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Valuable Printed Books 

i lie! mil 11 i : Continental hooks of the 1 3th to 
the 19lli century, hidurifiiy Etrunus Areiinus's 
Historlu rinrciulna, 1476, fllotidu’s Roma in- 
slum- Hu. 148 1 -82, MfrUa Cerindiiica. 148.!. St 
Bridget'* RcL'clmiviien. 1500. UiMiii ShRlTh 
< Polish Bible 1 . 156.1, and the Olid nr La Foil, 
mine. 1755-59 ; decorated hook-bindings. 
Science and natural history. Including; AcglriUu 
CurlmleiwfsVi t)c utlnarwn iudlclis, 1495, 
Apt Jims'; frilrmiit'ininii inlntl mobilis, 1531. 
hound wllh Hnroscoplun, 1544, and Folium 
pofiili, 15.1.1, and l.ihrti del CtmmitKruphia, 
hvl.’i. First SpiinNi edition, FucliUS FJeiucntu. 
1482. 1‘en.v'a Corn: hold vjjt, Mil, utid Suwviby 
and S.njih'* (Cri£ff.'/j On ttmu, 1790- la +3. English 
1 1 to r.it ure of iho I 61 I 1 to (lie 19th century, in- 
cl ud i iii; l.y ml mi vvnde's Provinciate, 15(16, More'.; 
TJia teorka. 1557, Browne 1 * llydrotaphlu, 
lljSS, and Bo, well's The Li/e of Suninel John- 
win. 1791. Colour plate hunks and bonks (in 
travel and tojiuRiaiihy including Lnnilsien's 
Remarks on the anttuulties of Rome, 1797, 
esttJ-illiisii'.Ued ivltli 48 water Coloured draw 
lug-,. Kckcit and Mmircn’s Dim Deutsche him- 
dvshecr, .1 vol-. I8.W.41, Ihulwoll'.H I’iciej in 
( h eecc, 1821 , G inning's .1 plclnrcsiitiv mnr 
uf.iiui the Rhine, 1820, Vidal'* Picturesque Ulus- 
luttiitiu n/ /liiennj A pres uud Monte I'ldon, 
182u. Hoy dell’s .In hist my of the River Thames. 
1794 *<(», and Held I m: uud Walton's .1 ylctiir- 
estate unit of the English Lakes, 1821, l.iritc 
|M|ier copy ; Chinese Uruivlnus (in rice iu|iei . 

2 II tm rated Cdtnhigiie £2 

Tliuisday, l-cbi'UUy 7 
and rollowiiifl ilny al t pm 
at IliitfgKnn's Rooms 

Printed Books 

including nooks In Kussiait and on Russian 

and F-phcmcta 

Including: llurtun’s Stone Talk. JXG* : 

Dickens's Great Expectations, .1 vol., I8G1 : 
Little Don-it, 1*) vol., 1S5S-57 j I'/ckrefcfc Papes. 
‘‘"tiu-il lust rated, 18.17; Hardy’s Winks, 37 vol., 
; Thackeray's It'ortr; 24 vol., 1874-86 ; 
Urn row's Btble in Sjirtin, 3 vol., 184.4 ; Romantic 
II, iliaiis. Norwich, 1H26 : Talcs of the Wild and 
Wonderful, 1823 ; The Talisman, Si. Petersburg, 
18 1> : lewis’s The Monk, .1 ml.. I7W ; Sum* 
lVui'erlcy Novels, 19 works in 74 vn|.. Edin- 
burgh. 1814-32 ; Uenpis uml I'raklint-'j Khtulo:- 
hedivnnvvti sokrrwlshcha liussil. 7 vol., St. 
Petersburg. 19QJ-07 ; LruUMopodiscliatku 
slutw ; 86 vol.. St. Petersburg, 189ft.\9Q7 ; Lak- 
l.*r s Kuiskaya Cerahllku. 2 vol.s St. Petersburg. 


of Notional Biography. 29 vnl 1948-67 ■ i (/Iris’; 
t rated London Weirs, 61 vol., 1843-81 ; Tillers 
nistmv of the C'uiifii/iite and Empire, 12 vol., 
1813-94 : WLsdcn'o Cliche re n' AlmrnmK. 58 
vnl., 1899-1966 : and other works of Literature, 
Split ting, on Russia and In Russian, etc., and 
Primed Ephemera, Calendars, Greeting Cards, 
A II) unis and Scrapbuuks. 

Catalogue £M5 

Monday, February 18 
mid following day a I 1 1 atn 
Bl New llond Street 


Printed Books 

intituling English literature of 
19ih century, Including a coll 
hy Wil Haiti Bockfmd and of 
library ; CuitUncmal bnuhs of 
I9ih century ; books reiutlug (•■ 
Siajiliy, science, medicine und 
architecture and works of art. 

Thursday, February 21 
ami fallowing day al 1 pm 
al lludgsan's Rooms 


Uic 16th to (he 
lection of hooks 
hooks from his 
the 15tli to the 
navel and tojva- 
natural Ills lury. 

Catalogue ft. 30 


Books 

»f Hie 16 (li lu the 20lli centuries from the Lin- 
coln'. » Inn l.ibrury 

inclmlinii : A imam's Ojuniu-crim, Frankfurt, 
I5 n 6 ; Ariiiutle's I'ulitiqiies, 1593 ; Atkinson’s 
/Iccwunt of the Suite of , New South 
l V«iliv. 1826 ; B. icon's lllstoriu Vitae at 

Mortis, J62.3 ; Baylc’s Dletlommire, 8 vol.. 
Uiiitenhtm (etef, 1729-56 ; Bocmus’s Manners, 
I. , necs and Customs nf all Nations, 161 1 ; Bnll- 


L-.ut.UcsiirdiUi.v'ji Oeuvres, 2 vol., Amsterdam. 
17 IS ; Bory dc 5(. Vincent's Voyage dans les 
Quo de Vrlnctuales lies dos Men o'Afrloiit, 4 
vol.. Parts. 1804 ; Bouchcttc's British Domln- 


Peteiiburg, 1915 ; Vm>’ Alpicoio, 1919 ; 
m'MI’s .Sir Hugh the Heron J 1843 ; Dictimiury 

Basilisk’s 
New Title 


t “VMMIl.llb J UlllldH LaUI III ll~ 

Ions In Nnrtli America. 2 vol., 1830; Bovle’s 
Works. 6 vnl. 1772 ; Churchill's Collection of 
yoiitiget and Travels . C vol., 1704-32 ; Cluver- 
iuss inlrniliictia in thiji’erfnni Gengrauhidin, 
1711 ; t Opera Omnia f, 4 vol., Leiden, 1 BID-SI ; 
Collins's Account of the English Colony in Neu* 
Smith Wuivs. 2 vol.. 1798-1802 ; Cor/ms Scrlntn- 
nun lliMlurlue nyzantinav. 30 vol., Bom, 1828- 
97 ; D uni’s Af arm/. Venice, 1552-53 ; Du Halde's 
Jieserintlon C.envaphlque . . . de la Chine . 4 
v 2*~ Tarts. 1735 ; Cfjc-vlus, Grcnovlus and 
others, ihesuui u< Antiqultatuni, 58 vol., in 77. 
LvUIch fete: (, 1697-1737 ; Harris's Wai’lgatuui 
iif (flic Ithieraluin lllbllutlivca. 2 vol., 1764 ; 
Mini tli III li; sf fm/ienitoi lati et Caesar mu Vitae, 
S trashing , 13.14 ; Ireland : Statistical Survey. 
21 vol.. Dublin. . 180J-32 ; U Blanc’s H’oiW 
Stuueyed, U*0 ; Leibnlti's Opet'o Omhiu, E ,ol.. 
Geiiciw, 1768 ; Robson’s AcTourit of Six Yean ' 
Residence in ftudson’s-Day, 1702 ; Shakespeare's 
H arks. 1C vol . 1853-GS ; Voltaire's Oeuvres, 72 
vul., J'mij, 1783-18111; g.rd other works of 
Travel, Literature, Philosophy, etc. 
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ANliloliiK.I'otfuiiie.lk. iiKliiJIlgSlII fll I .i(i l |U.I . M ip.. s..l . lH44,a|irgtni]oiliir 

5el.-ciu.nul (tie Hiujiti, ■>! « ■■t.niy iu.|>- h> S|-coI..Sj\i,.i,. BlJea.L nn0l , 

1814. IW./.O. ANhRl'A, RuWnJuJ t-siaiptesul I II... M.u.l.-n. 1 imU i.i-.ic.i-L- .uik^fii^hv 
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KATE tiki |- N A WAY. . \.*u..iiu ' j' 'In. mUI NKINS.JAMI-S, hi 
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GENERAL VACANCIES 

PUBLICITY AGENTS 
PLEASE NOTE 

• -. , 1 ...- . '• ' ' . 

" ' ' , . 

We have read the work of a brilliant ■ 
young writer e)( Magdalen Oxfprd and 
feel that he demands a wider audience. 
We would be. pleased to subsidise a 
•' critic/ publicity agent who could give 
- :due publicity to what might be an out- 
■ . standih'g talent of the times. Will . 

, appi ioants please give details of- • 
i; - tt]elr : connections and Experience and 
a general C/V i'n the llrSt' instance • 

I and address their replies to Box '255, 

; Times Literary Supplement 


NOW AVAILABLE: 
CATALOGUE 0 

Uulinn boaki oii: 
C.uikslMi-U. Auitin . 
r.n.no. I9tn Csme'/ 

1 1 lust r mad Book*. An 
Applied Ads. Pour Ui 
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COMteEBtitt 


The vacancies o 

* 

f Gogol 

By Joint Bayley 


Sidney Sime 

Master of the Mysterious 

SIMON HUNEAGB AND HENRY FORD 

84 illustrations 11X8 ins (27.9X20.3 cuts) 

Paperback ISBN 0 500 27154 2 E3.95 March 17 

The Archaeology of Mesopotamia 

Front Lite Old Stone Age m the Persian Conquest 
SETON LLOYD 

174 illustrations 9jX6 ins (24.0X15.6 cuts) 

First edition in paperback. World of Archaeology 
Paperback ISBN 0 500 79007 8 £4.95 March 3 

Mlstra 

Byzantine Capital of. the Peloponnese 
STEVEN RIJNCIMAN 

2G illustrations 9JX6J ins (23.4 X 15.G cuts) 

ISBN 0 500 25071 5 £9.50 March 3 

The Architecture of the French Enlightenment 

ALLAN BRA HAM 

424 illustrations, 2 mnps 104 *8$ ins (26.7X21.0 ems) 

ISBN 0 500 23297 0 £25.00 March JO 

The Louvre 

GERMAIN BAZIN 

200 illustrations, 149 in colour 81X5J ins (21.0X14.9 ems) 
New revised paperback edition World of Art Library 
Paperback ISBN 0 500 20175 7 £3.95 March 10 

\ 

Sheer Magic by Allen Jones 

INTRODUCTION BY ALAN BOWNESS 

TEXT BY MARCO LIVINGSTONE 

110 illustrations in colour 12X9 ins (30.5X22.8 ems) 

ISBN 0 500 23306 3 £15.00 March 10 

A Fable of Mpdern Art 

DORE ASHTON 

illustrations 9| X6$ ins (24.7X15.9 ems) 

ISBN 0 500 233Q1 2 £7.95 March 17 1 

1 ' 

Modem Marquetry Handbook 

HARRY JASON HOBBS AND ALLAN E. FITCHETT ■ 

256 illustrations 10X7 ins (26.0X18.4 ems) 

ISBN 0 500 01233 4 £6.50 March 24. 

Veneering Simplified ! 1 

HARRY JASON HOBBS ' : ‘ 

a&6 Illustrations 10X7 lift; ;(26 T 0X 18.4 cmW *.' '* ; : 

ISBN o 500 01232:6 'March U y 

The Greeks Overseas^ 

Their Early Colonfes 1 an'4 ifrivle ' " > 1 , ‘ ■ 

JOHN BOARDMAN* M 7 . 

3|19 -illustrations 94X61 ins (24,1X15.9 ems) • . 

New and enlarged edition ' * 1 . ' ' . 1 ■ 

ISBN 0 500 25069 ; 3 £12,00. March 31 ' 

A History of Italian Renaissance Art 

Mating. SculptMrp, Architecture 
1 FREDERICK HARTT • ; ;; 

858 lUttstratlons, 87 in cirtour tl\ X 8J ins (29.2 X‘21.7 ents) ■ 
Reu tel un d enlarged edition •. 

ISBN 0 500 23303 9 £18.00 March 31 . ■ * *’ ( 

of Wilch^ratf • t - . 

; Sorcerers, 1 ferct ic6’\n ll 'PA juris ' - 

.IEfpUey B.,Rys£E^ j . j ^ . ■ ■ 1 • - 

94 illustrations 9|X6| fas (23.8X17.1 mm) 

: ,ISbN ;0 600 01225 3 £7.95 Mqrch 3J | - ■' . 

Ttie Rediscbvery of ireihhd’s Past * ; ' ^Oi 

The'deltic'Rbvival 1830* 1.930 • ! r 7 

JJ2ANNE SHEEllV : V /> : 

. PHOTOGRAPHS :»Y • GEORGE • £OTT> ■ : ' •% > < ; 


JOHN nAYt.EV 
CHRISrOPHUR REID 
JAN MORRIS 

WILLIAM HALEY 
1IRNRY KAMHN 

LORNA ‘SAGE 
ALAN RELI. 

MARK BONHAM CARTER 
DAVID MITCHELL 


ANITA RROOKNER 
STEPHEN FENDER 
T. J. BiNYON 
PENELOPE SHUTTLE 

RUCEN WEOER 
ROGER MAYNE 

JOHN CAREY 
DAVID TROTTER 


BUY POSTER 
MICHAEL MASON 
Arrrick PUPFETT 
CORMAC RIGBY 
JOHN CRKASBR 
timothy McFarland 

RICHARD RYAN 


D. M. THOMAS 
PRANK TUOHY 
SUSAN KENNEDY 
DAVID WILSON 
1 

ROCER SCRUTON 
PETER PRANCE 

GREVEL LINDOP 


CAROL RUMENS 
DOUGLAS SEALY 


GRAHAM IlOUCIt 
TERENCE IIAWKE8 

C. It. SISSON 

C.S. ll DAVIES 
EDWARD PLAYPAIR 
. JOHN CANNON 

CHRISTOPHER SETON- WATSON 
JOHN A. DAVIS 

Patrick McCarthy 

ROBIN COLERIDGE 
OLIVER LYNE 
DAVID R0DEY 


Donald Fanger : The Creation uf Nikolai Gogol I- 

Pea Soup (poem) I 

Michael Alexander and Sushlln Anand : Queen Victoria's Muhurajali jjj 

James L. Clifford: Dictionary Johnson— Samuel Johnson's IMidilie Ycurs ""1 
William Byron : Cervantes 1 J 

— * 

Nathaniel Brown : Sexuality and Feminism in Shelley j 

Ruicrt Hart-Davis (Editor) : The I.yltvilon Ilmt-Uuvii; I .filers. 

Volume 2 1956-57 gt 

Bernard Porter : The Refugee Question in it lid- Victorian Politics ' • "i ■ 

Andro Linklatcr : An Uflhusbnnd n d Life— Charlotte Dcspnrd, f 

Suffragette, Socialist and Sinn Fcincr ji 

Fiction j 

Fay Weldon : Praxis •• 

Jacob Epstein : Wild Oats \ 

Robert McCvum : In the Secret State 
The jugglers (poem) 

Marie-Ctaire Bancquart ; Images litteralres dc Paris “ fin-de-siiclc " . J- 

Janet Flaoner ; Janet Flanncr's World— Uncollected Writings 1932-1971 g : . 

Viewpoint !/ 

Brian Lee : Theory and Personality— The Significance of T. S. Eliot's !• 

Literary Criticism j- 

Commentary f 

Jack B. Yeats (Theo Wadiliug ton Gallery) ! 

Ken Kiff (Nicola Jacobs Gallery) j 

Doktor Faust (Royal Festival Hall and BBC R3) » : 

PapUIon (Sadler's Wells Royal Ballet) 

Trial Run (Oxford Playhouse and Young Vic) 

The Weavers (Round House) 

HeUx (poem) # 

To the Editor ! ; 

Among this week's contributors 

Author, Author jgi * 

Fiction 

Elaine Fein stein : The Silent Areas 
Natalie Scott : Wherever Wc Step the Land is Mined 
Susan Cheever : Looking for Work 
Gacson Kanin : Moviola 

Leonard Michaels and Christopher Ricks (Editors;) : Tlic State of the Langnip 
Andrey Bely : The F irst Encounter Iff 

Michael Horoyita : Growing Up— Selected Poems and Pictures 1951-79 ' j. 

Alan Bold i This Fine Day 1 

William Scanuncll : Yes and No 1 L 

Elizabeth Bartlett : A Lifetime of Dying— Poems 1942 1979 ■ f- 

Karen Gershon : Coming Rack from Babylon 

Matthew Mead ; The Midday Muse } ? 

Gavin Bantock : Dragons 1 

George Mackay Brown : Fishe rman with Ploughs !• : 

£' ®* ® 2 Th yj a » cratylus— Notes on the Croft ^fP^iry ' ' L . 

K. K. Ruthven : Critical Assumptions - f . 

Alan Kennedy : Meaning and 8igus in Fiction ’ L' ■ 

I Came to Speak to Her (pocui) , 

MdU Pritahaid : Catholic Loynllsm in Elluifaethun Englnml f 

F. D. Dow : CromwcUian Scotland, 1651-1660 J 

Charles Daniel Spdth ; The Early C areer of Lord North, the Prime Mln'ltttrjfii 

?;i?w 0s r r i , 'i. Maly_TI ' ,! '•«“» -f lb- tonlVowen. f 

Stuart Woolf : A History of Italy 1700-1860 • •• 

Arrigo Levi : Un' idea dellltalia •:•*.** f 

John Dyson ; The .Hqt Arctic 

Slifi W9P<ln, ” n 1 Cnui ™ *->“«*- ^ % 

tejSnSSSnS'vjM; «— In Uldaclic IJtel^ry. J 


Fifty years on . . . 


7 - 1 * ■ i • - 

J»t the- TLS of February 20, 19 ■ i 
Charier Marriott reuieiwed. four y 
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With his usual tendency to exag- 
geration Dostoevsky snid— or is re- 
nnrted to have said — that nil the 
Russian novelists came our from 
under Gogol’s '•Overcoat”. A gene- 
tous tribute, though with a faint 
hint of patronage about it, and in 
any case not really true. What is 
true Is that Gogol himself owed 
everything to Pushkin — themes, 
treatments, characters, the idea of 
being a writer, the way of being a 
writer. It is also true that all Rus- 
sian writers who followed Pushkin 
owed him a tutelary idea of form : 
the piece of writing that is not quite 
like any other category, a “ free 
novel", in Pushkin’s phrase; not 
quite a story or a comedy or satire, 
polemic or exploration or apologia, 
but partaking of all of them, and 
appearing— 4or reasons connected 
with the singularity of its form — 
uncompleted, if not Incomplete. 
That appearance is illusory, chough 
it is an Illusion which is part of tlio 
unique satlsfactnriness of the work 
of art, whether it is Eugeny Onegin, 
Dead Souls, Notes from Under- 
ground, even War and Peace. 

Another unique feature of the 
preat renaissance of Russian writing 
in the early nineteenth century la 
what, for want of a better term, 
might be called its Shakespearean 
quality. It went against the grain 
of the age in Europe, however much 
it was copying European models, 
and against the grain of Romanti- 
cism as it was developing In France, 
Germany and England. There the 
writer was the man, the voice and 
personality: the age of the author 
ns hero, and of the Die liter, was 
under way: in England it was to 
end in Westminster Abbey and 
three-volume biographies. The 
writer came to stand for Ills country 
and its genius, as Goethe had done, 
or for the spirit of the age itself, 
uke Byron. But the first great 
Russians were not a bit like this. 
They had no posture, no pretension, 
not even that of a " man speaking 
to men . They wanted to find out 
now it was done, how to produce 
jij 8 , eilt ‘ c masterpiece, but they 
did not know how to be themselves, 
wuh that absolute authenticity 
which Europe was learning to 
recognize In its authors. 

This not knowing how to be an 
authentic self was especially true 

• of Gogol, and u worried him as it 

never worried Pushkin: It virtually 
worried him into die grave. Push- 
kins indifference to the writer as 
v.T.1 'EM a ® rfi ne and harmonious; 
mill * I. vas not Possible for the 
genius who was his disciple and 
♦ail°\ vcr ' Although Gogol's native 
Sfil* 4 ™, °. f « different 

l i ,e 7 , bad the same divine 
tkfrVi* behind them, an absence 
.l' .^‘became more and more 
obsessed with filling up. (It Is sig- 
nlf leant that he used the phrase “ an 
nf £(-5P dce ” Bbou t we effects 
ot fbshkni’s greatest poetry.) 

whirl* *«*!! ls P arfl dox of Gogol, 
J?* 8 ehher he nor his critics lator 
on could make any definitive sense 
i.’,™ has attracted explicators 
rSi*^ oddities as if into 
]iovi aC / C i^° e J> thinkers and theorists 
■ nrnf e J B i kei1 him as Wait text while 

• - ng . tQ expound him ; i&ter 
iKn tors ' : ,whom Andrei /Bcly Was 

'.Subtle. hAvo inopsffld hi.4 


will probably remain for the 
English-speaking reader, bedevilled 
as lie has been by bud and incom- 
plete translations, the most instantly 
illuminating thing on Gogol. DnnnUl 
Fmigcr's The Creation of Nikolui 
Gogol is the most comprehensive, 
ha I u need and scholarly cniicul study 
that has yet appeared outside Rus- 
sia. Fttnger is un equable and good- 
natured expert, who gives all other 
experts mid technicians in the field 
their due. and hns the knack of pro- 
ducing Just the right quotation from 
one or another of them to help 
make his poinr. 

Gogol is Shakespearean in the 
sense that he can be interpreted in 
almost any way. and what is latent 
or negative in him can be made to 
appear profound and positive. It is 
for example, a slight shock for the 
reader of Belv or Nabokov to turn 
to the Gogolian text and find h 
much less fin etc siecle and fascinat- 
ing, or less Nabnkoviun, than it 
there appears. Indeed part of 
Gogol's trouble, which came to 
bother him exceedingly, is thut he 
excited everyone madly without 
their quite knowing why; and they 
expected the greatest things of him 
without knowing — nor did lie — 
what form these would take. Both 
he and his audience expected him 
to be prophet and lawgiver, roles 
which by temperament and talent 
he was totally unsuited td fulfil. A 
sympathetic contemporary. Count 
Sotlogub, put it as follows : 

Gogol suffered long from his im- 
potence before the demands of 
the literate Russian public, which 
had chosen him us Its Idol. ...He 
broke down under the weight of 
his culling, which had, in his eyes, 
taken on enormous dimensions. 
He died from an internal strug- 
gle, while Pushkin died from mi 
external one. Pushkin could not 
withstand his enemies : Gogol 

could not withstand his admirers. 

His admirers expected a son of 
Russian Schiller, and they got some- 
thing more like n Ukrainian Groucho 
Marx. Though it is certainly relev- 
ant, the effect of Gogol's Ukrainian 
provenance can be exaggerated: its 
chief consequence was to make him 
determined to become a specifically 
Russian author. Much more import- 
ant is his passion when young for 
all things fashionably . German — 
“ the high, the lofty, die beautiful ” 
— passions which Pushkin gently 
satirized in young Lensky, the 
friend of Onegin, who falls asleep 
the night before the fetal dud read- 
ing a poem by Schiller. On arrival 
in St Petersburg die youthful Gogol 
spent far more than he could' afford 
on. a complete set of Scidller, whom 
lie was mad about, and wrote to 
hix mother tlitu he whs striving to 


think beautiful thou gins every day. 

The crucible nf Sc Petersburg, the 
background of the eurlv hallu- 
cinated stories like “ The Nose " and 


“ Nevsky Prospect ”, transformed 
him. The most impni taut thing was 
his introduction to Pushkin. Gogol 


needed a principle on which to 
work, and it seems likely thar Push- 
kin supplied him with one, either 
by precept or example, as he was 
later to supply him with ulcus for 
stories, including that of Dead 
Souls. There must have been some- 
thing about the young man which 
charmed mid won over discerning 
elders. Perhaps it was the intuition 
of an unhoused tHlem, a Russian 
"soul" and potential that might ha 
going anywhere. The academic 
Pletnyov, who introduced him to 
Pushkin, was “ touched and 
delighted ” by Gogol's multiple 
enthusiasms. Pletnyov wrote to 
Pushkin, "he was at first inclined 
to go into the civil service, but a 
passion for pedagogy led him to 
my camp : he has gone into teuclting 
as well. I am impatient to bring 
him round for your blessing." As 
a result of this kind of thing Gogol 
was actually given a post ns profes- 
sor of Universal History ur St 
Petersburg University. The job wu< 
far from a sinecure ; Gogol knew 
nothing and extemporized des- 
perately, grasping at information 
front any quarter and compiling 
voluminous notes on the folklore of 
little Russia, geography teaching, 
classical agriculture, the Middle 
Ages, sculpture, painting and music- 
His position was as dazzling hut 
precarious as that of his own 
Khlestakov in The Government 
Inspector, as lie asserted bis right 
to speak and to prim "all sorts of 
things about all sorts of tilings". 

In the menntime he had perpe- 
trated a lyrical effusion in verse 
and prose of the most ludicrous 
kind, which he called Han; Kuechcl- 
gurten and took the precaution ot 
publishing under the pseudonym 
".G Alov". The piece met with 
such general derision that Gogol 
bought up and burnt all tlic copies 
lie could find and tpen fled to Ger- 
many for a six-week vacation. And 
yet in a sense Hanz Kuechclgarten 
contain j the embryo of all that 


dislievelmeut that runs riot in Dead 
Souls. 

Gogol's originality was enormous, 
but it lay unknown to him beneath 
a mass of banal plans and ideas, of 
the kind attempted by bright yuiutg 
men who will never a mo u tit to any- 
thing. His method appears to 
emerge precisely out nf the fatuous- 
ness of such attempts. He wits the 
first man of the nineteenth century 
to bring the “ideal" jiuo the area 
of the hopelessly contingent; and 
the ideal did not vanish in the 
process but wos in some way 
upothensized in the incorrigibility of 
the rie to, the not quite, the nothing 
exactly. In the world of Gogol's 
style his “ energetic imputation ”, 
us Funger colls k, is left hanging in 
the air. Idealists like Kuchelbecker 
rli'is name bears a Gogolian resemb- 
lance to ! that of the hero of the 
adolescent romance), a charming 
and iiHive young Russian critic of 
German origin, could be said to 
litve helped form the climate in 
which the process took place, and 
even contributed to whaL seeius 
Gi-gnl's originality. 

AM Kdchclbecker's friends were 
fond of him and found him absurd 
(Pushkin wus particularly attuched 
and may have t bought of Inr.i when 
inventing Lensky) but lie was u 
shrewd thinker who wrote In his 
diary, when in Siberian exile after 
the Decembrist conspiracy, "In the 
foolish and stupid, when carried to 
the highest degree, there is u sort of 
loftiness . . . pure joy ”. 

If Gogol hnd formulated that and 
acted on it the results would not he 
what they nre : rho originality of 
his process is intimate with its 
obfuscation and contradictoriness. 
His method was far from being that 
artfully closed circuit of the absurd 
that it bad been in Sterne and was 
to be in llcckctr. On the contrary, 
the pleasures mid rewards of Gogol’s 
art depend on the freedom nf its 
always being apparently provisional, 
hurrying on to something else — he 
knows not what — as if mi iv, ported 
by the nmnrious troika, and strew- 
ing incongruous possessions behind 
him on the way : a nose, an over- 
coat, a tacky old travel ling-carriage, 
a tie-pin i n the shape of a pistol. His 
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Gogol was lu ter to achieve mid is a 1)lt0 belllg itsI r 
morc essentially Gogolian work than ce . afi e to y iave , 
the stories called “ Evenings on a of «. II0W you 
Farm at Dlkanka ”, which estab- don't”. Nor wi 
lished his reputation a little later. tUfl ,| ly conimltt 
and for which he used his store of t | on w hen be fi 
concocted Ukrainian folk-lore. Tlifl which waa his 
attempts of his earlier work to be other place to 
German — the lofty lyric outpour- living souls to 
lugs, the passion for Greece— are hj 3 theme, os ' 
already beginning to be transmogri- » mere existen 
fled into a kind of Russian hilarity about mere e 
and dishcvelment, that majestic tility— k is m 
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way. of writing never settles down 
into being itself. If it did it would 
cease to nave the showman’s magic 
of “ now . you see nie, now you 
don't”. Nor would Gogol have vir- 
l tually committed suicide by starvu- 
| tion when be found that the writing 
\ which was his whole life had no 
’ other place to go, no new world of 
m % living souls to reveal and rejoice in. 

■ His theme, as Funger Justly says, is 
' “mere existence", but the point 
' about mere existence is its vola- 
: tility — k is made of dreams and 
t always uying to get somewhere else. 

“Not a single line was written 
without my imagining him before 
me ”, wrote Gogol after Pushkin's 

• death. " What he would sny, what 
he would laugh at, whnt would alick 
his eternal and indestructible 
approval — that was all thar con- 
cerned me and rod sod my powers.” 
Pushkin's prose experiments related 

- especially to form : the right way to 
do b historical novel, n novel of 
society, short story, melodrama and 
miscellany. If things did not go 
: .well he broke off and tried some- 
thing else. The number of -these ' 
unfinished experiments indicates 
that he found prose a. constricting 
medium, Ie96 free than the verse in 
'which his novel Evgeny Onegin 
had been so much at home. As 
Fanger observes, " where Pushkin’s I 
. pursuit of this problem— an artist!?- 
\ -qlly serious Russian [pros6] fiction' 
— was mediated by existing litera- 
ture, Gogol's turned out to be 
unmedjated. and radical .' Both 
writers were influenced by the situa- 
tion of literature jn Russia at the 
.tjmp, the seiise of great possibilities 
•• but. also of frustraion ; for the poten- 
f tial audience, though growing, was 
still very small, and the financial 
' arrangements were chaotic. In so 
i far as , whnt Balzac called ".In 
literature marchande " existed . it 
.. consisted of novels imitated: from . 
i ■ the West, though with a Russian 
. setting, aud Fanger is particularly 
good on the logistics of th6 liter’s 
world with which both Pushkin and 
’ | ; Gogol had ta^ . oepl, 

• ( /But it is arguable til at neither 
-writer hr fact solved the piobleih' 
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tn Tnlsiny nnd Dostoevsky. Gogol 
dung, it would seem, to die 
exnmpje of Pushkin's poetry rather 
than his prose. His more or less 
straight historical novel, Turns 
Bulba , is the feeblest of his mature 
performances, though it received a 
warm welcome from readers who 
were totally piwric-d about Dead 
Souls and how to take it. Gogol 
composed his own frontispiece for 
Dead Souls, which Fanger repro- 
duces. Conspicuous in very large 
print in the centre is the word 
“ Poem a ”, which— rather than 

t ioeni — means some long epic or 
ofiy. narration, heroic or mock- 
hern ic. Though some of the critics 
jibbed, the point on the whole was 
taken that this was not u novel as 
such, even though the censor had 
insisted on adding os the main 
title, ” Chichifcov’s Adventures”. 
What is significant is the way Gogol 
was clinging to the example of the 
Push kin ian verse narrarive, and 
particularly lo that aspect of such a 
narrative which Pushkin in E pectin 
Onegin had culled “ pied w ~- ie, par- 
taking of every sort of tone, grave 
11 nd gay, sail nnd winv, low and 
lofty uud so forth. Fur Pushkin, 
always preoccupied with form, this 
was the only part of «• Roman- 
ticism " that muttered, nnd fur him 
it teas not a modern plicimntcnnn 
hut a perennial one, something that 
could be found in grout writers like 
Shakespeare, Cervantes and 
Mo here. 

ft seems buna] today been use it 
1ms- been tne the standard modern 
novel formula— •• a novel funny, 
relentless unci uliscenu, savage, 

poignant and touching ”, etc 

though Sterne whs already exploit* 
uir a not so different furmula til the 
Gigli tenth century. But though 
Pushkin and Gngiil were well aware 
of what materials they were work- 
ing with, there remains something 
gloriously discrepant and incongru- 
ous between the way they put die 
Idea before themselves and their 
readers, and what actually happened 
m their works ns a result. Pushkin s 
free verse novel turned out nnt 
to be so free after nil: all of u sud- 
den he saw that its structure was 
completed, even though it seemed 
merely to bo resting at an impasse. 
Jn Gogol i case the incongruity is 
much more helpless, more owlish as 
« were. A rambling article by him 
ME.™* " Petersburg Notes for 

J63G , In the Journal founded by 
Pushkin, The Contemporary, 
affirmed that what surrounds us 
daily, what J s Inseparable from us, 
what is ordinary, only a deep, great 
extraordinary talent can notice 11 . 1 

doubt \ l ? J a,ie Austen 
would have. agreed; so would Push- 
kin,' with his ability to show us in 
peerless poetry how a young girl's 
neorc is broken in the corner of the 
vegetable garden (something, in- 
cidentally, that Byron could . not 
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Inspector; it just turns out that he 
is taken for one. Even parndic com- 
me.ii in ilic churactcrs’ nioutiis. us 
when Pojirislicliin says “Maybe I 
mvself don’t know who l ain , does 
nothing to clarify mailers, it is an 
echo, in quo sense, or Gogol s 
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sexual feelings. Absence of 



even iu suspect its possibility.' 
With that kind of pronouncement 
•i.„ rr.rir — in this cose one of the 



of moi.d trap, in hT'wftrfA*;" Gogol leads . 

«;f us ui v individuals, aad°Au(5‘ sorts of such suggestions. It is not 
destroyed by his attempt to &! Professor Fanger s fault . lie is not 
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ctMi spun hubris, a fatal t*™! Bui is ™re nor wme 
tiou, even (he Fall? Certalnlv^i compromise to be made between the 
Russian critics have seen TO relevance of the fonnahuw 
occasion of the kindling of Ai approach and the fact that Gogol 
until 


very special k i it tl" " — w hi KT'V^l as a great realist? I feel . 

Miggesi that the “un&iMen " Akih' ; ncction n , iusl a , n . d s *-'? be ™ ad *’ 
name nrltnne dim a - „_??5 for only by making it do we tescue 


possibly li.ive doncl. Gogol Is trying 
to form u lute whut lie could not have 
afforded fully to mid erst and, but 
which gave him something to hold' 
on to. 

Still more baiia], even in 1836, 
arc his further comments on the 
aesthetic seriousness and social 
value of comedy, of laughter and 
tours, and on the desirability for 
the artist, and particularly the play- 
wright, “ uf reading a lively lesson 
at once to a whole crowd where . . . 
a familiar vice iliac has been trying 
to hide is exposed and, with the 
secret voice of universal sympathy, 
a familiar, timidly revealed, lofty 
feeling comes to the fore”. The 
re ;■! chi 


name echoes that of a sm#. 
meek suint hi the Orthodox <ak' 
dar. Certainly when he mb 


Gogol from the world _ of Borges, 
Nabokov, Beckett— writers who 


re hI clue — or clou as Henry James 
would say — lies not in what is 
actually said here but in that char- 
acteristic juxtaposition oE loftiness 
and lowness, grandeur and timidity. 
Nabokov was surely right iu stress- 
ing how much Gogol was obsessed 
with posfilost — self-satisfied vulga- 
rity — but it is even more important 
that the poshlost officially under 
attack in his satiric comedy is in 
Gogol 's art the on ly way lo the 
sublime. And again, this is some- 
thing Gogol could not say, or even 
perhaps think, for the only true way 
to use vulgarity in art is uncon- 
sciously to worship it. 

No doubt Gogol suffered from 
being condemned by his art to dis- 
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ingenuousness. Sincerity with him seeing you.” What he thinks be uar - certainly when he ukH nudokov, »b»bu — 

is always a matter of invoking the means and whut she thinks she overcoat Aknky siieds niucS A' compound m their T"" " M* 

idea of the sincere ; and as Fanger hears merge in a kind or shapeless meekness,- f eels sexual ioiL. tlie formalise pi emise ^uiliteiary 

observes, Ins attempts "to speak suggestion of the things heard and 

I rankly in Ills letters are all attempts said in polite Intercourse When 

to speak about frankness" At that flirting with her daughter he tells 

pregnant moment in the history of her that her eyes “ate better thou 

Russian letters there was bound to important matters and when lie 

be tremendous theoretical, interest turns his attention to the wife again 

in Russian art .and what it meant —"With a flame in my breast I 

to be a Russian writer but in ask for your hand "-till gratified 

Gogols case there is a quite extra- lady can only reply that she is “ in 

ordinary hiatus between creation a certain sense... married”. Con- 
itself and the ways In which crea- versational platitude has spread its 

wl WEP^Jnd Jus- nerveless powers over mid above 
tified. Where Pushkin, in his good- reality. As Fanger savs “the 

natured way, lmd gone calmly on speakers have been deprived of the 

with the business of trying out dif- capacity to recognize nonsense at 
erent literary forms Gogol sought any level, thoir own or oE’" 

ssKS^c^s.ira^ u»if. so aw,a,e,,t,y i,as 

sjksss in Gogol-. 

»f "11 the "positive " second par ^quld appeal 

of Dead Souls. But success as an " iSlL ° dc * I] fns5,l « Ils fo1 ' 
artist always turned out to be in imi *i.Vr«?ii en 118 ’ ” bose effect Is 
terms of ne to. . . . K dfS& a S' , ^ ved t Ds wit J‘ 

rpi . , , . . dissipated like tne coniinacnt 

That useful formulation was first moments of life. Certainly to roml 

made by Alex d« Tenge in a send- Gogol is to experience n wonder 

nnl essay in the Faber Studies, Ten fully uneasy Immediacy, as if the ei- 

Ritsuan Writers, hrndsomely perience had never Inuoeiiod 

?h«h°7n Cdg by M nge u The tili i ie ^ efore - ’ iad been improvised ind 

{J" t ifelff l ' e f l, y happen, tl^e run up for on G at a lnomeiil's notice 

fact that fails quite to reach pro- Fanger. puts the finger on this im 

gression and ' articulation— such Presslon when lie says that such Si 

6 dls ^ ulfi ti«8 and, ".does not evoke vitality, lie lotion or lechuicul ncrcoption an*- - *■*=■•*•*■ nweawni lamny at amner 

5u2i?,- t0 kn ^ v G ,°SaI, satisfy- confers it . Nothing, so to speak, Pusii kin’s dog in lie lironte N& . : a , s 8 door closed, and produce on 

8 t d h d j CtlV ?' * P e ^ on pe "eatly was there until he conjured it up man. the P nice wHng tala wtS'-. that basis a novel about sudi people 

r",hp? a & r ‘i%“ s *ns» a . sms 

rteverdft, Iu Gd f° l ’ s „ W0l ' ,d the gun 2,U lf ® Bnd our response m thorn 
never does go off. . Hence the sharp ^Wa goes soma way t 0 explain inn 

tb ? se 7taL G °^i ” m f*under* 

tlio 


. - ---- a ,- r — , sexual Ur,- 

stirring, drinks champagne.,..?' 
this a moral point being raadt,!'' • 
merely what another criric caBj'i 
travesty of hagiography"? ; 

In face of .such herrantc, 
dilemmas it is no wonder that t- 
jnnst nuthoritntivc Russian rtiL-'- 
have smiled fur a description r, 
the performance, us Eyknettbr 
gives it us iu “How Gogol’s 0 k| 
coat is Mode ”, In the making 
l he Overcoat, everything pocnT. 
every hope, wish or assertim; 
paralysed by oddities or "lit ! 
words ” — “ somehow ”, "tta’ 
"sort of", “all the same", V 
seems ”, etc. When Akaky viiitii 
tailor in sec if his ancient gates, 
can somehow be patched again , K 
finds the dour open, “ became ft: 
lady of the house, preparing 
fish or other, lutd filled the Stott 
wirii so much smoke that r 
couldn't sou even (he cockroach' 
The ‘‘eveii" and the “sonei 
oilier” nro essential here P.k 
and sense, as Is rite fact that ® 
lady of the lioitse doesn't evq* 
Akaky, as if lie had no existed, 

All the smile, none of thisistt^[ 
relevunt to the story, any ntoretn. 
comparable ingenuities of interpt ■ 
lotion or lechnlcul ncrcoption tn s [ 


art and make their constructions 
inside . its boundaries. > (Only 
Lolita, the most Gogolian oE 
Nabokov’s works, breaks triumph- 
antly out of those boundaries.) 

Of course, what used to be called 
realism can be dissected and ex- 

S lained in formalist terms with no 
ifficulty and no problem. Realism 
knows what it is setting out to do, 
which Gogol's art does not ; but 
ttnr does his art seem conscious, as 
die art of Bo-rges or Nabokov is, 
with its own. dedication to perform- 
ance. The modern novelist's route 
to creation is seldom hard to make 
out, but Gogol ■ confers his vitality 
on the real wlLhout studying it, or 
knowing what he menus by it. For 
one thing it is strictly ' true, as 
academician Vengerov pointed out 
in 1913i that “ Gogol Absolutely Did 
Not Know Real Russian Life”, that 
those wonderful and vivid descrip- 
tions of provincial towns, inns, and 
people, are based. On the scantiest 
and. most fleeting acquaintance. But 
realism, in its turn, nas no trouble 
In answering that one : let us refer 
the academician to Henry. James’s 
observation that a good novelist 
could catch a glimpse of, say, a 
French Protestant family at dinner 


‘ms, »■■■ .-tl,:; 

t'uur crai-K in h. ruslikm, lad®*,;: . — -j- — •« , *• - 

ully, probably supplied the W»j .• conviction. No, the 

Thc Overcoat with a true stwftV P ,ob f lc ‘ M Ib . ® wmpler ouo ; it 
» dark whu lost u mucli c«» : ' *?. “ r trusting our ordinary imme- 
d,ar8 responses to Gogol instead of 



Tlio 

him k,,r a, “‘ a,e *3 nothing to * ,as 8 famous concludhlg 

him but performance. His stories sen tQnce -- -Skuchno na atom siwhi 
afe a Paradise for .formtlst 2?d : 8°^-“ It . is dreary iii lhft 
ttructujlist commentators : indeed WQrld > gentlemen ofrou tukon ns 
“Itical premises of Shklovskv a con,D,ant on .life nnd Russia of n 

fe., it.,;” At-n 

question 
guage”, 

.(as opposed , to •* poor" l ? u ™ f ne telling of the' 

JSS' “orcisristic product ri 1 7m fr ° m ' World ”, 

^QS-Ca: fthd ,5SfH?8 J? bap^jenJog, nothing*!? Jt 


rliu office. Gneol udanied IhkjK - contrast is all too genuine, 

clerks do have n whip.rouD^^' . for Instance, sees the 

Aknky but there Imvc hcen oi The Overcoat as detor- 

coiurihutioits to other CBU ^if aS che tac \ ^ Qt its , her ?» 
ry llulo Is raised. 110 relntjon to life iu 

nigh, which would b?«W5l?s o r e !e w n P ,f”?" ' , U u n f ab1e 10 tel1 

fc u Vfi conceive of his own story 


very _ 

t hough, which would be 

os n change between, for »■»/ & «ory 

a Shakosnoarean source ad Whey efe SO c ? ex,9t * n . ce within 

suiting piny, bus little if.«Jg^'. ® word -Ploy of its narration. . 


!?"«■»' rtjV ma r a PP Mr t0 8 structural- 

U suems both Inevitable. . m, but as In anv other mimtornlAca 

Important. The d W e JXi » tLSfitft tb# -Minion reader is 


o& It wore 
what 


gol crtit^roTOgM- 3' 1 « j by identification and svra- 
b run mod in -^.pacV to invest Akaky with absolute 

is; what' is J^oncc, existence the conscious- 

.and notiiing, die slmpiest r^P^' .. ■ ness of.whidi has beeii uot only 

ond_the most ingenious hyiwwj* f b °? l ' s h ed jb.ut created for the reader 

-Porhaps, as XtfliMhf of .the story. We follow 

author who Is uncertain _ me sfory .of clip overcoat wiSi bated 

^ DLhkatt*.' MnW “ft * 8 nothing llwt «* *s likely to make W i , re » m cogt itsell- wWrits 

Dartllall 8 thit bffer'-iie^ ^p^m ii fe j' 0 ^ Conscious- oacectnin about and Its calico Hiiiug, but 

ences Jfiihat? 1 6ss ®n d sl dlffc-fhe torm t0 8 *ir t in ®p*h Karlinsky uid JmJJ * JS h , n ,irh f h i^ 006 - 9 uaiit y calico that It 

W Aing; »eWpver. ** question of i*X*V> « ?*c, 




._ question _. 
indeed with . many 
, simplest way of . 
question of relevance 
Snow. ■ for Instance, - 


onow. ■ tor instance,- r , ue warmed by. /t, and iu 

idontfty copies from s6r ,^ ftl«* li' ’tlon* experience tJ^e sense- 

committee ; in Dickens It. k\: r e "* f" d * .being. ,thd hopes and 
a mi*ter of deception, of fef- ,e ® r *. at Akaky it Welf, . " 

-the Dickens chmcl*~ 5- B.-: neyei'-forget the sick 


JUanify iSguahT-Sli r' 9 ■ ■ 1 -! wk . 


BT‘~5S' - * W«* SSStSlHKS 

know wbat I am really, re- wu*‘ n ? t; 6bift«! to'be J ” ? ™ 3 


imagined 

grotesque 


as saying, m 

“iiona wiljJ 


sickening 



■! wd.-i. i ■ a, ioau, L Bnai akbi 

«iow wnar i am i(a « ^ to‘be dllotfed to ket 

dtis is'. effective because.. m ij -i overcoat. ; 'If ' Wd were in 

at once recognises hoar Wojjld be some way 

represents his own .-^4 ,J|- 


became 
Aka|y 

in 





whose dreariness it is, indeed, a 
marked aspect. We Imve ii here 
with all the intensification rhat art 
can provide, nnd there is 11 naLural 
irony in the fact that in being com- 
pelled tn take Akakv’s overcoat 
away from him the story is not only 
doing its own thing, as the formalists 
would have il, Imt is alsu being all 
too faithful to a cummmi human 
experience. 

Because, to be pacific, we are 
talking of assets only, us Chekhuv 
used to say, when wc have different 
opinions about how to take works 
of art, and in particular works so 
masterly and yet so equivocal us 
Gogol's. I11 a Shakespearean 
medium there is always apt to be 
what Fauger calls " a hermeneutic 
challenge ". Such Hi t has n scale 
and perspective of meaning quite 
different from that of the great 
novelist like Tolstoy and Dosto- 
evsky. more fundamentally idio- 
syncratic and peculiar, mysterious 
even. Yet we should nut exaggerate 
this ; what is true of Thc Overcoat 
or Dead Souls is also true of 
Ct'geny Onegin, the clearest, most 
open and Mozart ian of verbal 
Inventions: and the death of 

Lensky, Lite love of Tatyana, are 
as moving bs the story of Akaky 
and in the same simple way. 
Pushkin and Gogol share, we 
might say — and we have the same 
impression where Shakespeare is 
concerned — a totally artistic atti- 
tude to a human story of wide 
appeal; they are not involved 
emotionally in that story, as 
Dickens or Dostoevsky would be, 
as eveti Flaubert so signally was. 
But the artist's lack of involvement 
does not mean that the reader 
must be utiinvolved, and must a-sk 
not what effect it has on him but 
only how it is done. 

Our first response to The Over- 
coat, and 1 do not believe mine is 
unusual, in fact involves us most 
deeply in the true originality of 
Gogol. Annensky described it as 
his “ ecstatic love for existence — 
not for life, but precisely for 
existence ", The ecstasy is for 
what the great Germans hud loftily 
labelled as Das Gcmeinc — che mere 
meanness of things. Gogol’s ecstatic 
vision of them — in Dead Souls he 
describes his blissful communion, 
when young, with all the tedium 
of a provincial street scene — brings 
Romanticism right down to earth. 
And whatever the formalists 
suppose, such elemental Romantic- 
ism must also be at thc heart of 
The Overcoat. To Akaky “ there 
appeared a bright visitor in the 
form of an overcoat ", so that he 
ton could have said with lloiderlin: 

" Binmal/Lebt ich wie Glitter, 
und inolir bodarfs nloht. 1 ’ 

Gogol and the critic Belinsky are 
die two great German Romantics of 
Russia. The heroic and disastrous 
Belinsky, though himself rejecting 
and despising art with a “ social pur- 
pose ”, none the less Had an influ- 
ence that eventually helped to lead 
Russidd literature huo die Soviet 
"ns chamber. And in a memorable 
letter he denounced Gogol's failure 
to -onubody In his art the spirit of 
consciousness and progress. Gogol’s 
influence, transforming for us into 
ecstasy the totally commonplace, is 
by contrast a seraphic one. But it 
did not save him, either from 
Belinsky or from himself. The 
Romantic travesty, which la not 
really a travesty, reminds us that 
Gogol himself had his own peculiar 
version of the fate common to so 
many of die Romantics ; to die after 
the vision had departed. The tragedy 
of their lives 1 — che gaining arid losing 
of the overcoat as it were— is an 
inherent aspect of their art, and 
' without . it . art would indeed be 
what th& formalists soy it ,ia.- 
So. single but essential a secret, 
could upt ibfl.tpbiinunicated-. That js 
' why' Dostoevsky did not, in any true 
sense, come out from under Gogol's 
overcoat. His version of an Akakv 
type of existence, in Poor Folk 

■ and In the Merrneladov scenes of 
' Crbne and Punishment, is ppiuted 

and LutellectuaMzed in a way that 
'for all its detail makes it seem. ft 
flat diagram, beside die unmeaning- 
ful perspective of Gogol, Stili more 
. revealing is > the transformation of 
-'th£. marvellous Maniiov, one of thte 
landowners' of . Dead ■ Souls, • into 
Svidrlgailov in Crime, and Punish- 
. ;menfc, -the. 'handsome open-faced 
, creepy character who is “nothing 
. • jh particular". You cannot turn 
the n* t,o into an idea, as Dos- 
toevsky ftedins to have intended- 
Bbtlh’ characters are. mepvorabJe, 
" and- comic,, bat there is a certain 
.-staginess about Svi^rigttilov that 
•-.'Confines, the drama of his being to 

■ rumour ‘nnd ■ report ; . whereas Maiil*. 
-lov irjssiaes vyboJe andj entire-. in tile 
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D. H. Lawrence's annotated copy of Jix, the selF- 
appointed chucker-out — a cartoon by Low printed 
in the Evening Standard on February 26, 1929. It 
is reproduced iu The Life of D. H. Lawrence, An 
Illustrated Biography, Hu Keith Sagar (256pp. Eyre 
Methuen. £9.45. 0 413 39950 8). which contains 
over 150 pictures, sixteen in colour, of Lawrence, 
his friends, places where he lived, and of his paint- 
ings, many of which have not previously been pub- 
lished. The cartoon's legend reads " (Left to 
right) A * frank ' women nore/isl. Shakespeare, 
Shaw, Wells, Bennett, Aldoiis Huxley, D. H. 
Lawrence, James Joyce. Each is accompanied 
by his literary inspiration ” — to which 
Lawrence adds ‘‘except me, so I suppose I've got 


none ", and beneath his signature, the place and 
date of writing : " Bandol, inhere the Pansies were 
bom. 2 March 1929.” What occasioned the cartoon 
wus doubtless the seizure bp the police of u type- 
script of Pansies, which Lawrence had sent to 
Curtis Brown, and concerning which he wrote to 
Aldous Huxley “1 have been doing « hook of 
Pensdes, which f call pansies, a sort of loose little 
poem form ; Friedti says with joy : real doggerel ", 
A question was asked in Parliament about Pansies 
to which thc Home Secretary, Sir William Joynaon- 
Hicks, or “ Jix ", replied that he ' had given the 
author two months to establish that they did not 
contain indecent matter— assuring the House that 
then did. 


A Guru in the shires 


By Jan Morris 
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This book is about one of history's 
footnote characters. Such persons 
often deserve to remain at the bot- 
tom of the page, and at first sight 
the Maharajah Dulepn Singh or 
Punjab, who lived in Europe from 
1854 undl his death in 1893, would, 
seem to be a perfect case in point— 
a transient extra on tWe nineteentli- 
centiiry stage, whose story could be 
expanded only Into unreadable the- 
sis or reinathderable monograph. 
However, by elevating this obscure 
princeling from the small print, 
Michael Alexander and , Sushiia 
Attend have not only done historians 
a service, but have two'duced a most 
satlf ac (ory book tor the general 
reader, full of surprise, delight and 
poignancy. 

Duleep Singh inherited tlie’ 

S lories of . Rail jit Singh, the half- 
lind, drug-ridden lechevqus and 
indomitable lion of the Punjab. He 
was not In fact son to. the Lion, 
who preferred fondling' boys to 
fathering them, but kras the -pro- 
duct of an affair between ari ambi- 
tious woman of the household and 
one of the Maharajah's fondlings l- 
.'Jt entertained Rap] it, though,' to 
acknowledge him as a son, and with 
ills mother's bloodthirsty help,- 
Duleep Singh succeeded to the 
throne In JB43.- $ix years later, ; 
when ,he was eleven, ha .was de- 
posed with "dubious, legal justifica- 
tion by thC .‘British— who took the. 
opportunity -at the . rain? rime, to 
relieve him of the Koli-i noor, pia, 
mo'iid, which they chopped iqto a 
■more fashionable shape ..and g?v«| 
to Queen Victoria, ' , 

Duleep was snatched '1 froqi his 
mother and taken to FUttogiiui'. far 
'from his own country,, and there 
eti misted 40 the care at a firm and 

f ;odly. ‘Scottish tutor.. . He was ah 
tnpressipnphle child, dud at the age 
of ‘fourteen : resigned his; Sikh re> 
ligion and became a Christian, thS> 
first Indian prince - to ; do so, .Tlid 
GoVerhor-Gpneral , ■ declared ; it . a 

•T blessed : result” /pf.jthe . British: 
: acquisition '.of. die P.unjab, and, IM. 

! conversion' ■ brought the - precocious 
-apostate ;to .the attention :of 'Queert 
VVlctwIa .liersolf. ■ Ip 1854..% '.was- 
, taken , to England, to llve j .the^Qucen- 
Siimitibned nlmTo the. palace almost 1 


ut mice, and tonk 0 lively Interest 
in everything he did. 

Indeed, tlie greatest pleasure of 
this very pleasurable book lies in 
the kindly care bestowed upon the 
recently dispossessed Muluirajah by 
the soon-to-be-p racial med Queen- 
Empress. She was attracted by him 
from the start when as a boy of 
sixteen he first appeared before 
her, jewelled and turbanhed in the 
splendour of his princely youth. She 
repeatedly confided to her journal 
her fondness for him, her hopes 
for his future, her fears for ms 
weaknesses, and he appeared so 
often in. the place of honour at her 
dinner table that the Prussian Am- 
bassador had tlie ' impertinence to 
complain about it,. Her Majesty was 
astbnidh'ed, - she recorded,- K at any 
Ambassador pretending to dictate 
w/10 is tn be at ' die Queens 
table . . 

In return Dulcop revered the 
Queen until the day. he died, 
addressing her always as My 
Sovereign” and writing, .her- long 
introspective letters of gratitude or 
anxiety. Under the influence of the 
Prince of Wales. Baker of the;Nile 
and other sporting bfavos, he grew 
up to be almost a caricature of an 
English country magnate, often 
photographed at shooting' parties In 
tweeds end deer-ji*Iker mat, or' car* 
taoned in Spy in white ti^. and, toils. 
He Required an - estate ■ hi - Norfolk;- 
.ha was ranked the fourth best shot 
• in England, he entertained munifi- 
cently and ran up gentlemanly debts 
—only natural, the Queen thought; 
for an Oriental Prince. For aiv 
Oriental Prince he remained; In nis 
own irtind bb in hers. When he 
wanted a bride he chose, a. haif- 
Ethiopian, half-German teacher ha 
had observed at thc American 
■ Presbytprlan Mission School during 
a 1 'visit to Cairo, and when he. 
thquclu about Ills' oV/n past- a sferlsa 
' of 'aflenation- festered.' The iniquity 
of ids dispossession rankled; and he 
became' obsessed With financial 
7 claims against the Government of 
’India. Despite the sympathy of the 
Queen and the active support of 
swells like : Lord ' Heiiniker and the 
Duke of Graftom oil his memoranda 
tp -die -India- Qrficej. all' his- letters, 
to The Times got him nowhere, and 
in the end Something - cracked in 
podr ■ Dulebp's mind. , . ; . 1 
He " abandoned his Christianity, 
and becftihe a Sijdi again, Hdaban- 

- doped his:. allegiance to the Crown, 
and 1 to|ok ' to signing . ; his. • letters'; 
11 Duleep Singh, . proxid implacable 

,-iidCu.df England .-He abandoned; 
Jiis- wire and five ; children, and woht 
...to liyp lyith a Cocknpy access, first, 

- iti Paris, then }n Moscow i : Hc. sept 
ageilts. ;infu .Ttidta to fditiept robel- 


lion, declared himself the lawful 
ruler of' tlie Punjab, courted 
Russian intervention and finally 
revealed himself as' the mystical 
Eleventh Future Guru of the Sikhs, 
who was destined to ride all Tudi* 
between Calcutta and the Indus.. 

Even then His English friends did 
not desert him, and the Quean wrote 
of his -affairs not in -linger but In 
affectionate distress. His plots were 
Foredoomed.. British intelligence 
was ahead of him at every step apd 
the Government of India allowed 
htin rope only to hang himself : : 
when iti 1886 he decided to go home . 
to India and reclaim his heritage, 
he was, err cs ted hi Aden, and sent 
back to Europe. The Eleventh Guru 
ended ids days forlornly in Paris, 
grey and balding his jewels' sold, 
his ambitions denied, half-paralysed 
by a stroke. and bitterly wishing that 
he had remained n country land- 
owner after all, 

. He died in Paris in his fifty-sixth 
year, and -was burled by his own 
,vyish -at 'his- beloved home In East 
AngJia — where his', oldest son Frank, 
according fo the authors, presently 
bccdihe tt popular' country squire 
and ah enthusiastic local nis tor ian. 
His is a sad, sometimes .funny, con- 
sistently * teaching 78tory( and the 
only re.al villains , ip it are rho in- 
flexible, InMei'i twists, i»f die Raj, 
who rulnediTDuleep Sijigh's life for ; 
him without a hint of remorse or a , 
flicker of compromise. At home 
English people of qll ranks seem 
to.- have, sympathized with him' 
..always*; the? aflstOerats) ot ;his shoot-; 
in 3 parties stuck' by ' him to the 
'end; tho good old Queen herself, 
meeting him for the .last time in 
the south of*. France when all bis 
treasonable plots had been exposed, 
and all his oriental glamour was 
lost; held his hand .and {did him his 
faults wore not only forgiven, but 
‘forgotten 'too. F > ‘ ' 

Duleep Singjr and the ' English 
liked nnd understood each obher. 
The Eleverich Gum and the fourth 
best slibt iu England truly . overlap, 
pcd. It wa^i hot race but history 
that' '.-'dictated' J thjx- - itiolancholy 
story: a little parable about the 
nature of forte inajeure, plucked, 
deftly - from , the > ■ footnotes and 
beautifitlly enlarged. : ■ 

A ’■ Catalogue- of. the ■< Library of .Su* 
Richard . Burton,' KCMG, held by 


1 



Institute' (170pp. ... 

.'•£).i'-Titel catalogue,: which has ad 
' iiitroductipti ,by Jail Morris, lisli 
108 -of Buv.tQU’s own .works,, twelve 
.works by otr, 'attributed; to Lpdy 
. Button, 5nd vBuuton’i library. ' . ■ 
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Johnson before Boswell 

By William Haley 


When two melt into one 


JAMES r.. CLU FORD: 
Dictionary Johnson 
Snmncl JiihiMini's Middle Years 
372pp. Ilcinemanii. £10. 

0 07 0] 1.178 5 


ihere is no disrespect to three 
genernti on* of Johnson enthusiasts 
and scholars in saying that four men 
— Chapman, Reude, I’oiveil, and 
Clifford— have borne the palanquin 

?he^ twentieth C century * n Soinu r 'mfy 'The subtitle of From Pintles to J JJJ) 1 %hr?dle^Rassehu * r ht, d 15?' 
claim a place for Birkhcck Hill It Portraits is ** Problems of a Liter- Idlei *, Rasselas, the Die- 
ts true lie died in 1903 and his fine a *X Biographer Clifford des- P &^ er X Mufiazine, m 

edition uf Johnson's Lives of the c ^ l!} £ d ,l,s ow " solutions to some «lf th fl C Hvp J h ° h" *lS. ke AS? B i5 “L" 
Poets appeared in 1905. But Hill ?f Dividing biographies into f, e ,, ,-fi : J?* . i hs „ p f n ‘ t j°![ lg 

was a viciorrun, the contemporary f', ve categories, Objective, Scholarly- u P* o/esstonally and magisterially, 
and friend of Jnwcit aiul Leslie Wsrocicul, Artistic-scholarly, Nar- These were also some of John- 
.Siephen. L*. 1 '™* I iL C i£ n ' h ® PU 5 hl l of Mr ! son’s lowest years. He suffered 

e mtiM re mark able of the Four iS! eA.f,.5i ■ th “ e *? n J d spongiug-house and debtor’s prison, 

was A Icy 1 1 Lycll Reade. an Jo ]? ,s ? n ,n . , the th ! rd * He was reduced to a nomadic exis- 


tmns in From Puzzles lo Portraits, the fine forty years of Johnson's 
nnsed on Lectures he gave at North life in greater detail titan had pre- 
Curolina Slate University in Raleigh viousiy been possible. It ended with 
during March 1969, the book is os “ the Lichfield bookseller’s son . . , 
nhsoi bing H5 A. J. A. Symons’s The soon to be well known as the author 
r **mi r Corvo, and more reward- of two widely admired poems and 
log. Ills description of his Hdven- of a tragedy which had moderate 
Lives in Wales, seeking to discover success, and as compiler of the 
uml obtain holographs of Johnson, best dictionary of die English 
Fawny Burney, Lucy Porter, and language”. The period 1749-1763 
others, hits an unfading excitement, covered by Dictionary Johnson In- 
A biographer needs to have luck, eludes the years which students of 
He can benefit from it only by Johnson are coming increasingly to 


sesquipedalian sty It', lit lines nnt 
ordinarily use ni;m.v loan ivouls 
or cumbersome expression*. One 
of his most charnci eristic sen- 


A year later he ,> 8S ^ , 
nuichmn for The Via* J 
He llelneJ *J5 


the fifth?) Shelley started his re- 
searches with Plato’s Symposium. 
He translated it in 1818, and wrote 


of his most characteristic sen- vuung Mudent UtmA 6 NATHANIEL BROWN . He translated it in 1818, and wrote 

tences, which ends .> mi peril He and Chrixtimheri L, 8 * 81 *^ Sexuality and Feminism in Shelley an introductory essay on The Man- 
chapter in Rasselas, is made up gmxl friends .imil Harvard Universitv Press. ner *.°f Ancient Greeks Relative 

almost solely of liion... syllables, lonfiiud to V ii 1 u3£L*A nirt H- ???% Hai vai »' verity less. fQ /|e 5ub ; ecf f Low which was 

“No man can nmc die fniiis of Slllillf r(tn . £10-50. 3 uncharacteristically cautious, but 

autumn while he is delighii.tg f *• fc. 0 674 8 “2*« t0 A* pi,b ' 


herd work. 


value. Johnson was at his peek as 


Out of floi Ly words, thirty -tevuii 
liave only one syllable. And voi 
the sentence has all ol' Johnson’* 
stately tone and forma 1 riivilnu. 
Obviously it is nor vocabulary 
ailone which produces his easily 
recognized effects. Nor is ii leituth 


..... . ' , nu,ISfi . tl0.5U. uncharacteristically cautious, but 

_... „ c l3 HC „ K „ ll i| l . bl ,l '* u .f 1 *”*® 1 '"Iwed that the fij 0 674 80-85 a still sluggish enough not to be pub- 

his scent with the flower* uf the *£ , '«![.* “J 10 ! 1 h ” hid irilh jj!' lls,ie . d in fu J until 1931. He was 

spring: no man can. ut the Name ' . vanciyandQ ’ . particularly fascinated (again like 

I'Cne, fill lus cup from the source n" A JUl 1 ' P"?!! and 2 Tl, e “fairy slug” version pf Shelley most people) with Aristophanes 
and from the mouth „f the Nile.” V, 1,f f ert,1 » lal t 0 m we are all familiar with, if {able about originally spherical 

- l hi '} , frni ' d Fsalmnarar onK because his critics feel bound humans— three sexes, male, female 

a club nf three, ,l, e other, wi £J£ and again to refute it. A and J hermaphrodite— spht down the 


.lollll.SOII it ltd 


hers btiu) . time and *8®* 

flail . a 1 ! If Of 


middle by the gods for' cartwheeling 


mepnen. ^ ' " e PU 5 01 M, 'S s° n ’ s low «t years. He suffered 

The niiiM renmi kuble of the four Vn.»!u S / eC ? Tld ■ 1 ^ e ’, an . d spongiug-house and debtor’s prison, 

men was Aleyn Lye] I Reade. an dScuS/m H e w “* r ® duced fl nomadic exis- 
ardutcct whose primary interest 3 JSd Kli Wogmpher tence in the poorer par* of London 

was in gencaiogy. Kcsearchina his -ifu f ^ that m the after his eviction from Gough 


recognized effects. Nor i* it k.imth V , lo Kt, y««Wrt three .isi,!': of the Zeitgeist ” at his back, lias 
of sentences. Some of the ure.n Atl ll , 1 hl ‘ se arc among die decided boldly to agree. The time 

Romantics, notably Lamb and |)c ' v0,1 ' kl “iwr». j n addition Cilffordb. h« come for the rehabilitation of 


This is why, says Aristophanes, 


Oiiinroir V* * ... l ‘ ' n ^wiion Clifford hti kas come tor tne renamiirarmii or when ] 0vePJ5 meet t i, ey clnsp each 

Quwicey, often write much lnngi..|' ‘. C , L< , n •*£ others, from ton • die niue feminist and the feminine OP h er so desperately: each wants (in 
sentences than Johnson. Tn he ]**'!.' ? K ‘' Vs *he Dirhsturyt,, n,a11 ' Shelley's translation) “-intimately 

sure, one cun easily find places {„ IJ‘“| ,M . a,,cc s wlm hove lone L c ,, and Feminism in Shel- 10 mix att d melt and to be melted 
where the semcces ^ ho s nnmed jS! 5 /.flfinvol ved in rSv the same together with his beloved, so that 

packed with iiolysyllribk-s mid s Rejphboiirs >u Gough Soar L- t nf manoeuvre as Christopher one should be made out of two 
,®P p0a1 ' overly comjHex, with s - ®f l,d,0 ‘J t*io Guildhall rw^r Ricks’s Keats and Emharrassnlent: is - course, as Shelley recog- 

V K p ¥? ,, « lsni »nd anti- ^^ 0 ^, n ‘ :0,1 s »mprnpiiate SB takina some of the most conven- nIze<J > a description of homosexual 
Jesis but tins is far from the and “ auRnicntaiion dues 1 ' * ? D nX discordant and tradition- ecstasy (hermaiphrodites are 
^ P ° rram poi IU rtbout his t,ni, hts Hawkins's reinlnisceoca ' ally sfiiamefui aspects of the poet jokers), and this — since both his 
n Wb ,l5 & y eg , u Jls unmistuk- “ n . aH-mght party instkatef ? ■ -lid showing them to be virtues, reading of Plato and his delight in 
nfft^ a i ty i. ,S L the c °mblnation ■l°hn.son to celebrate die* Bui even "Sie titles suggest bow androgynous late Greek sculpture 

cam^SSed^nhT' a " d superbl ^ , °J Cht,r . Io «e LennoxS 1 . differently they proceed. 8 ^rofessor had convinced him .that the Greeks 

™gg ted observation. Hfg novel because it does not fit | H a : Ricks, via Sartre on slime, sug- kfew what romantic love was— set 


was in genealogy. Research inn his dxrieTh^ ria SF^ 1 ' 1,18 eviorion from Gough 

own family origins, he found Jinks nrnhe ilrnl^^fr ftj® 1 s 1 UIire . where his neighbours had 
w£h ft' Johnson’s family. He pub- soh’s > f ? lind eccentricities umccept- 

bsflied hi 1-1906 The Reades of Black- exercised Cllfffipi ^ J ably embarrassing. He was estranged 
wood IfiH «t;i<f Dr Johnson's . ; nu .n v h.. ^Lft« , mi l }? bis wife - Opening new vistas 

t00k with his siude.i^n UpHr a “'i C ^ ws Qn researches 


over. In the cnsuiug forty-six years 
Keade enriched the literary world 
with eleven volumes of Johnsonian 
bteiuunxs. The lust uppeured a veur 
liufore his death in 1953. They* are 
mines ihut are still being worked 
by writers on Johnson today. 

R. W. Chapmaii is mo well-known 


wjih his student* In America, with b£d« hi* own. nSf note/ are 
ua«ini MS absohite. Johnson’s relations with 


n , ,prnprlate lakh)/ some“ o“f' “the "most conven- a description of hoi't 

dnuhrs a »?Si! ,on du .«"- ■*'- tiona ft* discordant and tradition- 


Shelley's translation) “ intimately 
to mix and melt and to be melted 
together with his beloved, so that 
one should be made out of two ”. 
It is, of course, as Shelley recog- 
nized, a description of homosexual 


R. W. Chapman is ioo well-known m r nflM * . d ^ aub in l752 » his extraordinary 

lo need imroUuction to readerc nf Moreover, Freud, tape-iecordlngs, b f**vsoor seven years later when 
lhe TLS. L. F. Powell, meticulous a,, j con, P u, « r storage had wldenecf k, s mother was dying— ihese remain 
painstaking and indefatigable! htu Sut c . om l ,,| catcd the argument. „ PPy hunung-grounds for psychol- 


hjipcrtam point about his doubts Hawkins s reminisceatt ally sfiiamefui aspects of the poet jokers), and this — since both his 
„ Wb il5 ®>y es , lt unmisiuk- “ n . aH-mght party instigated^ Sid showing them to be virtues, reading of Plato and his delight in 

nP^vJ^ a J ily i. ,s ._ the combination f° bnso « to celebrate die mibtif Bui even ”Sie titles suggest bow androgynous late Greek sculpture 

cam^SSed^nhT' a " d Superbl - y Chnr . Io ^ e Lmdo»PS'. differently they proceed, ^^rofessor ba d convinced him .that the Greeks 

S f ,„ rV T 011 ' novel because « does not fitted: Ricks, via Sartre on slime, sug- knew what romantic love was-sei 

SSnn .n/J ,lle . Eoneial *he hour of sunrise at the time ’.' gasis .you Into admiring Keats’s hitu two main problems. First, wliy 

ol S boice V ie . Stl0n ' is »o wonder ' appetite for “slippery blisses” was this archetypal need not 

or Slow-moving Musical ohpi-ia DlCtintuim ..... . • ■. i_ j.. l ,h.» focused on women ? And sernnri. 


or Siow-iravmg musical effects, 
produce the impression of stalely 
”2*™* even 1,1 n10, »osy liable 

h e 2‘ , J, 1 J?f 11 s . ai f -Tohnson has 
been _ too often tudeed exrhi« Urt i» 


1 effects. Dictionary Johnson was over twi '' without in -the least implying that focused on women? And second, 
of stalely years in Hie making. 5 u you can become liberated from wnpt did the men do? 


1 from whet did the men do ? 

IrnSfn!? His answer to the first of these 
i bora ted voyeur, ^ an aggressively femi- 

seriousW’ means one = women ^ Greek society 

straightforward we . re tl,e victims of such thorough- 
ev Dilsem^raf. B ? ing P® trkrcha! repression that 
a P 7 M 2a Hi they were .not on/y spkitually 


o often judged exclusively Possible. The iineamenls andiit. takes the zeitieist senously means 
Rambler, Uh contribmiiS “« cr of ,b l 8 niost Bn-llah rffe: .!? ,.“?“** % C, X straightforward 
Idler were far more varied bshmeu tire an unalicrable pan rfr P bs between Shelley, pi esent fe-rai- 
»e readably written, ffls 0l,r heritage. What mlft ■ -"“J •■Wtmeius, end a possible 
t» Lord Chesterfield and clone is to clean uwav timeK ^ dro ®y n ^ 8 fu . t . l , u ’ e .. when . ^. ere Wl11 


schoTarship is filial." fiSZS£a£ «^ d -n,exienslo n sshow S ;cilS gobies- f 1 !? ftV ^rson"rh e pte^fo^BIac'S r^ 1 ^SaTl ' 

his difficult lo believe that a Siird W ^fi 1 J l - ll,l!4 to?" 6 ** more concerned omW WbnSBlTSLl? 1 n l ac !? lh , e ® nd « e sb ow how .forceful b . as restored to the portrait awb - 

name will ever be joined ns ed!!or hi b, ?« lQ R bie s of contemnororles gf 1 US 1 "SffiSfrTSflB'Si On« ifv prac,I f a> be could be! Jc details and much -bacK' 

efthis work. Economics on \tTo\vn ^ ose of pa8 t historical SwiSSSt “steni/i 1 !n^iv« tl0cks on lhfl Govern- Henceforth the pr e- Boswell Johhj; 

wifi ensure ihnt, even If otioseness ^ here iiccessarv Dictionary anV/ nf 8 f eve ^ y J# A 1I !SL 1 J? 56 .*■* d «emed worthy Wl11 be a full man and not juu< - 

iloos not. Janies Clifford was the Jut 1 ul frank an ^ explicit us rSsI in iln-Tif j te&0 ° by the Nei » Yorker vugue caricature, 

last df ihe oimrter ia ™ the most “ liberated » study. ^nc a . tr e Royal in Drury Lane. It has seven years a«o. On anoihr., ^^ nt..,.„ , 


uiofii UngJisn of.CT:"- -lints hativARii «1»V flw nrMenr fMif. golng P a ' trlBrc n al repression that 
^ «V7 a ll®rab!s.P®fr iiSst araunfanK** an^i ^*^^^osstble thB * were ”° L ot ** spiritually 
What mff*;. unbeautlfoUln some sense uni&coa- 

n away Ume's Wfc’ be seSalltv vriLliout reoulsion nibble), but actually physically 

i two centuries. 1 ' 3exuftlll y wltll0Ut repulsion. du jii, (Professor Drown has sntne in- 

i the portrait ink; - For some readers, this will make teresfcmg detail here on Shelley’s 


of this work. Economics on Its own 
wifi ensure ihnt, even if otioseness 


lasrdf the quartet to go. Reade 
died ,m s 1953, Chapman in iggo; 


th ° on ihe Govei-n: «3S S iSLSm 


hint sound- crazy (probably a bit of reading of eye-contact : he claimed 
a fairy slug himself) so I’d better » bo able to tell from statues chat 
. say now that this is a sane and Greek women, like modern Frcuch 


le most •* liberated” study. 

.The hook carries on immediately 


inearre Kayai in Drury Lane. It has seve n years a«o. On- another nlinn 
often been accepted that the play reminding u!s that iJSSu 
was a complete failm-« T, 'aHitinn Ccttlfllrfa t iuha '* « ^ _?J? 5 


Henry James, 


Dictionary Johnson's narcih: 
ends on Uie eve nf iliu meelioei; ; 
Boswell. Bur, ns Professor Cliffct • 
wuni.s, ihnt whs iioi . the tjinwi 
pnint in Johnson’s life.- Jt.-n- 
mercly the hiuee- of bis faint to./. 


scholarly study, written in a style ®°d Italian women reared in con- 
of slightly pained neutrality, not a vents, hod a blank, shallow gaze.) 

. millennial romp. If it U true that On the second question, wltich has 
there is a feminist bandwagon, it is seldom been properly Answered, he 
also true that feminism is revising * 8 more surprising : despite Eton, 
parts of literary history, and making he finds buggery unthinkable (be- 
us read ninny writers differently cause k degrades the lover) antTsup- 


for apart levels of, assiduity and ‘ Ua ” efi8 bookshop. Clifford had - Bt '"toasting fea- ms feter life. Hie IvJ „ ^ l umounted lo u home at Sireaita, , »P«tacies tor several reasons (I spontaneous orgasm. This U the sort 

competence— resulted in a friend-- P ut] J"ed the need foi 1 such a woik J 0,l ^oti is Cllf- was formed by him tn ' . Witl,out llwt Jolmsan woutdi*' W /'i a - Critical of tbkig that mekea er bes crinfio, 

ship between Professor Clifford and ' fSS?" 1 *., 0 ! Mrisonian StS/w ' immedim^ I ■ r ?P°/fi n *« of « f old Wends "%rSSS '? ve hod *he setting or .Hie ffiSh h »ii admitte ‘ 1 desMlriitgly.as atMi mutter « Adolescent! However, 

myseK. extending over: a quarter of i? 87 ^ 0 he wrote in 1951 S nJA ^ a1 ^ Johnson’s ClIfFord r Jden^ e " nreitv wnn JS V 9 which 1 i.lv cu shrined hio'i : “'““fh all were lost, that %lley Sholley's hypothesis is at least more 

a century. Had I never met him or He t ad ab «‘'t meerin* | t pw SS the *9V™ was spilt, of them ■ This duE ini Vn iA 1 ' ,he *.f posterity,: *; > '■■JSL&JQSf ?"* who would d i a ' g 1 6 " emus tl “ n , tlie , mo ^, recent vei- 

corresponded with hlnii I would still He re-emphasizef lt 8 im- " 'SSU' W^iPohnc®* hostility the way id its Taitio J”. „2 Jf 1 well>s W/«? of Johnson would ^., r:SA , ^ W -M p/, ( e ^ corners) ; slon, an eitrirelv plausible one, from 

jlidw? nim |o have been the mow Pp r *®nce . i^ the preface' to ^ These- W the 2SVW: been u mor tiling iviihaut ■# ; - J®* J* • P '> d- w Sir Kenneth ifover : thflt the ..boy 


Lite pubHiW 


myseu. extending over: a quarter of w whIch h e wrote in 1951 S /™ r 081 '^"* Clifford JdemJfieS nrcTtv \vr T ,n 'l' 0 which lias eushriued JiioT; : were lost, utat snelley 

a century. Had I never met him or He t ad “J ab ®“t meerini It per- he *91™ .was spilt, of them', 1 This duC ini Yn i„Ai ,he *ff«lIon* . of posterity,: *, - 5 u^JSLSf who would d {*- 

corresponded with him; I would still so,lan y- He re-emphasizef its im- ' Sifl Pdhncal hostility the way id its "faniouK* well's Life of Johnson would- !«■»;.- 0,1 corners) ; 

sssaS^-ff- laaJSss^SIS • ,,,ins 

' «u!d -|?| Cr St 3 ^ spacihe: .ft ^ficuliy f« htod«d readers lent' toTSnj ' 5?^ oim' whJI^^vL " ^ * 

H6n ’ ^ - w ; . hK* A'Sfc'vjcjS J, “g, 

^ ^ i: ^ s 0-UtlIOr- - ‘ j ^ocicLiive ail] 


Sir Keimeth 


that- the, -boy 
sed- to enioy 
os something 


Thotigii Shelley - seems never to 
have contemplated waking wet 
dreams as a model for present 
sexual relations, he does, as Prof es- 


By Lorna Sage 


Atastor'i as evidence that one's like, 
other half, soul-mate, is generated 
out of inner loneliness. In other 
words, he takes Hie Aristophnnic 
myth seriously, applied now to 
women, and as a result takes women 
seriously. Only if they arc free to 
achieve intellectual beauty (he may 
have borrowed the famous phrase 
from Mary Wollstonecraftj con one 
find one’s second self. His willing- 
ness to think of himself as partly 
feminine obviously makes this more 
plausible. There’s another ingredi- 
ent here, though, that die book 
might have mentioned : the loug- 
uaturatized tradition in English 
poetry (deriving From Plato, again, 
nut with the added persuasiveness 
of “domesticity”) that achieving 
this wholeness is a means to poetic 
creation. The poet’s very poetry 
may depend nit his marriage. Shel- 
ley would have found Aristophanes' 
rather forlorn third sex apotheosized 
In Spenser : 

Lightly lie dipt her twlxt his armes 
twainc. 

And strelghtly did embrace her body 
bright. 

Her body, late the prison of sad 
palne. 

Now the sweet lodge of love and 
dearc delight: 

But she faire Lady overcoinmen 
q uiglit 

Of huge affection, did in pleasure 
. . . melt. 

And m sweere ravishment pourd out 
her spright : 

No word they spake, nor earthly 
thing they felt, 

But like two senceles stocks in lnng 
enibracement 'dwelt. 

Had ye them seene, ye .wplild have 
surely thought. 

That they had baene that .faire 
, Hermaphrodite 

Which that rich Roiuotie of white 
marble wrought. 

And in liis costly Bath caused to 
bee site : 

So seemd those two, ns growne 
together quite . . . 
The erotic sublime -here bears clear 
and moving traces of its translation 
front an alien context, and reveals 
very .honestly -Ifow curious it is 
to diink of heterosexuality this way, 
. Spenser , cancelled - these lines, 
originally the climax of Book Three 
' of The Faerie Queene, when he pub- 
lished the poem’s continuation, but 
not ' because the hermaphrodite 
worried him': in later books Venus 
.herself, - and Nature, become 
. bi-sexual, and of- course Mrs Spen- 
ser puts in her famous appearance. 

Shelley’s first “marriage” (I use 
quotation marks- to suggest the 


Ire Tpuol*)- when.hA wds forty.r -. 

taade Columbia 


sor Brown 


J ifidnts out, bake “ ordlu- 
rotuns (for example in 


special -meaning it had for him) had 
turned the notion of two into- one 
to cruel travesty: ! Shelley first gal- 
vanized Harriet into a dazzle with 
idealistic electricity, and then 
accused her of having been .a 
corpse: “a dead and living body 


had been linked together in loath- 
some ami horrible communion ” ; he 
felt himself diminished by conta- 
gion, “ sunk into a premature old 
age of exhaustion, which renders 
me dead to everything ”. He is 
echoing the Milton of the divorce 
tracts, another vengeful victim of 
the search for the antitype, though 
in Shelley’s case disenchantment 
followed from meeting another 
woman (Mary Wollslonecraft God- 
win) who revealed Harriet for the 
loving sliani she was — mirroring 
back hii opinions so obligingly as 

10 return him to his loneliness. - 

In Mury he found himself con- 
vincingly redoubled (“ in our 
family '\ her sister Claire Clair- 
mont said, “if you cannot write an 
epic poem or novel that by its 
originality knocks all other novels 

011 the head, you are a despicable 
creature, not worth acknowledg- 
ing ”). He had not invented her, 
but nor was she too entirely other, 
.which was very important. For one 
of the odder side-effects of 
Shelley’s acknowledgment of his 
own “female” nature was an equi- 
vocal and potentially mean attitude 
to Hie masculine woman. His 
passionate friendship with Elizabeth 
Hitclicner had been the test case 
here. Hogg described her os * toll 
and thin, bony a-iid masculine . . . 
and the symbol of mule wisdom, a 
beard, was not entirely wanting. 
She was neither young nor old : not 
handsome, not Absolutely ill-look- 
.ing ". And Shelley, after tawing for 
a while to take her as all mind, 
rejected her as (alas) an “ugly, 
herinapliroditicnl beast of a 
woman ”. (It took Wilkie Collins, 
in The Womdti in White, to fall 
convincingly for a heroine with a 
moustache.) . “ To mix and melt and 
to be melted together”: creative 
love is recognition, like to like. 
According to Huine, says Profescsor 

- Brown, our closest sympathies will ' 
always be for those most like our- 
selves. Mary SlieLley’s inspired 
comment 011 this- was Frankenstein. 
She' must of. course, as the poet’s 
oilier hair, write ("He was forever 
inciting me to obtain literary repu- 
tation ”), but what she. produced 
was d fantasy of otherness and 
rejection. ** My -hideous progeny "i 

■ 89 she .called -it with maternal 
pride,- depicts not only Hie injustice 
by. which 0 creator corrupts his 
I creature, but also (picking up the 
! inevitable metaphor) a man who 
feels himself tied to a ..walking 

\corpse, which happeiu-r-flS . critics 
• have often pointed out — to be more. 
; human, more rational aiid more 
imaginatively versatile titap hhh- 
self. . t 

. Shelley’s closeness to. women, as 
friend, lover, husband, mentor, 
brother, did Involve a breaking-down 

■ of gender boundaries. It also, how- 


■ Ybfk;'- a pdtoK • ; / '■ 

9^ J^hhtohion-.lto- " fl' • 

)ish lltewlurt 'fis -A '*ht)le: -:He’ tn- X * OUcilTl S 

thused *- add - . • cduciriJd^ 1 -m*\W * 1 ■■ Jr : ^ 

Johnsonian scholstrs * of * tJte * neW 1 -a > 

generattod. In 194D he started John- lJ. 1 

•onion News Letter ; which now' hds ’ 'ft.'. W l - ' ■ ■ ' ■: • 

t'ZZvl 

^ec”. But Macaulay had given It A ®‘°8 pB P b y 

M correcting 'Boswell and j*&P, sCassell-. £9.95. . 
on Johnson. 0 304 30(66 2 
^djOufford brought unwearying. *=---- — " 

TJteperannlaj.ahdijnli 
It is aa t a W°g rapli er that Clifford’s ®f -Don . Quiyo’te ; makes 
ffT Hjs fjret major work, im possible to eo visace ' 


5jL-: 


affinities 


-'-rr-fe; 


• ' : ^ ■ •• • jjj\ -.--1-^:”-^ -ja- and it can be read with much quiet 

' '• lmmidiatelv ^h^- Fam ki- fd Howed ext l-abrdi nary - ;Likfi *h/. 1 * , ■}<* ujJikt -'‘ i-Py Bell . . . , Writing from retirement in rural 

■*i' ■ icnc p ^ r i 1 0 _' t ®. r Publication -in others he wan 5 tir ifl. * • U ^° nds i *toone«l hi Cervanlcs* wld , ■ - Suffolk, Georgs Lyttelton was lu- 

1590 1 rnniittJ1Ctl »H the ...I. I ii ' -cllnad to see Tiimsolf as a “decay- 

P ' that • Part 1 Sn«° W if a 0 i tf S 6liW ,c,aimr ^aintaina ;one Whn S JLJ!, l * fh u l ? d, ® d - ,,M i Astrana Mttrin • ing old josser ” whose remote locn- 

^ ' genertd HDnl?. 1 ^ t h H , "1 et-with ' the king’s* se rv tc a h i B 1 ®r» <}r - .£? Fit/mmiricc- Kelly m RUf ER T HART‘DAV!8 (Editor) t lion left him with a “positively. 

! »yro«- offert «to. riew'Jotg^;. w • morbid » relish for -good .talk. Hts 


. „ , rti} Alaa Bell 

ptcoped in Cervanlcs* »w 9 


in tne course 
Section to the 
i'-tmjroh-tipnrb- 
i ■ brought 1 hint 


ugh f re- 
st- trailing 
ndispos^d : 
ie resiilts 



-celobrating fwltli sonic misgivings) 

. ten years of publishing under Ills 
own name, in a firm with 310 books 
to its credit. In such spare time as- 
- business allows, hq is busy its a 
sdiolar with George Moore and Max 
1 Beerbohm, and with the- later stages 
or that monument of civilized learn- 
Ing The Letters Of Oscar Wilde. 

„ The venergy .is .always apparent, and 
.Sir Rupert's pwn letters are. charged 
with a much greater voltage than 
Lyttelton’s, whether it is . in the 
sympathetic expression of literary 
judgments (as in confirmations of 
views of -Orwell and Lawrence, as 
well as of Jane- Austen) or in the 

f mrsuitoi of an elusive point in 
iterfiry research; - His continuing 
skill . as an -.editor is better shown . 
in this volume than in 'its predeces- 
sor. Even though he tells' us that 
'the Etonian Content has been, 
reduced,' he .has rightly allowed’to 
, '.stand' LytfeltG.n’S jUdioio-us enimad- 
; version on Lord Byron, “ We .must 
, always; remember ”, he wrote, -wnj- 
* peTing informatiort Mrith'r charity, 
.“ lie Was ' a 1 Harrovian ”.' r • ' 

Frederick .- KirchhbfFs William 


It's a kind of -dissolution he’s after 
(lu tins like Lawrencq): he imagliies 
in tel tactually and practically heroic 
women, but their true value (any* 
one’s true value) lies in the- oceanic 
connection. His passages of cosmic 
sex are extraordinary and (if you- 
ca'n stand it) marvellous: 


The snow upon it»y lifeless moun- 
tains 

Is loosened into living fountains. 

My solid oceans flow, and sing, and 
shine ... 

It interpenetrates my granite mass, ' 
Through tangled leaves and trodden 
clay doth pass 

Into the utmost leaves and delicatest • 
flowers. ... 

In this love-duet between the . 
(female) moon and die (male) earth 
from Prometheus Unbound it would - 
be difficult— ramid the. general melt- < 

ing— to distribute the genders at aH > 
confidently. Professor. Brown quotes . 
Margaret Fuller, the American -1 
feminist, writing in 1845. Shelley’s < 
life, .site said, ”... was one of the.- 
first pulse beats in the present re- 
form-growth*’; his imagery pro->: 
motes “a plant-like gentleness in., 
the development of energy”. 

This vegetable love is undoubted- ■ 
ly one of the more tenacious femin- , . 
1st growths, bur it is at odds, as- - 
Professor Brown's chapter on Mary , 
Wollstonocraft admits, with the - 
rationalistic and individualistic 1 
arguments for women's economic .- 
and civil rights. He suggests that - 
both Wollstnuecraft * and 1 Shelley- 
tended, despite a conscious commit- - 
ment to enlightenment values,- to- - 
wards just this " feminist trausvalu- < 
adoii” which would set the female 
sensibility tip -as a model for the- 
male. He doesn’t convince me on . : 
Wollstoaecraft,' who muy Itave beeq 
passionate and impressionistic but 
VAas also— and Biutiiltanously — \ 1 

thoroughly reasonable, and as d" 
result often writes like a misogynist. 
On Shelley,, however, he's much 
- more persuasive : women's auton- 
omy could never have, struck 
Shelley as a desirable tiling, separ- 
ateness for him was the primal 
curse. 

The book’s final chapter spells 
out the connections of all tills with - 
current feminism. There ore two 
main directions in which __ the . 
sympathetic love tradition points;,, 
towards (feminist) (androgyny, and' 
— unsurprisingly, given its back- 
ground — 'homosexuality. The latter. 
45 " perhaps ..a more logical resolu- 
tion.", writes Professor Biown, since 
the whole: tiling is. based on “same ' 
.sex id6ntificatibn ”, . but: that way 
Hes diaastei* aud violence (SCUM * 
raising its ugly head): only tou- 
rer gence holds out hope. Thera is:-' 
here, as there was In Shellefr .(oven 
jurore in Mary) on underlyhlg -deg* 
pair, Relationship means. incest or;' 
identification, or cawmt exist: But- 
in actimlio*, surely, tho- breakdown 
.of -gender, boundaries (such as it is)’; 
spawris -much - more - variegated 
monsters then .this, people not only 
'■divided frpm each otliei*, but psycho- 
logically tnotley in themselves. If 
.you abdihaoh the -Zeitgeist, -.-ana; < 
oi gdnicist metapiiors about grOmh 
(and feminists pave little reason to. 

■ trtist them) ■ then . Shelley * becomes- 
a particularly -fascinating piece. In a 
puzzle whose " solution ” is^j’t yet. 
lu rialit. Professor Brown would , 
■doubtless accuse me of nostalgia 
for die sex. war. Certainly bis care* , 
ful, ' rather solemn exposition Of, 
Shelley does seem to invifb a pet 1 *, 
versa bout of 'misogyny. ,... . . 
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on Morris’s poetry and p^ose, aigy- . 
.-lug .that, these wete. “his! central- 
;• mode of self-diacq very aqd qxpves- 
aionfV- A chronology,: notes . and- 
selected bibJiograpliy are inaludedj 


Profaiipr Daniel H. H. I jigall j; Walgs Professor pf Santjfri t a t Harvard Unlvqr'aliy , 
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\ . estabikhed file reputation as pria of. tha leading authorities on eheient Indian " 
phllowphy and -literature. HI*, interest: In ancient India is diverse.. and .there 
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Asylum for aliens 


By IVfiirk Bonham Carter 


mind* of die impressionable but whom he regarde as go my °* 
oilier wise tout tilted masses, in poverty, a vice he never forgives, 
close fiecrer, and with their clamles- But . he went on, “ he clings to 
cine activities ultimately organized the right of asylum." 


and concerted by Secret Societies 
The factor which Porter identi- 


'flhere was, as Potter point* out, a 
difference between the attitude of 


UK-BNARU FOMTHR: f| M aq Being crucial is that of the government Mid that of the 

*rh» n^.uKi- /i.imiilnH in m;«i vir self-con# Ufcnco. It was this which public. The existence and activities 

M " I V,C allowed Britain in the nineteenth t*f refugees were a constant source 

ion bo rot men century to become the haven for a of embarrassment to successive 

242 pp. Cum bridge University Press, large number of polyglot, ideolog- govenvments, and culminated in 

f!5. i rally heterogeneous refugees, who the crisis of 1858. The governments 

JSBN 0 521 22638 4 arrived there not because it was often wished to meet the protests 


£15. * irally heterogeneous refugees, who the crisis of 1858. The governments 

ISBN 0 521 22638 K arrived there not because it was often wished to meet the protests 

their preferred place of exile but of foreign powers, but their 

tmimmm ... «■ because r litre was nowhere else to attempts were equally often mu- 

go. t rated. Aliena legislation Intro- 

A* its title indicates, Bernard By 1848, when the largest influx j 1 "®?™ 11 1 ro^^or^’Tohn 

Pouter'* book is about refugeos i« occurred. there were already signt- “ 1 JjS?' A Z Act* at 1848 which 

this country between ‘ 1848 and Kcnnt colonies of Italian and ^ «&r S 

3858, the year in which Lord Pal- Polish, and a few French refugees, iqn'l'^thore 

Dnvw.inw’.ir fell a; « ron- mn-lnlJ in Thereafter >«• . between 1826 Blld 1905 there 


By 1848, when the largest influx < h ' ce *™ 

' c “- rcd co!o^". w ‘- , H 3 £ si ?"i. ah™. aITS wlirt 


merstiMi’s government fell as a con- mainly in loihjoii. Lnereuner • • nnrt , in B nr event uHpms 

sequence of the defeat of his French, Germans, more Poles, Hun- r^L:.! 0 ./T™ nViitwl 8 

Conspiracy to Murder Bill. The garinus and, after the 18C0s, Rus- m-huh' 

Hill «. !„.r„dii«cl in nn nunmpt E™ joined rhem. The .oil of ^'^Dc and 

to appease the government of honour, for such it must be called, * tn L’lmnw 

Napoleon III. of which Palmerston is impressive. The names of indi- 'und 

wus a supporter, in the wake of the vidua Is who cume at one time or * £««« P „1 rhin 
Orsini conspiracy. Felice Orsini another. some for short periods, e“ -, "" ar op “ ,aon ° n th,a 
had been for some years a refugee others, like Marx, for life, reflects lwu ®‘ 

in the IJimed Kingdom and on Hlmost every shade of opinion in In Hie popular mind the right of 
January 14, 1858, his bombs, manu- Continent a] politico. Loine-Philippe, asylum had become assimilated to 
lacuired In Birnungham, exploded Men enrich, Louis Blanc, Victor other British freedoms, like the 
iupr the J'luce de I'Opfira in Paris Hugo, Kossuth, Garibaldi, Bakunin right of public meeting and the 
in an unsuccessful at tout in on the and (.eiiin (in 1902) are merely a freedom of the press. Its existence 
tile of the Einpcror. Tlio position few of them. The prominent gen- was one of the signs of English 
u the French government was erally attracted some brief atten- difference, of the superiority of 
suauthucM*wara ana oaay to com- Hon on arrival before slipping into which people were proud. Although 
prehen d, Wlij; had tlus British Imr- i| 10 obscurity of fJieJr more humble the presence of some 7,000 rent- 


boured Orsini and his colleagues 
for so hiany years and token no 
Hope U> pi' event him. conspiring 
Kguditst the head of u friendly 
state? And supposing, m seemed 


Hon on arrival before slipping into which people were proud. Although 
iho obscurity of their more humble the presence of some 7,000 refu- 
follnwcrs, who lauded without fame gees in the early 1850s served no 
or fortune, settled in national com- very obvious British interest, no 


mutdtles in London and engaged 
themselves in the generally futile 
and acrimonious politics of exile, 


gaged one supposed they constituted a 
futile tfireeut to the body politic. It was 
exile, by no means disagreeable that “ a 


/tiff- and acrimonious politics of exile, by no means disagreeable that " a 

* Of a *n'* 06 • from time to time hatching con- wretched population of foreigners, 

•JmXRJ "SKJSE *P«f*cies such as OrsinFs. Eking wearing hate such as no one 

J* Jffti J. out a firing woe their main pre- wears 7 should "set ell the power - 

to otovide Muabu \Ath m occupation and here “the seuse of ful monarch* of Europe trembling 

? U €quaj y difference M which allowed England except the Queen Of England " 

Hood thirsty conspiracies ? !o i lucerne an asyilum manifested ( The Times). It woe positively 

i. «t/#l . . 1 . - 1 l . . • Iisel IS Li. - L . — ..IUJ . 


out * Mviiig thflk main pre- wears " should "let all the power- 


It wes-a difficult and cmbairassinc m Indifference* . if not agreeable to be confident that the 

question for the British to answer, outright hostility. As individuals English were immune to any sub- 

The defeat of the Cons piracy Bill they were tolerated, . but Utile varsive - influences the refugees 

was In fact their reply to the more. “The Englishman", wrote might try to exert, " The first wwd 

French and to protests or a d mi Iru 1 Herzen, “has no special love of that -a foreigner would hove to 


French and to protests of a d mi I tu 1 Herzen, “has no special love of that -a foreigner would hove to 
nature from Austria, Prussia and foreign ere, still less of refugees, utter in which the letters ' Hi ’ or 
Russia fn iho years since 2848. ■ •- • • 

Palmerston had tried to strengthen 

tho lawjto counter the activities of a 1 P i t 

alien refugees, but Parliament A nnn tAf t h A tYlQCCAC' 

rt d «£LS low ^ to| Mul . wbo " ajl Xd&o 1UI lllC lildooCo 

Lord Derby’s government charged . ■ -i . - : f. v v f 

Ot-sini's ! colleague Bernard with — r - r — - - -- _ a 

being dccessory to mutder, the r -_ , - 7 — * 1 25'2, ut ,Sf°5I l ‘ 

iMSlt 3S5J5S B » Dai,id MltclieB SdvcW giHgagg^S 

of TOdferous public approval. The r 7 ii . r^r !^t h if& 8 ^Lriiu 


would hove to 


* w* occurred, would overthrow any 
u i tempt he might be disposed to 
make inimical to the public 
peace ", was Lord Auckluud's con- 
tribution to tile Aliens debate of 
1816. More chan thirty years later 
The Times wrote in the Mine 
spirit : “Once on British soil, 
Ledru Rollin and Louis Hlnnc rave 
in vain. They publish what they 
please : no censor interferes, but 
tiie public read it not.' 1 

The defeat of PulmcrsLoti's gm- 
ei-nmcm on the Conspiracy Hill 
was a landmark; ufter rhui, for 
many years, no Briti»h udiiiinisira- 
tion felt it worth wliile tu try to 
introduce a similar measure, and 
Continental governments bad to 
accept that no pressure they could 
exert, short of war, was likely to 
change British policy rowurds refu- 
gees. The prospect of legislation 
having disappeared, administrative 
measures, such os die surveillance 
of aliens by the police, were also 
dropped. Liberal policies i u these 
metier flourished m die heyday of 
British self-confidence. 

But almost Impercep t ibly, be- 
tween 1870 and the end of the 
century, attitudes shifted. In 1881 
Gladstone's government had no dif- 
ficulty in securing «he conviction 
of a German refugee on the charge 
of incitement to murder after the 
publication of an article in his Ger- 
man-language paper published in 
London, approving of the recent 
assassination of the Tsai*. In 1905 
the first aliens legislation was 
passed and though the Liberals 
voted against it in opposition, when 
they won office the following year 
they took no steps to repeal it. The 
refugee policy of the 1850s and 
1860s was a nuatifeatetion not only 
of self-confidence but also of xeno- 
phobia. The Aliens Act of 1905, 
however, had very Stole direct con- 
nexion with political refugees; it 
was prompted by the arrival of 
of substantial numbers of Jews from 
Eastern Europe, and towards immi- 
grants of till* kind the xenophobia 


of i-lie British stimulated the U. 
generous responses with JJ*? 
today we are all i„ 0 familiar. 

It Ls temp nng m conclude 
Fortier titai rite change of 
marked by the legistotion S iq« 
was a symptom of the erosinn 
British self-confidence which cuu 
with economic depression, iho chd 
tonge to our industaiail w«reMn 
from Genmuiy aaid ih e Uoh3 
States, and the Hume Rule conmi 
versy, winch was accompanied h» 
terrorism ami conspiracy ']>» 
policy of enticed ing "moderete 
liberal uiMUiuums" wos not fol. 
lowed in Ireland. But this, ^ u 
ndinitif, is too glib. The fact U that 
refiigcet from religions or poHrical 
persecution have at most timei 
been treated with more generositt 
by govermnents of this countn 
tiuui those whose arrival wu 
prompted by economic motives. 
The Huguenots, and tiie 40,000 
French who at rived after the Re- 
Vidution of 1789, were greeted yen 
differently from the Irish and the 
J ews. 

Although, in bis opening page*, 
Porter recognizes that there m 
different kinds of refugee, by coa- 
centradng almost exclusively on 
the years between 1848 end 1851, 
mid on the politico) refugees froa 
the Continent, he fails to contra* 
their reception with diet of tti 
other far lurger group of refugees, | 
the post-famine Irish, who woi 
flooding into the country timid- ■ 
fcaneously. I find it herd to btiim 
chat, hod Ireland not been part el 
the United Kingdom, restrietim 
woulld net have been imposed « 
Irltih immigration even before tit 
famine, just as' they were imposed 
on the Jews in 1905; While it tnu 


wc* be that national self cote- 
device allowed a liberal policy toll 
pursued towards the small gf^ip ft 
poUtiotil refugees in questtoa. it 
cannot be concluded that « sCmilv 
poflicy wouOd have been fotiowti 
towards fflr huger numbers • I 
economic refugees frotn ;• tkt 
Continent who appeared to dv«« 
ea the employment and ihe.^vhl 
: standards of pie indigenous ijopolt 
tion. . J - ' 


A lass for the masses 


OrslnJ cAnspirucy 
inatie example of 


y was the mest dra- • ■ , 

>f the dilemma fee- ANDRO LINKLATER : • 
vernments In - the An Unhuabanded Life 


a Catholic convert, a devout theoso- 
phfot, a. ’strict" vegetarian and an 
advocate of natural " clothes. In 
hor later phase she habitually wore 
a Ibtftg, loose irohfc, block mantilla 
•and open sandal®, achieving the 
'appearance and - (with some) the 
reputation of & secular saint, a 


mg British .{governments in the An Unhuabanded Life :■ • 

d . w * 4 il oiUow1 ^ 8 JL 48, H nd * c ** Charlotte Despard, Suffragette, ear diet GandaTf Butter 

' Socialist and Sinn FeineT ral?tiv«^t Sh 

271pp. Hutchinson. £8.95. : . John* French, found her an embar- 

S whl^^thta^country ^140040 6 . ; • ' raseing embodinient of her own 

would fifed itself isolated. ' ■■■■■ ' ■ 


271pp. Hutchinson. £8.95. 
.?K r8 t i.V- 0U ii.L^ o 89 140040 6 


to . whlS thta country . 140040 6 ^ 9 SSS HuT ^SS 

wowld fijid itself isolated. ^ ^ .J^aric ‘(w. 

Pbnter’s stoiy is l usefuHn dispel- Rac he| Ferguson described her °^«' P^am". 

Hrst : *<Wwil«t meeting as "« ■ Of Mrs Despard's first novel, 
UlCUHieatUI century was a period of . h«A4v hrwu M nn imnrmuiniuihlo Clhantp fli P,M>a na c.im.r ,Iia 


has daunted potential biographers, 
including Mrs ' Despard’s suffra- 
gette lieutenant, the formidable 
Teresa BiHuigton^redg, he hus suc- 
ceeded admirabily in tracing the 
inner logic that gave a certain 
coherence and nobility to a career 
whose vagaries reduced committees 
to despair as, obeying her “ voices", 
this aged St Joan (“ I cartn'ot be tied 
up " was her cri de cocur ) zig-znggeil 
towards the Cooperative Common- 


wo men wing imperialist, 1 - ohm* 

'debts she often paid, 
wavered ; and us the slater of 1 
hlgh-ronldiig military man sha an 
treated with a sometimes gawl 
lejiiency, fiiinlbin it hard to 
arrested as a suifragette and enj^' 
ina a charmed life dui'inn her Inti 


™ Hrst meeting a* "a - Of Mrs Despard’s first novel, 

-r!! heady brew to an impressionable Cjiaete as Ite, Pure as Snow, the 
aixteen-year-old, for the kocial cum- Athenaeum said that “it occa- 
Jaui^ 36 nconbm fc-cuni-moral issues arising stonally almost rises to tragedy, but 
SusSr oul °* * straightforward political » never truly pathetic and is sel- 
^ 'uf demand were endless and covered dom either humorous or absolutely 

i,n K sUch apparently unrelated topics ns duU" Except that she was often, 

rise ri-rmrt t« • 1 iUegitlmBcy end • syphilis From Jot the most part unintentionally, 
^8 - I^ T^S revoluSons Mflr> Wollstonecraft. onwards the ^tmy ; this could well stand as a 


ari^ig sionally almost rises to tragedy, but 
political *tever truly pathetic and is sel- 


f^saiUateiL os thev t wonven’e movement, in ite utopian sununaiy of her reckless (to that 

SemSS ’and rcflolv ® , to man-made ’“society “tent “ uuhusbanded ») and on 

S5J?^Sd atfBriSh *i!SliMri£uSl lo r ri 8hts. had trumpeted the the whole endearingly sea tcy public 
feel mSda diff erent until 1 AM enfranchleemant , and emancipation parabola, which did. not begirt until 
ShLT vtith^he Chitist wS of the ^' ca, ?® d weak ^ sex as the ?!l e _ r the death of her husband in 


^oSng^?etted tiS lwr J » Now Disneneadon, ^90. 

£!S??*:SS[ much as Visionary sodnUsti! ora! 


^SSiSS Sld^a ISflSKutr^iSf « Marimba Desperd wag an ideal 
4WWl“)ce and that of their . Con- ^ ^ o*® WfiBtr! 1 ?* ?nly- wealthy, _and an 


towards the Cooperative Common- 
wealth of her dreams- 

The _ sruelline sixteen-year 
apprenticeship, living and working 
in the slums of Wandsworth' und , 
Battersea, that preceded eight 
years of notoriety in the suffra- 
gette movement, first as Hut Sec 
of the WSPU, then as head, • or 
figurehead, of the doggedly, but 
stormily, " democratic ’ Women’s 
Freedom League, are described, in 
moving detoil. Her battles with tiie 
Poor Law system — even more than 
Mrs Pankhurst she was the terror 
of workhouse officials— led hot to 
• pioneer and finance a miniature 
welfare state io Battersea, complete 
with » ' school- meals service, - a 
clinic and a free issue of boots to 
. barefoot children. 

She emerged from this expert- 
. ente as a staunch member of. the 
ILP, firmly convinced that > 


wogemer. wsuppearea to. tats- day. r.' ™ a , lu tor- ousmcss-uKe menttuny, acquired es 

raaibfcd Ifieir . rtirvival Tn ru P"°^ ■ «n agent iti Hongkong, . provided 

:«4« and, tirt economic prosperity . Ohoriotte ■ Despard would have only -sustained education which 

<-«caaes to appirovjed of., that sentiment..' Her ^ is headstrong, unschooled woman 
* 1 *^' the insatiable redemptive urge makes ovwrhad.Twonty yearsiof steBidy, 


^ England m i844 , (father 1 lW °j !lSTL TBg ?) ,0 i^ We.sjiineVei? 

‘ttWiSSfeJW* l “’*° ' W- ; SootrishJ. heir/ fiMt 1 ; *L ***• 

' h*?W,;P«3v4aed.. : 1 J® rt> ' lr w ? a * T ^ l ^ n u afch^bol lQf .Max 1; and; lite ifecome froM . the 

■ ■■ 1 .-1 1 • ' . Piiim/II ill-- • J 1 .a' 1 . - irVAn rit «,i. J • n '■ *1 s ... 
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1, .. 7/ . _nt«s Kumoitieo 

f r.wnrta, , of exploited. Woman and 
V sweated Labour,, o* the Lasses and 
1 , Masses, Could do thqt, 

!. : ' ■ She ihefielf ; com bin ed fervent 
preaching of a MCialisUhefisophlst' 
gospel.;; with, 'lavish . ‘.donation of 
i’ f V ?T em t,o. 1 ^esei'ving 

.: ' JrfoletitW, f :^wme rustic 

» aud . ypf.’- ) W^eUfrtg gorasa 

1 Ctuiada-lO check on the fate Of - the 
’ W vwhp.;-wetb 

:• 6n farm5 K she 

rosjllarly ;; delegtited, or Abandoned, 

r 5rt£ the, Strain, Jiotqbly thp 
: 1 'i d 9ybted Rosalie,- MaatroUj /burqened 

Jtictf- biit with the 


treated witn a sometimes gnlliei . 
lejiiency, fiiiidlnn it hard » F* . 
arrested as a suttragetie and enj.'T i 
ing u charmed life (luring her Inti 
campaigns. j. 

But her pacifist, anii-canitiM ! 

■ opposition to . the First W«rw r- 
war— she led a • -Women’s- -Pw» ; 
Crusade and in : November,., wy, : 
ivae deputed to," form soviets ? w ; 

■ Newcastle, at. <1 time whefl Sir i 

.- was Comnuintler.-in-Chiof L 

Forces, followed by,, ant -Dritw ,■ 
foruys In Ireland while lie PJ* 
Loro Lieut eiidtiL (and she w« ; 
hor late eevenries) — finally c >u# ” ; 
cstrtui|>emeui. When, to tlie oisg" f 
of W. B. YeutSi sne lcan1 i d v,i«. i: 
. with Maud Gonno. .lief nwb{rj -. 

• inansipn near DUulin ’ attoteteo * [. 
weird 1 assortment 'of starry pyw j- 
idealists and IRA gunmen, AJ^ 
ectoplasmic in her skeletal 

• lity, she contimied to spout, 
write, Eholloyam Versd j : and In «« 
unjlke Gide, returned -frow 

1 ducted tour of the . Soylet. Vn»“ 
persuaded that eveiV 1 ^ 111 ® .?.iS 

• Grtlag mu lovely.. Movmg ,.W JJJ 
fast after her Martial -Cjjllfip . 2 i 

. Workers in Dublin • 

: wrecked by Catholic - rioterl, 

■ was regarded as "1 lying PW, ^ 
secret alliance bebweeh SwHfe ^ 

•: the ' Pope “ and had 
police protection., . ... 

Her non-violent convictions JJf 
been soroly affronted rid 

, lapsed Rt la« 

, bankruptcy, dying hr 
, 1939 after falling & 

this aristocratic apostle of ^ ^ 
operative . CanimonWMltirnw * ^ 
inttxwtsmt:, if jttnWCi' ill*.' 
of r those gujlt-nddeit . Tvofeld^ijj^ 
lass6s who did ;S0 ifebdi *P *: r M. 
.tute . the cpncepf oi\ - tor 

', lutiderptiviJegea from. 

V: tllt^t-'of ■ protecting 
- society fr6m the ,»nd e ^ ffovotf • 
...Two 1 , quotations. l»w* ’SSi-B, h it 
of ‘ her style and the sdtf f , 


v'- ■ K-v : : .j:-^ ■■ -v- 


j.”. iZ~ • y 1 wur- -ws ..me 

' / brotiierij- ihsr 

_ For...- .iWs' -i.ronScking, 


. nuiui, „ v. h rwv(: 1 

her rtroudi an d Xie9 V^t ! 

i:, of Iris labours wtar-Wttf . ^ ft > 
y. will at last be given ^ n ‘"-y><'; 
r-tiie-Dftfi'. »•/— — ■. 
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PRINCETON: 

Bringing You up to Date in Literature • 


ROBERT LOWELL 

LIFE AND ART 

Steven Gould Axelrod 

Tills major critical biography of Robert I.owe1l, 
the first published since his death, exposes the 
full relationship between the poetry and the 
personal and national experience to which it Is 
so remarkably connected. Ulus, Cloth, £8.90. 
Paper, £3.65 

UNCONSCIOUS STRUCTURE 
IN THE IDIOT 

A STUDY IN LITERATURE AND 
PSYCHOANALYSIS 

Elizabeth Dalton 

Arguing that psychoanalytic method enriches 
the significance of literature by discovering a 
fundamental unconscious structure governing 
meaning and form In the literary text, Dalton 
presents a new, lucid reformulation of the 
theory of psychoanalytic criticism and a 
penetrative study of Dostoevsky’s great novel, 

. The Idiot. £9.20 



THE FIRST ENCOUNTER 

Andrey Bely 

Translated, with Introduction, 
by Gerald Janacak' 

•Notes arid Commentary by 
Nina Harbor ova 

Poet, critic, philosopher, and novelist, Andrey 
Bely was a leading figure among the Russian 
Symbolists. Originally publtahedln Russia In 
1921, and translated Into English for the first 
time, this long narrative and autobiographical 
poem reflects lurn-of-the-century Mobcow and 
to on* of the great achievements of Russian 
Modernism. £610 


.$r % 




Robert frost and 
NEW ENGLAND 

TfjE POET AS REGIONAL! ST 

•'.• fbtafl'.a variety of sources,- Irictudlpg the poet’s 
|d(ei^ and -iessaysi Kemp examines prevailing 
hnscOncep lions about Frost's life and work 
shows how the inibge'Of the“Yankee 
f tortner poret’ 1 , became a problem both for Frost 
.hndhis«adBrt;£B.30 ■ ■ 

rtOT^TANT POETICS AND 
THE SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY 
XEUGIOuS LYRIC 

•*i SwiWJgjifar LnwaUlti . • , 

fc ,3 • , i^^C.i^ytolpn of citrreht view 3 on. the 

’* ' . fcn 8|l$n X7th<an(ury religious lyric, Lwvalskl 

- eigues, that- the pervasjbe Protestant emphasis 
[ ‘ W the Bible; as a book requiring literary 

- ■ i j a full^deVeloried theory of 1 

: r • a^Wtics deflhfnff B^th poetlc art and 


v>7. ;?• 


MIDDAY IN ITALIAN 
LITERATURE 

VARIATIONS ON AN 
ARCHETYPAL THEME 

Nkoiss J. Pareila . 

Analyzing the preoccupallon with noontide In 
the imagination of Italian authors from Dante 
to the present Perelia Interprets (he moment 
as an existential crisis of spiritual as well as 
erotic dimensions. £10.90 

MARIANNE MOORE 

THE POETS ADVANCE 

Lauranca Stapleton 

This book provides a full-scale Interpretation 
of Moore’s poetry and prose, starting with her 
early experiments and exploring the range and 
variety of her artlBtlc achievement. Ulus, £9.10 

DANTE, POET OF THE DESERT 

HISTORY AND ALLEGORY IN THE 
DIVINE COMEDY • 

Giuseppe Masxotta 

Reading the Divine Coined 'y as a dramatization 
of a coherent vision of universal history, and 
finding the Exodus story crucial to Its structure, 
Mazzotta constructs a theory of the composi- 
tion of Dante's poem and how the poet 
Intended It to be read. £12.00 

PLOT, STORY, AND 
THE NOVEL 

FROM DICKENS AND POE TO THE 
MODERN PERIOD 

Robert L. Caaerlo 

Viewing Ihe growing antagonism to plot, 1 
storytelling, and the representation of action In 
English and American fiction as a loss of 
moral value, Coserio chollenges contemporary 
Interpretations ol narrative trends. £9.10 

FENIMORE COOPER 

A STUDY OF HIS LIFE AND 
' IMAGINATION 

Stephen R&lltou 

' . .Using a psyclioanalytlc .approach, Relltort ' 
reconstructs Cooper's life and work, confronts 
. the critical charges of contradictory and 
'■ loosely-constructed narratives In the novels, 
end provides a much-needed coherent Inter* 

' ^relation of Cooper’s achievement £9.90 

SPELLBOUND 

. STUDIES ON MESMERISM AND 
i LITERATURE • 

Maria M. Tatar - 

fhtair traces the Influence of Franz Anton 
.■.MdsmerVstudles of a second self on 19th* ; 
xmil'uiy Cjerri^n, French, and American V . 
"7. -writer? -and examined modfm authors’ ities Or 
■' rii^ Iegacy. Plus: £10.70 


THE GERMAN 
BILDUNGSROMAN FROM 
WIELAND TO HE99E 

Martin Swales 

Swales concentrates on the roles of plot, 
characterization, and narrative commentary In 
novels by Wieland, Goethe, Stlfter, Keller, 
Mann, and Hesse, and suggests a previously 
unsuspected Ironic Intent In each work, 
ftlncelori Essays In Llteiii/urc. £7.70 

VIRGIL’S POEM OF 
THE EARTH 

STUDIES IN THE GEORCICS 

Michael C.J. Putnam 

Although the Georgies Is generally viewed as 
a utilitarian poem concerned with agriculture, 
Putnam contests that Virgil's masterpiece Is a 
complex poem of Ideas on the ambiguities of 
the civilizing process, £12.00 

FAILURE AND SUCCESS IN 
AMERICA 

A LITERARY DEBATE 

Marthn Santa 

Drawing on the work of innumerable writers, 
philosophers, psychologists, and historians, 
and spanning 350 years of discussion and 
.controversy, Santa makes -a fundamental 
contribution to (lie continuing debate on tha . 
nature of success and failure in a specifically - 
American context. Cloth, £18.00. 

Limited Paperback Edition, £7.70 








.... 


; COLERIDGE'S METAPHORS 
OF BEING : 

! : Edward Kuwlar ' 

Iri an original and provocative demonstration . 

I that Coleridge's later poetry took on. a < • • 

" ' powerful metaphysical conception,- Kessler; • 
. emphasizes Coleridge’s sttuggle wlih language 
US a ipe^ns of both eKpr?s»ipg and creating 
- Belii^ jRrlncdlOn LHerpftire.,£7.70 ' , 



NEW PERSPECTIVES IN 
GERMAN LITERARY 
CRITIC I9M 

Edited by Richard Amachef find 
Victor Lange 

Presented here for the first lime In English 
translation, these essays represent some of the 
newest and most advanced thinking of fifteen 
leading scholars in the Germ an- American 
Interdisciplinary school of literary criticism, 
lllus. £15.10- 

OPERA IN THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF GERMAN CRITICAL 
THOUGHT 

Gloria Flaherty 

Flaherty shows how opera in Germany, front' 
Us very Inception and through most of (to 
history, was related not only to the revival of 
ancient drama and the evolution of modern 
theater, but also to the development ol modem 
critical thought. £ 1 1 .30 

TIME AND THE NOVEL 

THE GENEALOGICAL IMPERATIVE 

Patricia Drachael Tobin 

Despite the spatial focus the! formalist critical 
apply to the modern novel, Tobin redirects 
attention to the temporal structure that 
dominated 19th-century novels. She traces . 
the collapse of linear narrative 'in 20th-centuiy 
hovels, arid parallels the current challenge to 
linearity from many other areas of modern 
thought. £7.70 


• -illVv 


L VINCENT 

POEMS FROM THE PICTURES 
OF VAN GOGH 

Robert Fagfes 

Poems and pictures combine to create art ' 
Interpretive biography of Van Gogh. 

% Vincent is a beautiful book .... Powerful - 
poems."— Joyce Carol Oates 
fV/nceton ETi.soyj.on tiie Arts. Cloth,- £7.70» 
Paper, £3.65 

TRANSPARENT MINDS 

NARRATIVE MODES FOR . 
PRESENTING CONSCIOUSNESS ■ 
IN FICTION • ' • ' 

porrltCphn . . ‘J 

Beginning with ihe idea that the repreientiHdfe 1 
of consciousness is a touchsiorje for tiie 
creation otchiracterj In narratlve llftlbn, 

Cohn investigated the entire spectrum of • 
techniques lor rendering the mental lives of 
fictional characters. £8.90. . - 

ST.- JOHN PERSE; LETTERS 

Trsajhied Bnd Edited, ivlth nn ' .. 

: Introduction, by Arthur J. Knodbl ' 

Presentedh'ere In Euglish trarijlatloq aW' 
letters selected by Perse himself, shortly before 
hie death in 19.75, from his wide coftespon- • 
deuce- with famous writers arid public Rgutes, , 

- reflecting his double life as poet, St.-John Perse, t - 
fend Fiencli diplomat, Alexis Leger.- ' _Hi 
jSollIngen Series LXXXVH:2. lilus, £12.00. 

DANTE'S RIME V : 

Tranalated by Patrick91dnay Diehl . ( 1 : 

Sponning the years froiji tfee early 1280s until 
about 1308. this. collection of poems Is ilia ; 
first In 50 years to offer in a single volume a - 
translation of Dante's juverillla as well as Kis - 
•jriare malure work prior to the Dlojoe .* ''. ■ ' 
Comedy The Locked Librarp of Poetiy hr ■. , 

-’TtotisfatiOn. CWhi'£lO!9p.' j Paper ( £3.^5 ‘ , 



6VU&&* ON GUILLEN 

THE POETRY AND THE POET ... 
Translated by Reginald Gibbon^ .pn&. 
Atittionyl. Ofllst -. 

Jorge Guillen li one p( Spain's motf Inripoiw^ 
arid productive poels of Iho 20lh century; yet-: 

•fhqugh-rece'ritly honored vrtlb prestigious. 

Jlterary prizes in Spain, Italy, and the U.6., he 
.■rembirts futleknown to, English-speaking • 
audibnees. This selection tif his, poetry a'nd His 
'cbmiheritary dii the Wieftirf gives us art ' 
rextfaordlnary mtrdducdpri to the poet, ‘ . 1 

, Cloth,£9.l0, paperj£3.6^ V," s .' 

' Write for our new language 

AND LITERATURE CATALOGUE. . 

PRINCETON 

UNIVERSITY 

PRESS 

.15A EPSOM ROAD 
;GUI(J3F0RP, §pRRE V GU t:33T' . 
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The return of the earth mother 


By Anita Brook ner 

FAY Wtl. DON : 

Puffball 

255pp. Hodder & Stoughton. £5.95, 
0 3« 24565 4 


The New Woman is now very old 
and cveu the feminist is middle- 
Heed. Emancipated and disaffected 
girls, like those so excellently 
characterized by Fay Weldon in her 
last ami most serious novel. Praxis, 
can now be assumed to have 
attained adulthood on their six- 
teenth birthday ' and to be as In- 
different to the achievements of 
women as they are to those of men. 
What and whom will they fight ? 
Assuming, that is, that they bother 
to fight at all. Perhaps they will 
re-establish ilie age-old pattern and 
fight each other. Perhaps, at this 
stage of female enlightenment, 
women will recognize that they hnve 
been doing this all the time. That 
old alliance, that old conspiracy of 
women against men, is still as likely 
to shatter at a touch of sexual 
riiroliy ns it was in r-ho dangerous 
days before sisicrhootl was officially 
established. In that area, nothing 
has changed. 

No one ' knows this better than 
Fay Weldon whose nrchetvpul 
heroine is innocent, helpful, a child 
bride, sexually active, eager to 
please, easily hurt, puzzled and 
valiant, burdened with an unsatis- 
factory , mother and an absent 


father, and above all endowed tvith 
friends whom she has known all 
her life and who have been doing 
her down for as long as she can 
remember. The heroine is addicted 
to the company of the friends — 
and to their sneaky advice — becuuse 
they arc the only Tionest people she 
knows, although any number of dis- 
astrous truths are voiced, usually 
at inapposite moments, by those 
around her. Pay Weldon’G heroine 
is not liberated; her friends are. 
And although Mrs Weldon Is on 
the side of the heroiuo, she is 
really one of the friends. She 
knows everything: the awful 

truths about other women,- and 
about men too, although the latter 
are curiously Insubstantial. Even 
when women are being kind to 
other women, Fay Weldon keeps 
sentiment at ami’s length : 

“What's the matter?” , im- 

E lores Renee. " Don't cry. I can’t 
ear to see women cry. Madeleine 
wouldn't want anyone to cry”. 

“She had such a struggle” 
protests Margot, "and at the 
end of It all, nothing ”, 

“Ids all any of us get”, 
observes Renee, filling up 
Margo-l’s glass with ginger wine. 
Scvonty-one ponce at fiiba’s 
c losing-dawn sale. 

This passage, taken front the fin- 
est of lier novels, Rememher Me, 
mighL indicate that Fay Weldon is 
the Marshal Foch of the sex war. 
Thnt general, reporting back to 
headquarters that his right had 
been shot away, his left had crum- 
bled, and his rear had deserted, 
ended the bulletin with the words, 
“Situation excel leute; j'lit tuque". 


BuL Mrs. Weldon is in fact a roman- But the through train does not Some of the medical 


The generation game 


By Stephen Fender 


JACOB EPSTEIN : 
Wild Hum 


- flections, it is restricted to Billy’s 

vocnl and intellectual range. If 
passages like this seem callow and 
, derivative when judged by the 
r r i i.r : canons of objective satire (another 
instance Is the description of his 
father s California wedding, which 


Wll “ 0 wines straight out of The Serial), 

267pp. Alison 1’ress,' Seeker and ,l,at 18 because they mark the lirai- 
Warburg. £5.90 tadons of Billy's age and class. 

*36 14826 9 - - 


t know of very Tew novels, at least 
first novels, in which the author has 


— — — -***»«.*«, in wuiui me (tumor DAS 

niJlv williams is in his first vm p „* n }* na B c d. l p combine subtle knowing 
a private , ’unj vorsitv in New * Erie* « b ° Ut w l ritin * wilh 8Uch fresh - 

hlSf S3 51 idohM^t C medi- 

Sdtfornia HUM 2S“ ", 


California. Billy’s feck-less, sett-in- 
dulgem mother is about to mdrry a 


— «■ MV SUIV 1 E 

presents itself lu alternative seen a- 
rios. Will Billy turn but to 


journalist called Henry, who is Into be « "meek little dad“’- ° Ut " 

S attiiVa and running, for Mayor of ^ me d d 

ow York.’ Billy suspects Henry of taking the family to Jones Beach, 

oaring pushed hu farmer Wives off stuck in traffic for three hours 

mountains. He objects to having to .both trays ... On the way home 
ffr 5“” !*'* I“ st to bis fat. ugly wife . . . wearing sun- 

U^eobis to his adjuration to find a passes and a scarf over her hair, 

gbUi in.' me. At College, -the older. 1 per fat white. legs spreading over 
IBffftii !1 r,| *Bffi n S d ^ Billy's • the Naugahyde front sent. The 
Ebmluh teacher, Phil -Russo, whose kids in the back, his daughter, 

wl.T®aTh n to Japan leaving eleven years old, wearing blue 

the|r five-year -old son. Phil eyeliner and fed nail and toe 

M Di ckens and polish, screaming and punching 

trying to .find dourau to leave his her brother ... 5 

job. McairwhHfl he is ^nto his women ,,, , • . , . • 

students, • Including, especially a IT 01 ' *narry 2 mI and make 

■ftW oul of Sesame Street balled Zizi * 3? od , " e ’ “ Vin G in “a big white 
Za-ffliber. whom BiUy tiled to know t^nause on t nver, a dirt road 
*nd would like “to knipw better. winding out of the gate, lush soft 

ess a-r ,o .**> 


twice has .run away to -Japan leaving 
bwdnd :rttejr five-year-old soir. Phil 
; to-yriflng-a book on Dickens and 
taring to. find emirate to leave his 
job. MpwrwhHe he is (nto his women 
students, ■ including, especially a 
girl out of Sesame Street celled Zizi 


f ha catcher in the live. Once again r £ fa » busy world. Billy reflects, 
, «o me ybuth who. act rBflpOflsibly bad better get down to it.. At 

Md. the adults (in this case casual- -T 4 a *® , Mickey Mantie broke into 
H« of the 60's) who have the *W .majors , . - Bob Hope was 


• fie# ' of the 60's) who have the **0 .majors . .. Bob Hope was 

* phony values”; • . ed reedy jelling jokes. Frank Sinatra 

issues handled, abpvit [mi the K?hV b hi s te® Wh « 

flpnitfit .radio- ph^e iitr . To- {KJ 1 j? ' Th a ^mii^7 nw ? 

• *¥nml*od S^TSJVrSSSL S*2S! 


c fS? ;• competitive pt*„,id 

the^&enSTJhire m -SSStJST « W 
; -SSSSBT hi and" how. 

and the^TNailM^Wf^jA^i •a h0 “*d. Ap.. choose a topic, {or his 

2V3 1 Sis' «& ■*« ^5 


, r , . . . / . 7 ‘ » m//c/uh is u iiuriy we chi 

piness but our sympathy and, in relatives; he is forced to sleep on and routine narrative until tlwilr” 
addition, our moral approbation, a sofa belonging to Bella and Rav, nancy becomes an cstahr ^ 
And tliis is surely the author’s professional gourmets. Meanwhile, reality; from thur moment 
Intention. She knows that the troops »?«* « Glastonbury Tor, Liffcy is priorities uf the story alter , 
ure in disarray and that the battle visited by her neighbours, Maks and does not maitur wiio is sleenin! 
is unequal (“only the fair deserve fucker Pearce. And it lias to be with whom or who bus ImnreBnnJ 
the brave”), but her anger— savage said that Mabs is a witch, or almost whom. It only matters tbit ,?r 
aiid indisputably righteous — will a witch, and that she gathers herbs child should b'e brought to iJj 
inflict a few wounds before she is [ or strange decoctions which usually free from danger. It is as if fj 
done, and these wounds, although have a disastrous effect. Weldon has at last found a refuut 

superficial, will leave behind a So both Richard and Liffey lie- from her abusive mothers and 


superficial, will leave behind a So both Richard and Liffey lie- from her abusive mothers and 
lingering irritation and in fact prove come dissatisfied and Richard rive fathers and disappointing hui 
to be chronic. sleeps witli Bella and with hie secre- bands and above all from iM 

Ungratefully we like her best S'* Miss - ^P 11 ’ a " d He, « a * f rie " ds ! «nd there i s « moral re d 

when she maka us laugh or rather rl S a “ with Vanessa, in this even if ir is achieved ar ,S 

cackle WtadeSiS, thf ghost unJ ? h °- ls V J7 1 ^ 00,, , and do - es "‘ t care ax l^se of a formula which mj£ 
Praxis, the female martyr 'both *°il U u fln ^ Liffe Y s,ec P s with Tucker hnve earned the author through al 

crossed A. ! bSSir “w 5l,ld“S bjvx 

saure from sentiment, and some y What So far ’ 80 pradrctable. Puffball seems to csiablish dth 

critics were disturbed and uneasy. •uffn’SJfJSS? can he Jlldeed from n«»cy as the only experience 4 ! 

SnArfe S5WP fjffb IWSi up „ *. *, and wz SiJXzJZtt- 


Richard 


They will take even less to Liffey, 
the heroine of Puffball. Liffey is 
young and protected and trusting, 
wears tight jeans and ha9 a private 
income. She is married to Richard, 
rising young executive, of a type 
usually associated with Mrs Wel- 
don’s beadiest glances. Liffey and 
Richard move down to Honeycomb 
Cottage, near Glastonbury Tor ; 
Richard will commute to London 
and earn the money on which Liffey 
will pretend thnt they live while 
she gets busy with the home-made 
quilts and the stripped pine furni- 
ture and the packets of hollyhock 
seeds, and they will have a lovely 


,i>K^iT: can he judeed from nanc " “ ‘^onTy ■S5ST! 

fh^7ht°! ked T at lf h | 8ky w a H d i'^ecd^for "val idaii^n ^ tJ 

T 8 bea V ,lfuI ’. and heroine, in bearing n som finS 
blastocyst dung where it could, triumphs and the friends wT 

I-(rf,r qU,tC / ffht H, Ut llo L qui 5 B un .* «>me<P rendered powe?lcss%£ 
rigjir, nmd growth continued and literally, in this case A *1*' 
the so-far undifferentiated cells tale, therefore a |mo« u\S\ 
td C8ke J>P specialist not quite a comedy, more 
R* 1 ,*?’ JJ ome forimng amniotic mor e serious, less successful tk' 
iimi' i SOme - p ac t nca ] ® u,d > 1 ®” d what has gone before. It is b>t« ’ 
S.- e J . b iP omi i 18 ch . e , foe ! us esting, but not at all easy, lo il 


E5J J ome forming amniotic mor e serious, less successful fc? 
’ b " d ’ , some .Placental fluid, and what has gone before. It is !*[«' 
^TJl COmi P e th . e ,. foe ^u* itself, esting, but not at all easy lu ll 
Si. - d 15f ee of 1 ? peciBl !* Btion whj , c , h culate on how Puffball will b f J 
L W cel i* would eventually ceived (with some anger, I < shout! 1 

.^ Ul ? u® rT S va4led t,link > and how jl will be folio J 
“2Sr,5” else in the Universe, Superficially, it is a great d 
* l ^ eu ' ow,,er l ? read i and backwards for the atereotrr!; 
Lnh,v«i ftnd r f, ason 10 - a way feminist. ft argues in favour d. 
entirely superfluous to its sur- the old myths of earth mortattal 

t ’ .•« . , and universal harmony: a fuunr 

„ ‘M Cy \ . ,n „ 1 wo c , d L ,s Pregnant, for the tired businesswoauit 
, 8t 1 ory of . J her Pregnancy, Puffball is also more awkiran) e| 
^“™f d accident and lU-will, tone than the earlier novels, thnuli 
but eventually resulting in the birrh it perhaps marks n transiiiowf 1 
of a boy, by means of a Caesarian ’ ‘ * 

section all too vividly described, is 


“ u ^n uy me ? I ?!u 0r / cesarian phase in the author’s career. Pui 
sears’*, especially since he lias got •?.?.. 2.Li 100 vi . v,d ' y described, is hapa the content ls beginning u 
her pregnant? Zizi’s conversation rri/i„ m ,? wnt r *? eiuo of the novel, change. Whatever surprise nr tw . 
on these and other matters are frag- ili! a “ uneaay because the disappointment may await M« 

raented with “like” and “you p aa f a 8® ^. u oted is about the ml dest Weldon’s readers with MM; 
know ” and 11 sort of n^Li 0 ® 11 “ B detached from nn inex- there can be no doubt lhaL she n [ 

Shu nlnnq n j #if»o?i CCUniU ' ,l1011 l , l l y 5 iologl- one of the most astute and dls1» i 

■SrXsr tZJcsrJsLEi c “ de ‘""- *• »«-« ««»« ** - 


“the whole fucked-up north-eastern 
mentality” to go to California, 
where her sister Muffin and brothor- 
in-laty Alfred have « thU sort of 
farm and Alfred . . . manages this 
big health food store”. But when 


Russo takes her out to an oxpensive — 1 — — 

dinner, promises to pay tor the n„ t t d . 
abortion, and kisses her off, she “Y *• J. BUiytill 


Strange business 


gets herself and her speaking style - ' ■ 

together. **- Russo hdd managed to • ' 

convince her that she was being ROBERT McCRUM : 
unnecessarily dramatic. ■ You’re Tn Rtt . t c . 
not going to escape your problems,* ln t lc SeCret State 


j-- -- •» -- ~--r- i»* uviKiiia, 

told ? e . c * 7 0u11 find that 250pp. Hamfah Hamilton. £5:95 
11 SSfF® rl « ht “long with you 0 241 10322 3 
When. Billy asks her why she has 


— with the possibility or its mini* . 
is obviously a topical subjeef, 

In the Secret Sunt doer vt> 

— address itself, other than taoga 

— tially, to the areas of real 'cbncai • 

Indeed, though much of the book i*. 
taken up with computer expwtu*' 
and jargon, this Is for the most P* n 
window-dressing. j 

£5 Hayter does not actually netd cct | 


And even ‘ God’s messages read 

like The Faerie Quecne. lllly fife , S^"f e 4 a H d dealers Son send round Sdr'reFJ 

could just be cool and watch Si/n , walWfl § sentatlva iu his Corrina to stanle 

things happen.. If he could hit the SalnetT^i/ the 8 ^st?ro° tl»o noaceful bomber as hc nihtj 

oee with the chip of concrete In FrankStrat^e fwdAxer, weed k{ Her .and 

his band, that would be some of C together in Ills' back bedroom ? ^ 

kind of omen. He threw, and the Sr disprove flUe^tfo^ Z^^^ do they just moll him sfOpH 

rock struck the tree and tell auart ®rtnno?i^ Ve al]egatl0 ,n? c " at the, ulr- h, a i,. r„u «,!*„ fnt brocba« 

with a fftoefc. He’d hit it ThL gate’s computer files, assembled 
was a sian. But wh 1*1 to counteract subversion and terror- 


disprove allegations 'that ’th^ dir- tha^lme^ *f ull’co our fa? brocU 
U> coun^eracriubvL^ on ’ a nd ^rrov S“h to weclSl offi? for ?h. ^ . 

« SS 1 ^*' * SSSSH ^« K « k r* i r 

ia no bad otnertf if Huyter his - former « The ' finished*. 

Jacob Epstein can remain true to -f*P ewa i\ l« using the information ' announces ' nnc o? the profit^ 
&-.^u whaf 5 V 5 il wh *« he ? ameer ■ left-wing poll tide ns ; ^d c etahi lvthe lund^ape thrdufi 
1 ? j"?* 1 n .? Vel » ®nd not h«::amooiih successor, is .°^T g?p’‘ y .J h mo v e s od 

dWja ™ , &'s t « n cr; ut R,kM p,aMi *££3 
■gSLf' iUB Isss 


Ju.Ule f e-runs of the ado lescent Billy w “ e „ tedeployinen t i 
Williams — that is, if he can avoid on * y Strange loses out. 


. ymflf u ^ 
' t 1 ft Jtfie- Bert; ; 4 : " ' 
> ®^l a r fr*t J^Ajporise;, is'lo : 
j wflrb rlrtreV 


J. .r-r u,c . tnnuinil Minuun uo>nuai; .iiui k--« 

of personal information scored in control football crowds in ChaBW 
government computers, together no casualty clinics are PP*n . e 
C? ■ . • Basingstoke ; • strikes , 

•' docks;, both colonels m. . 

— S g — l — ggSB ■ ■ a ■ gence and retired coinputerMP, 

• - • -i- • ■ . can afford to offer 

■ ■■,. . ■ home, made wine and beer 

KJOrlArC . .. narrative Is regulary punctijt® 0 

; v.. . ... Explained bomb gpea 1 off- » 

SK&- ■ : : ■ -v 


lias was one or rn 
■ TUora rinterestlna papers I got.’ ” 


-■ The mpon's recompense. ‘ 

■ vapour of blit* Unfolding V J: - • . - - .< 

; • on tnO ihthHage.of juggler*, ; 

~ : their legerdetnai ii-.of their iives.': 1 .' 

the kitchen.plates whirl' i • . 

■ ’ -/■ like mpOnA atop their sticks, i • ■ ^ 

*. How their nii&rhtbhi child 1 ‘ . 


... brious >cene; svn - 
~.i, Spreads “like a dork hniisf . “ 
!. th? grey city qo^djote ... v ;■ . 


, " ' The emotional lfndsrtRj-'Jg!^. 

. . dreary as the pUyslcal-; Sen P. 

: tnon - and acquisltiyonesS, ^*:. cr j 0 jv 

'only: motivating fore**.. °r . ^ 

Strange, embodfnienr or; purer -.i, 


l' i ?:•••; -S- y. % "i ;* w>. • , 4101^1 has ra dead cdhtre- 



i. ■ L ; ■ J -j J * 1 {.l-Jr jl^ ■ *' \ ■ • 1 ‘ r p k t ’ « . * ’ f \ ,, ‘J '. ’. i % % • , “ • , . ,ri . ■, i : ■ -, • • • ,■ |’ ■ . I ' r ■ • , • , 

^ j;:r:*^'v : : r ; j'S:.-: v-:>‘ ?£*&; T : - ■ .r - - •• . -i >.^ : v^ 
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From scarlet to mauve 


By Eugen Weber 

mArie^claiiie bancquart : 

Images littGraircs de Paris “ fin-do- 
sifecle ’* 

269pp. Paris : Editions do la Dif- 
ference. 

Marie-Clare Bancquart is known for 
works— notably on Auatole France 
snti Jules Vnllfcs — where literature 
anil history intertwine. She has 
now written u fascinating essay 
about life in Paris, as lived by 
selected characters of some books 
about that city, running roughly 
from the mid-nineteenth century 
(Flaubert’s A Sentimental Educa- 
tion) to Us end (Claudel’s La Ville). 
The mass of evidence comes from 
naturalists or failed naturalists 
(Zola, Maupassant, Huysoians), but 
a list of all the authors she has 
tapped would be too long. Banc- 
quart. or another, could have made 
a different selection (nothing or 

f ractically nothing here on Auatole 
ranee, Bnrr6s. Goncourt, or even 
ihe later Paul de Kock) ; could 
have dwelt on different things 
(little or nothing is said about ser- 
vants, or about traffic, about ani- 
mals that contributed to traffic, 
about birds that ate the droppings 
of. the animals, or about sanitation 
■ —to which I snail return). But, as 
it stands, evocatively illustrated on 
almost every page, the book pro- 
vides vivid reminders of worlds, 
preserved in literary liinbo, that are 
not plumbed often enough. 

Its hero, Paris, always In flux, 
always the site of giant projects 
preceded by giant potholes ana no 
less vast discomforts, from the great 
swathes that Haussmsnn cut (not 
very different in inspiration from 
those the rationalists of 1793 had 
planned, and completed only in. the 
1920s), through tne property deve- 
lopments of Second Empire and 
Third Republic and the rebuilding 
of the blackened ruins the Com- 
mune left behind, to the M$tro 
(which Hausamano hod rejected in 
1855) begun in 1900. Regimes pass, 
the city endures and, with It, cer- 
tain constants. Pood is one of these : 
gigantic meals in Madame Bovan/, 
dreary ones in Huysmann's En 
Menage, grandiose in La Cttrde, 
sober at Eugfene Rougon’i table, 
promiscuous in Bel Ami, exquisite 
in A Reboiirs, gluttonous in VAssom - 
atoir. . . . Bating and drinking are 
matters of consequence. Of signi- 
ficance, too ; je bouffe, done ie 
1 »i*. The poor feast excessively 
when they can. No motter If they 
vomit, provided they do It in the 
5tl if?F ® ut * * Pr . *11* Ba ting long, 
solidly and richly Is a symbol of 


success. Also uf moral balnnce. 
Zola’s negative chai actors pick at 
their food. 

Another constant, not uncon- 
nected wii.li the first, is dirt ; and 
not only when servants throw 
peelings and offal out of the win- 
dow to annoy the concierge. The 
sordid haunts. Below the king’s 
assumed clothes, beyond the 
accepted illusions, lies the ambient 
corruption. Streets, air, food, homes, 
people, all are tainted ; breath, 
clothes, courts and buildings reck ; 
shirtcuffs are as black as finger- 
nails ; heroes blanch at the terrify- 
ing thought of the filth within the 
little boots that trot 90 prettily; 
others quake at their laundry bills: 

’* Another 5 francs 85 this week. 
The laundry was killing him I ’’ 
Most, of course, survived by dispens- 
ing with it. 

Here, for me, is one of the book’s 
chief oversights ; it says very little 
on sanitation and hygiene, nothing 
about water and washing. The 
section view of a bourgeois apart- 
ment house, designed to illustrate 
discussion of Pot Bouille (in which 
Zola describes the building’s cleanli- 
ness as “cold”), reveals no tans 
or sinks, let alone lavatories. Tne 
bathroom in Saccard’s new mansion, 
Parc Monceau, In the talk of Paris, 
" like that of a cocotte ”. And, 
indeed, the superior cleanliness of 
prostitutes was a commonplace — 
presumably confirming the dangers 
of ablution. At any rate wheu, at 
the turn of the century, the Due 
de Broglie bought a real-life man- 
sion not far from Saccard’s fic- 
titious one, that had no bathroom, 
no cabinet de toilette, and only one 
cold water tap per floor. L’eau d. 
Vitage would continue to be excep- 
tional into the twentieth century. 

But if that sort of thing receives 
no attention, Bancquart provides 
a splendid social geography of Paris 
life. The house that sets tlio stage 
of Pot Bouille stands on the rue 
de Choiseul, bountifully situated 
between Bourse and OpGra. Mist- 
resses of its bourgeois denizens live 
farther out, as in the rue de la 
Cirlsaie, near the Bastille, “at tbe 
end of the omnibus line ’’ ; unless 
they arc successful like Clorlnde, 
In Son Excellence Engine Roueon, 
who makes die rue Marbeuf, thou 
the rue du Colisle which is nearer 
to posh Salnt-Phllippe-de-Roulo. 
Saccard, in La Curde, moves from 
the rue de Rivoli to a now mansion 
on the pare Monceau. A generation 
later, a wealthy banker, Waiter, 
patron of Bel Ami , who lived on the 
Boulevard Maleslicrbes, buys a 
palace on die Faubourg Saint-Honor 6 
when he . becomes richer ■ still. By 
Maupassant's time, weeHohy bour- 
geols end successful tarts rubbed 
lasses along the Boussardel lands 


from St Augustin to Wagram. On the 
o tlier hand, a modest writer, (San- 
duA in I'Oeuvre ) begins in the dis- 
tant south (rue d’Enfer) ; moves to 
Batigualjc-s when lie gets married ; 
then, after his first success and nn 
inheritance, to the rue de Londres 
in rlie new Europe district. 

The poor have their own geo- 
graphy ; Gcrvaise lives and Nana is 
born in rue de la Goutre d’Or, evoca- 
tively named in honour of the 
golden wine from vineyards long 
gone by. Gustave Geffrey's Appren- 
tic, growing up in the 1870s and 80s, 
moves from M&nilmontant, to Belle- 
ville, to the Buttes Ghaumont, but 
gives the terrible slaughterhouses 
just to the north a wide berth. A 
strong sense here of the capital’s 
filings s — the narrow, quasi-provin- 
cial space within which most lives 
were led. The quartier Is an island 
whose inhabitants venture forth 
seldom, on brief forays to foreign 
parts, let alone to the far shore of 
the Seine (this is less true of artists 
and intellectuals but, even so, 
Maupassant is very much rive 
droitc, the HaliSvys rive gauche). 
Nostalgic references abound to the 
good old days of socially integrated 
dwellings and quartiers. But that 
sort of integration went with a de- 

& ree of deference — respect of social 
lerarchles, fear of their agencies 
— to which literature attests and 
which the hypocrisies and trans- 
gressions it depicts honoured in the 
breach. One wonders how those 
who yearn for It today would enjoy 
the proximity of untamed or delin- 
quent neighbours. 

Baitcquart's tale moves on from 
Zola's social frescoes to Maupas- 
sant’s fails divers. With light and 
warmth, as well as water, both rare 
and dear, consolations were sought 
in food, of course, in show, in com- 
pany (and in its commonplaces), in 
the long perambulations whose 
meanders permit so many views of 
Paris. This obverse— sex, drugs, 
neuroses — would find a supreme 
chronicler m Maupassant, himself 
to die of them ; then in Huyemans, 
a forerunner of surrealism, but one 
for whom the contrasts and absurdi- 
ties of modern life led not to ex- 
uberance but to glumness. With the 

f eneration of the 1890s (Tinan, 
outevin, Lorrain) the fun of dis- 
covery that quickened their elders 
dulled. The search for new, unfami- 
liar Impression*— the quest for 
Maurice Harris’s petite secousse — 
would lead into strange realms be- 
yond fpntasy, to suicide or mod- 
neas. 

Bancquart presents <11 this a bit 
too systematically. Still, there’s no 
gainsaying that the exultant scarlet 
and gold of earlier fashions now 
turned to "rotten orange”, mauve 
and Liberty prints. Paris seemed to 
have lost the dynamism, the scale, 





A watercolour by Vaslav Nijinsky painted in 2922, three years -after the 
great dancer had been pronounced incurably insane. It is one of the 
illustrations in Nijinsky and The Last Years of Nijinsky, the tiuo memoirs 
by Nijirutk]fs wife Romola which were originally published in 1933 mid 
2952 respectively, and have now been brought together in a single 
volume by Gollancz (576pp. £8.50. 0 S75 02745 2). In addition to tell- 
ing the heroic and tragic story of the dancer's life as only Madame 
Nijinsky was qualified to do, the book constitutes a vivid first-hand 
record of the heyday of Diaghilev and of the Russian Baltet in its most 
memorable period : there are striking sketches of Bakst, Pavlova said 
many other famous personalities, and an impassioned evocation of the 

entire epoch. 


Smooth flows the Seine 


By Ric hard Mayne 

JANET PLANNER: “ 

Janet Planner’s World • 
uncollected Writings 1932-1975 
aimed by Irving Dr utman 

M36 1^95 a,1< * Warburg,. £6.95. 

ls ■ P rose New Yorker , aAd 
!?■“ Maui Yorker u The Ndw 
K? r . . . n>t as * ood ns it bapd:to 
®B, qnd It never was.” Like Victor 
nugo,,- Cocteau's /'madman' i who 
"•nuglit he was Victor Hugo”, the 
EFSn attraots Involved and. rue- 

rhL g i? e, « A ^ i, I a ^ tut5dna do 5 Bnd 
J* Y orker 1 ls certainly that — 

2^*rtfcconseloiia titadel bf thd 1 best 
"" ,®£ a ahd ■. Cartoonists that money 
4 r<s ' : thby 1 ever af oddS' 
v • swish advertlse- 

: £? We V fcr i^seetj thelr Jti- 

.leimotts, ale eartrrt , -hr finite im' • 


able? How did it manage to impose 
such awesome standards, not only 
on its resident writers, but on distant 
correspondents like the late Janet 
(Planner? Some of the credit be- 
lougs to Harold Ross and his succes- 
sor William Shawn — editors who left 
no turn of phrase uns toned if it 
somohow bothered them. Perhaps 
Rods.' by all accounts, was the real 
stickler. Would he have passed the 
subtitle of Janet Planners World ? 
Uncollected, goddarmit? Shades of 
tk*e piece of paper with an Identical 
legend on enen. side: '-The state- 
ment pv^rleqf, is untrue.”. , 


' beydod : :£he ! 

furnSJE ^fls/ the bean-bag : fun 
'bMkortS'the : nifcno-wave • 
SSS 1 y&S A"! me dining area ls : 
SSt ■ i ■Li? w . ay ‘i Meanwhile, 
M^?i^i ta 1 b,fe r- beside ' the gltnt. 

Philip .Roth,' 
[b^&u^with. .a glance ’ 
yqu’n. ’• StSPA-' . Theiejdayft 


\'-E w«vM.or. . 
'f^ag'azLfl S '! er - envy -; HQW does, the' 1 
^T^^ itay ao .consisfeiuly read- : - 


But 1 however ;Ross and Shawn - 
■managed ■«;' Janet FI ah her ’a pieces ■ 
from Paris and elsewhere always had 
a smoothness, 1 a way of gliding down 
inside one like a good Cafifok-nia 
wine.. ■ No - - mystery, mind you ; not ' 
much 11 Sense of- harsh soil, strange 
trace elements, patient peasant fin- 
gers nipping out the buds. It was 
the house manner, to flow in- that 1 , 
reliable: knowledgeable, ; unstartllng 
way — a touch blander than • Janet 
Flanner’S sometimes caustic, often 
lqn'dei’ tongufe, Above all, it was pro- 
fessional j and It yias a lot of Ifcrtd 
work. 

How much, work there -was can be 
seen - from her collected pieces— five 
full volumes' before this 1 one, to say 
nothing of her own- more cohesive 
books on specific theme*. :Her -Paris •: 
books, in fact, ■ are a witness to. 
history, a much more readable guide-- 
to Artiericani Paris than anything ' 
from -Gertrude Stein. One of the J 
best, most moving stories in this* 
collection is L &bopt' poor. ; Alice - 
Tpkl as, old,, Iphe ly. hjid , bewl ldorefl,> 
done put of. .Her rightful. .Inker ltqhqe,., 
by a mixture .'of- othpr hepplfe’g.mv, 
corhpetehce end mlspJaCed zeal. s 


This carries the Hemingwny-Stein 
world baiiR up to the present, to 
the Paris of Art Buchwold, but with 
sad evening echoes of another, 
better tlnlc. 

The time-span is astonishing, and 
not only for Its length. The earliest 
pieces here are accounts of the Nazi 
leaders when fow Americans bad 
heard of them. “ Emotionally, 
Hitler belongs to . the daugerous, 
small dais of subl Una tors from 
which fanatics are' frequently 
drawn.” That was in the year of 
the Berlin Olympics: -Ten years 
later, Janet Ffanner' was in 
N uretqberg, ' . watching Goer lag’s 

• “ large, white hands ”. In th'e same 
post-war < Europe she saw Poles 
amid the ruins : “ During the recent 
sunny weekends, from the cavern* 
ous, wrecked facades of nice apart- 
ment houses have 'emerged ■ troops 
of decently-dressed families, dike 


of decently, dressed families, dike 
bourgeois troglodytes out 1 tor a 
Sunday stroll. Let ho one think 
that her range was narrow. One of 
her- finest wartime stories,' /'The 
Escape of Mrs Jeffries'',, tells how 
an Am'erfcaii .expatriate go t ' out of 
wartime prance- across the Pyrenees. 
Were it .-.hot . for Internal- evidence 
In other pieces, this is so vivid that 
it might-have been autobiographical.- 

During much. of. the war. in fact. 
Janet, Planner was In- die United 
States; 'and from here came some 
of her . liveliest If qiost flew Yorker 
-writing : EVen late in l^fe,. it’s 
true, .shq. could lapse Info . fboso 
lists of names that seem sp cliqrec- 
t&ristdc:,. /“ local literary .radicals; 
•iildudJng Ben .Hedt-t.-., Maxwell 
UddenheTm.l/Burtan Rascoe;; Witter 
Bynrier, HarjY Handsen, And Floyd 
D^lj.”.- ifeut U®r lohg Studies oE 
Bette Dhvls and Thomas Mann 


the fangs of the Second Empire. At 
a time when they were actually get- 
ting better off. many (like Zola), 
saw the poor as ever more miser- 
able. Politics and politicians 
were rotten, Marxism repugnant, 
parliament corrupt. The only hope 
lay in anaixhy, and that held- little 
promise of success. So, anarchism 
was translated to 4 He personal 
level. Self-affirmation became more 
outri: . -literature (and its creators) 
produced more insistchrly androgy- 
nous types, more transvestites, more 
addicts of the occult and of drugs, 
finally (or originally?) more impo- 
tents. 

As today, one established one's 
distinction by imitating those who 


(“ Goethe in Holly uraod ”) are 
crisp and epigrammatic in a style 
that was .more the magazine’s 
l think, than hers. “Unconsciously, 
the Mana children speak of their 
father as an edition,” " Mann 
denies that he ever wanted to be 
a doctor, yet as a writer he is 
indubitably drawn .to characters 
who run a temperature.” It's a 
good; funny, disrespectful portrait 
of die.' magic mountaineer.. 

Reviewing Sylvia' Bq-adh’s Shake- 
speare and Company, Janet Planner 
describes the book as “intimate, 
not scholarly, and.' thus full or. 
Interesting jnfbrmaflon - She 
could be describing her own. Not 
scholarly? Not in an academic 
sanse : some of her comments' on 
films, for example, ate too fl}p 
by - half. But full .of interesting . 
Information another New .Yorker 
virtue. Oil wartime forestry Ih die 
SchwarzWtfld, on* carnations, ' on 
Hitler 'as , a First Wohld ' War 
dispatch carrief.'-dh stingy diflfedu 
life, among the Freftch ayarlce- 
6c racy. Here et! T1 id Ndip ' Yorker , 
they might . wefl : boflst, ’ omniscience 
|5 all. ■. > . p 

Janet Planner was not omnisci- 
ent, and- didn't pretend • to be.. 


tried to be different for the short 
while before their fashions perco- 
lated to orders more numerous and 
less refined. Accelerated fashion 
changes vulgarized the exceptional 
and iutroduced die large-scele' con- 
formism of non-conformity. From 
'tydnilraotUadt, la Decadence Latine, 
established in the tue des P&rtahts 
dear to Huystuqus, warned of the 
end of the Latin races. The magic of 
Papus (appreciated by , Andrd 
Breton), of Fdladau (whom Valery 
admired) and other occultists could 
only predict, not stem, the. finis 
Latinorum. A far cry from tbe snn. 
guine expectations wlHi which— ^or 
the World; Exhibit Iqri of 18G7— Hugo 
and Michelet had - celebrated Paris, 
vhe future capital of Europe, an J of 
humanity too. 

That leaves one question which 
Bancquart asks do more than odier 
students oE thfe fin-de slide:, why 
Lite dark, mood of intellectuals when. 
Tor .most around -diem, life ; was 
getting better and not worse? 
.Whence the skewed percept ion ■, and 
whence the long - - trad 1 don of guilt 
and self-rejection which paints the 
bourgeoisie ever, more black, - the 
.“paopje” (or select portions there* 
of), ever more ‘im really ? Could it 
be that physical segregation facili- 
tated idealization— as, well as. fear 
andgpilt? "Who knows 1 ", as" Zofa 
‘mote, addressing Paris 1 a long; long 
: time agp, " Who', knows In , wljat 
maiture you ' plant youi* trees of 
■liberty?’' 

: Jt must be a good book diat 
raises so many Questions in- the 
reader's mind. There is a, lot of 
research in it and a lpt of thoueht ■ 
and, whether you agree with .ajl N 
‘them or hot, it is full t of jdcas. 




like a good reporter to dlscov'er 


fluent imperturbability... ensured: ,by 
The Nap Yor kerfs qndlity cohtfdl, 
heii.; own:- Voice : jvas. ; pjstjhctl^e 
euougS): to Aunfl^e, /It’s ®6od ^haw 
so jhwb qE.lfat work between: stiff 
covers ar^i so to have .that ^ shrewd, 
wavm-fliearted lady still around. 


[Educai 


Marion OJ^stbnl^Ury ( 
on public school cant 

1 Ko bert CoricjQest^nd ; 
f Koy lTilkr^n poeby: 

i [. 0 §hJart- Hood pri r i 1 
; ; : ih^' weeR'^: teJevision ' ■ 
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NEW FROM DUKE 


DUKE MONOGRAPHS IN 
MEDIEVAL AND 
RENAISSANCE STUDIES 

Clio unbound 

PF.Hl'EPTfON OF THE SOCIAL 
ANU OJI.TUR Al. I’AST fN 
RENAISSANCE ENGLAND 
Arthur B. Ferguson 
"Outstanding, ori^liul, ami on 

first <l.i« liisiutifal srin-IjrslJp. Thu 
develop hum it of liisroriLa] cniiviuus- 
nc»s in RuiuisMiwc Enid-ind is dil'tl- 
rulr subject linn lias lung iuv,‘dud a 
distill gu id icd sl liol.it to do it justice. 
Frigiivm lias succeeded admirably.” 
I\ Smith t'ussnvr $22.75 

Praise and blame in 

RENAISSANCE ROME 
RHETORIC, DOCTRINE. AND 
REFORM IN THE. SACRED 
, ORATORS OF THE PAPAL 
COURT, c. 145U-152L 
John W. O’Malley 
1 "O'Malley’s book is a unique rontil- 
1 biition, audits subject, to my know* 
ledge, lias nut been touched by any 
other book in any [ariguogf, 1 ’ Paul 
n slur Krli teller $ i 7.75 


G ENDER AN D CULTURE 

KianUlZ WOMEN REVISITED 
Mel ford. E, Spiro 
Describes the con ntci revolution that 
has occurred in male and female roles 
in the Israeli kibbutz. "This much 
needed book, addresses itself to issues 
central lo antliropological theory. 
Rarely does a scholar admit lie h.ts 
changed his mind. Even more rarely, 
does he share tho entire process and. 
data base for that rethinking and :c- 
evaluation,” Howard i\ Sirin 

R 59.75 

USSIA’S CRIMEAN WAR 

John Shelton Curtiss 
"Cut tin's work Is the most suhsun- 
tlal Study of RumU’i position on 
both llic diploma lie and military 
lctfls. . .Valuable both to Russian* 
area specialists and to diplomatic 
historians.” Jvhn R, Braadut, 
Library Journal 529.75 

Napoleon’s 

DIPLOMATIC SERVICE 
Edward A. Whitcomb 

“One of the most original and valu- 
able studies of French administrative 
history yet to be writ ten." Harold T. 
Parker , *14.75 

Disease in 

AFRICAN HISTORY ! 

AN INTRODUCTORY SURVEY 
AND CASE STUDIES • vw 
Gerald W, Hactwlg auid, 

K. David Pa. person, editors 
H A new departure for Historian! Of 
Africa, This k a msjor breakthrough' 
into a kind of history ihaz has been ■ 
vety much neglected in the study of- 
Africa," pi, Hip D, Cuftin | U.75 

KciNGZERO 
POPULATION GROWTH . 

REACTIONS AND INTERPRETA- 
TIONS, PAST 'AND PRESENT 


JOHN CAREY 


,®f ■ th t ' high ost order, and this under- 
taking reflect* both > suWtimbl 
dcptli of economic understand 
I na an altc jul oh |o good writing. 
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Till 1 clisliHlgiiicnc of “ evaluation ” 
has been effected with remarkably 
little fuss. Only ten or twenty year* 
ago it whs still widely held that 
literary criticism could Hitd should 
issue "in firm " value judgments ", 
und that these could attain general 
valid i ty — some were " right ”, 
others “wrong". Proponents of the 
belief invoked the very etymology 
of the word 41 critic” to clinch their 
case, and took a severe line with 
those who felt tliiu opinions ahnut 
literary worth merely reflected per- 
sonal instil. These doubters were 
.icc used of dilettantism, impression- 
ism, bclles-lettiism, and other devia- 
tions from a rational, progressive 
approach to literature. 

Nowadays almost no one believes 
in Lhc possibility of objective or 
“ correct ” literary Judgments any 
longer. But before the creed dies 
out oiiiirely it is worrh reminding 
ourselves how strong it was, what 
the reasons behind it were, and 
why they were mistaken. The hope 
that on advance towards certainly in 
assessment would make criticism 
more scientific was, of course, mis- 
conceived from the start, for sci- 
ence avoids value judgments alto- 
gether. The scientist coil tell ynu 
I riot iv n ter is composed of hydrogen 
and oxygen, but uskud which is the 
betrer will pronounce the ipiestion 
meaningless. It was not always so. 
In the middle ages, when the uni- 
verse wns arranged on a graduated 
scule, n scientist would certainly 
have known whether hydrogen was 
bettor than oxygen, supposing the 
two gases had been discovered, just 
as he would have known that an 
eagle was belter than a wren. But 
scion lists ha vo outgrown the 
medieval era, whereas evaluative 
cidlLcs still reside ill it. 

Their _ incdicvuHsm conies out 
clearly in some remurks made bv 
T. S. Eliut in 1931. 11 We must 

.assume ”, Eliot writes, “if we arc 
to talk about poetry at ail, that 
there is some absolute poetic hier- 
archy ; wu keep »U the back of our 
minds the reminder of some end 


of the world, some final Judgment 
Day, on which the poets will be 
assembled in their ranks and orders. 


In the long run, there is an ulti- 
mate greater mid less”. Behind all 
theories of objective literary value 
there hovers some version of El jot's 
Judgment-Day complex. For the aim 
of the ubjective valuer is to see ihe 
literary work, in Arnold’s words, 

as In itself it really is”. And this 
aim carries with it the assumption 
that tile work is really something, 
nnd one thing. 

.Now common experience tells us 
that different ’ readers respond to, 
interpret nnd evaluate particular 
works in innumerable different 
ways,, as a result of fortuitous but 
decisive circumstances of age, tem- 
perament-, class, education, race, 
politics, width of experience, and so 
forth. If this.. were not so,’ literary 
discussion, and the publication of 
literary criticism, would be point- 
less. So if those who believe ui ob- 
jective valuation are. correct. It fol- 
lows tliat all rheie readers, except 
one (and all their sets of formative 
personal circumstances, except one) 


are wrong. With any given piece of 
writing there will be countless sub- 
jective and mistaken responses, and 
one correct response. 

Supposing we were to ask some- 
one who took this view vvluit it is 
that makes flic correct response 
correct. His only adequate reply, 
it seems lo me, would be that the 
correct response was God’s re- 
sponse - , and this, as we have seen, 
is the posilion Eliot adumbrates. Of 
course, to make such a reply you 
would Iihvc to believe in God* first, 
and in a God who takes n keen in- 
terest in literature. That is to say. 
He wnuld have to be a God who was 
prepared to keep literary and re- 
ligious considerations opart, other- 
wise the specifically religious 
authors on His list would have an 
imfu-ir advantage. Be that as it may, 
appeal to a literary critical God is 
ceriuinly the most satisfactory way 
of justifying a belief in dependable 
literary values. 

But how can such values retain 
their credibility in the godless uni- 
verse which most people now in- 
habit ? Modern man is Quire used 
to the idea that wc arc the tempor- 
ary occupants of u cooling solar 
system ; that human life is nn accid- 
ent of chemistry ; that nil die ages, 
from the first duwn on earth to its 
extinctinn, will amount to no more 
than a brief parenthesis in the end- 
less night of spHce ; that good-and 
evil and oilier such ephemera were 
created by the human mind in its 
attempt to impose some significance 
on the amoral flux which consti- 
tutes reality. From this perspective, 
literary evaluation of any kind 
might seem almost comically 
irrelevant. 

On the other hand, it might be 
Hrgned that this nihilistic perspec- 
tive does not eradicate the import- 
ance of human life to human beings 
—Indeed, it makes it the only thing 
that can possibly have any import- 
ance— und that consequently the 
question of whether a given literary 
work is 44 life-enhancing ”, or more 
‘‘ life-enhancing " than others, might 
provide a criterion for objective 
literary judgments. In general, 
there are three ways in which litera- 
ture may enhance life, according to 
those who have pursued this Line of 
thought. It can improve the moral 
character of its readers; or.it can 
make diem happier; or, without pro- 
ducing either of these longrterni 
benefits, it can prompt enjoyable 
aesthetic thrills, sometimes accom- 
panied by physical symptoms, as In 
the famous case of A, E. Housman, 
who could recognize genuine poetry 
because it' made his facial hair stand 
on end while shaving. That litera- 
ture may have these effects, we need 
not question. But it is perfectly 
clear that the same work trill mini- 
ster to the differing moral, psycho- 
logical and physiological require- 
ments of its readers in a multiplicity 
of different ways. That a reading 
of Paraauie Lose, say, should have 
precisely the same effect on the 
morals, happiness and shaving of 
even half a dozen different. people 
Is scarcely conveivable .(let alone 
■ascertainable). Consequently the 


hope that objective value judgments 
might be grounded upon the life- 
enhancing effects of literature 
proves vain. The influence of liter- 
ary works upon life, far from being 
a iest which allows us to place them 
on u graded scule, is the opposite: 
it forces us lo concede that nil judg- 
ments in this area are, like pcuplc, 
infinitely variable. 

Faced wiLli the difficulty of isolat- 
ing any particular uspoci of litera- 
ture which might serve ns n criterion 
of value, champions of vnlue judg- 
ments have sometimes pointed lo 
the consistency of received opinion. 
Whether or not we can suy why one 
work or nuihor is butter thtiii 
another, they argue, the fact re- 
mains that there arc certain merit 
awards which no one would dream 
of questioning. Shakespeare is often 
cited in this context. Everyone, wc 
are told, agrees dun Shakespeare 
is the world's greatest drum mist, 
and this proves that vulue judg- 
ments can be absolute. George Wat- 
son. who is not only one of the 
most cogent of English critics, but 
also a firm believer in objective 
value judgments, uses a variant of 
the Shakespeare gambit in his book 
The Study of Literature, substitut- 
ing Homer for Shakespeare. 
Opinions about literature may be 
free, says Wutson, “ and yet if miy- 
one were to deny the judgment that 
the /{tad is a great poem, we should 
all know what to think of the free- 
dom of his opinions”. The sense 
of corporate superiority invoked 
here is not. I think, as trustworthy 
as it sounds. For should we, indeed, 
know what to think — except that 
the defaulter was unlike ourselves, 
and unusually honest in speaking 
his mind ? On questioning him we 
might, of course, find that he knew 
little about literature, compared to 
us. But what if we found that he 
was an authority nf even greater 
eminence than ourselves? Such an 
embarrassment does arise when the 
Shakespeare gambit is played. 
For, as is well known, Tolstoy did 
not think- Shakespeare the world’s 
greatest dramatist. On the contrary, 
he had a poor opinion Of him, and 
considered King Lear inferior to 
the primitive chronicle play’ on 
which it' is based. To retort, accord- 
ing to George Watson’s, formula, 
that we all know what to think of 
Tolstoy’s opinions, seems now a less 
happy opinion that it did before. 

Of course, even If there were con- 
sensus about Shakespeare's pre- 
eminence, it would not make that 
pre-emineuce a fact.. We have only 
to think of man’s ideas about the 
structure of the universe, or of his 
own anatomy, to realize that 
opinions which were unquestioned 
In past eras ‘are now wholly • dis- 
counted- Besides, the argument! that 
our virtual consensus about Shnke- 
speore gives some hope of even- 
tually establishing an agreed leuguc 
table of othor authors and' works 
will not' stand much scrutiny. For 
It is ajHiarent that one common 
reason for liking particular literary 
works is precisely the knowledge' 
that other people do ndt like them. 
This takes various forms, ranging 


By David Trotter 

***** 

■tyAH lee t 
Theory and Personality ' 

The Significance of T. S. Eliot’S' 
Criticism 

344 pp. Athione Press. £ 9 . 95 . ; 
ftjdB.lllSf 3 .\ 

A mischievous protocol can • some- ' 



liftyss Ijtf seen at work -in Ellotli 
poetry, whereby tireless there is pf 
you, she more you rhaVe to- pay for 
yourself • (mffler .fee . 'apparition , 
m IILUtle . Gidding”, or. the apry 
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wait hi* activities m a 1 critic Between 
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!=r==fc SS'i- “extinction of that we have tried to make it 

peisonaUty*. • „ more nearly possible for our suc- 

The manner of . that essay was not cessors to recapture this art . 
ggy*; .■ fffSy S 1 . _y i Playful, _ and. JUlpt; EHot .apeut. ills. Strength in oro. 

: ^ l ,f r become impatient with the slg-. virting .'.such stwcistn with a frame 
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wu tT' L r ‘ M( jf a 70ur. Brian which would reconcile' the Conflict- 
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ai V doubts one might have bod: > ^ ** to do 

^ Fortunatelyj chough, it doex con- ' f 0 , we ,must approach 


from the crude pleasure in shocklns 
nr ttiinoymg cmivcntionul and law- 
abiding folk which animates much 
modern art. to the pleased sense of 
exclusiveness (“we all know what 
to think of the freedom of his 
opinions '*) which accompanies i 
membership ni the literary coenos. I 
ccnii. Consensus in value judg- ! 
menis cun hardly l>o expected, when i 
value judgments depend, to some I 
degree, oil lack of consensus. | 

But, it limy he objected, the ! 
chi ini thai vulue judgnicnts are per- 
son a] and vnri.ihle lollies oddly with 
our endless and bluer disputes 
afmtir them. This inconsistency has 1 
not escaped the notice of critics t 
like George Watson, and they ! 
natu roily pounce on it as proof dial j 
utl the talk h bruit .subjedivity is I 
mere It um bug. People who claim lo ! 
flunk that literary judgments are i 
matter* of personal taste will nevti- 
theless, insists Wutson, sit up into I 
the small hours eagerly contesting | 
the value of novels, plays nnd poem* j 
in arguments that bear every ret ; 
emblance to tliose \sed in spheres f 
where rationality, deduction and f 
con elusive n ess are possible. Clearly • 
Watson’s observation is correct, but * 
he mav, I would suggest, have rob - 
reud its implications. The exist- 
ence of vehement and prolonged 
controversy is not necessarily as 
indication thnt the points at issue 
can be reduced to ascertainable 
facts. It mav, indeed, indicate the 
contrary. All that can be safely 
deduced is that the divergent 
opinions in such controversies ire 
tenaciously held. Our literary 
judgments, like all our opinions, 
help to determine the kind of people 
we are, hut they do so at an unuio- j 
ally profound level because they re- j 
lare to works which affect ns deeph. ; 
We are aware thnr our feelings can- ' 
not be justified by appeal to any t 
external authority, and con* ; 
quently wc strive to persuede othwi | 
to feel as we do, so that we shell • 
be mere secure in feeling so our- 
selves. All literary criticism is ulti- 
mately an exercise in persuasion « 
this kind. 

The real usefulness of value judg- 
ments, I believe, con emerge only : 
when we have acknowledged th*< 
they ore subjective- . That useful- ; 
itoM lies nut in anything they.C 1 ® 
tell us about works of literature (lot 
they can tell us nothing), but w 
what . they can tell us about ij 1 * 
people making the judgments, in- 
cluding ourselves. Debate kboui 
differing estimates of the value of * 
text should prompt iis to an explore 
tion of the individual motives n n “ 
assumptions, the determining con- 
figurations of personality, Jinagln* - 
Lion and background, of £ 
debaters. Through this we nug^ 
come' to a clearer knowledge of ow, 
selvos, nnd of the psycho I off 1 ” 1 
factors which undorllc our 
ences in art and literature, anu 
Imps in such similarly disputation* 
and irrational areas as morals «no 
. politics. True, such a P ro ? r ?|?*^! 

, wnuld subordinate study of IR 0 ^ 
lura to study of people. But ut 0 “| 
it is for cho sake of people w* 
literature exists. . 

It Is addressed, or by the idoplogj^j 
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Violets and madders 


By Roy Foster 


Jack B. Yeats 
.Then Waddington Gallery 


So there, as Henry James would 
say, I precariously was, an Irish- 
man writing about an Irish artist, 
but faced with the problem of 
dealing with my subject in such a 
way as to interest an Englaud 
that had no such advantage in the 
matter of Irish education as 
England had had in thnt of Irish 
education- 

Thus Thomas MacGroevy, re- 
membering the . difficulty he en- 
countered writing about Jack 
Yeats in London forty- three years 
,ago. MacGrecvy’s eventual point 
,was that Yeats painted in an 
essentially Irish way, not easily 
comprehensible to the "secularist’ 1 
tradition of English art criticism ; 
■and the defensiveness of his essay 
rings oddly now, when Yeats 
should at last be on the way to 
b.ejng recognized as a twentieth- 
,cpntury master in a way that does 
not depend upon Irishness. None- 
theless, the watercolour of “The 
Squireen " with which the Thco 
Waddington Gallery advertise their 
current exhibition (showing until 
March 15) seems in a sense 
strafigely choseo. It is a depiction 
of .an Irish '’type", an illustration 
of everyday Irish life, whereas what 
.shines through Yeats’s work is a 
visionary, transfigured view of 
Ireland, enshrined in his own 
highly personal gallery of images, 
increasingly epic and .increasingly 
mythological. 

The Waddington Galleries (who 
printed MacGrecvy’s essay on Yeats 
in 194S) have done a great deal to 
advance recognition of this extra- 
ordinary painter, mounting regular 
shows of bis work In Dublin and 
London over forty years (the last a 
large collection of oils just over a 
year ago). The current exhibition 
is principally composed of early 
drawings and watercolours; the few 
..later oil-paintings downstairs 
demonstrate fee familiar briHdant 
Yeats, of glowing masses of colour 
and majestic subjects, but his illu- 
mating. . qualities are evident 
throughout. From (he very begin- 
0,lj S' fee tide-illustration for the 
Mortif i Bas times, of the Londoners ” 
11890 but not ninetles-ish) shows the 


declamatory lino which already 
marked his work. Other water- 
colours revctti mi authority, a 
working of paint, un epic compo- 
sition uncharacteristic of the 
medium and the time. The force 
and depth in his early studies of 
jockeys and pugilists are also to 
be found here in “ The Old Attor- 
ney ”, one of the series executed as 
illustrations to George Birming- 
ham’s Irishmen All; and even the 
lightest ink sketches demonstrate a 
fluidity and near-rccklessncss of 
line. The drawings of horses pre- 
figure a form which was to domin- 
ate much of his later work; and 
there are reminders, too, of his 
literary and theatrical interests 
(including a sketch for the staging 
of one of his own idiosyncratic 
plays). 

Literature and theatra remained 
the stuff nf his art. Here ulso, in 
these early piece t. one finds the 
visionary and childlike touch. Two 
watercolours, “Bronco Rider” and 
“A Sidewalk in New York”, sum- 
mon up a wild, adventurous 
America ; a Red Indian is profiled 
on a rickety street, in a New 
York that never was, at leost hi 
Yeats’s lifetime. This is the vision 
of a man who rendered homage to 
Bret Harte as well as to Boucicault 
(and who operated a toy theatre 
with John Masefield): pirates and 
circuses and tbe Lord knows what. 
At the same time the way is clear 
to tho strange glowing watercolours 
reproduced by tbe Cuala Press, and 
the otherworldly ink sketches which 
so perfectly matched the matter-of- 
fact inagic in Patricia Lynch’s 
stories. 

That epic and personal vision, as 
well as the dramatic draughtsman- 
ship, silhouetted figures ana violent 
compositions, were translated Into 
the great late o>l paintings; and 
it is a progression well charted in 
the pictures currently on show. 
“The Soetlbiuder ” of 1954, the 
glowing head and eyes of a story- 
teller dominating a churning 
Connacht landscape, is prominently 
(aid appropriately) displayed ; but 
the scale of the exhibition is not 
as large ns the last one which 
featured it. 

.The fluent blue oils of the 1920s 


gunmetal seo, to the great blazing 
masses nf colour knifed on to the 
canvas in the 1940s. One exception 
is an intricate and brilliant printing 
of 1924 colled “ A Bazaar ” : colour 


In pursuit of visual rhymes 


By Michaet Mason 

*•**__ ** , 

Ken KIff . 

Njcp |». Jacobs Gallery.. 

Some art critics still, Hko to drow 
' -fee fact tbat the first, genera- 
■ “r, of abstract painters, on . the 
started as representational 
this were news, or 
““^ ed ™ble to tile - abstract move- 1 
'Mondrian’S 'appletree ' is (he 
...JgJfcst ' clichd in tviodefti art! 

tli ere are now ; many 
■ Pointers at wbtk : fdr Midhi' 

fejftfction V ■ .was the '■ IftheHted, 
S a LWio«J. find whose- develop- 
"®s' been a matter of \vhat 
!",*L c ouid do es Individual; heirs 
. ™ ,fe«ir .Tfegacy. ' Ken Kfff, . a 
atflslVriftw hi his fbfrufcs,, 
■iw t'Jr 8 ^Ide recognition, is a case* 

• 'VjPoint; - , 1 ■. *•• • ?-* •' , 

Pradoinineiit. Imagery {of his ! 
fr T52j; !P a 2ntingsi^ owes, something 
. ™i7:) 0n Redon, if ft .sirwle bistori-! 
.S^. AaUr , ce "Hfe&r be identified.: But 
. T^ractioriL'viflff’s -earlier ; idiom, 
fn tcrVoped>*W.- generate f .works ■ 
' ra«,-* ,P0 * preatu?ed in a v manner 
: { r° ,n -Redop and, •: more 
-.OipOr tail -rArtum ' nunuitm* --/ 11 . 11 a' 


from one peacefully co-existing 
colour group to. another, though 
there are also echoes back across 


the gaps, ... ... 

KlfPs, pilrsuit of visual rhymes Has 
•another,? leg Pictorial abpect.' THo 
toalntihgs hu'rvg in the Nid&ki Jacobs 
, Gallery (9. Cork SL London, Wl, 
until. March 8) are the tip of a very 
.large iceberg, of related activity. 
The newest paintings belong to . a 
body of current work called “Street 
Scenes The -ratiiet*. older, :acrylids 

on paper are .parts. of a. sequence 
of aoout 200 paintings .called "The 
Series ’V The two groups ai'e dlsr 
tlnct .froQ' each other, in . Imagery 
.and general look. It Is the persist- 



Jack B. Yeats’s “ The Big Tree of Bunlahy ”, 1933, from the exhibition discussed here. 


blocked on in glowing squares, 
patterns of flags and bunting, yellow 
electric light, rapt faces round a 
roulette wheel. It is a Republican 
bazaar, tricolours and crowds, 
vitally alive, and far from Joyce's 
Aruby ; it relates closely to Yeats's 
nationalist ideas of the time. After- 
wards tire palette changes, from the 
muted viofet8 and madders of the 
early oils to the brilliant primary 
exp'osions of the later canvases : 
but throughout, the theatricality and 
excitement of life in an Ireland 
easily transmuted to Tir na nOg or 
Hy Brasil is conveyed. That mytho- 
logical quality Is evident in . the 
configuration of the later paintings, 
peopled, by archetypes and' symbols 
from the worlds of circus, fair, -and 
old romance. In “A Place of 
Islands ” . an explorer stands poised 
ou the edge of a new world, bursting 
on the eyes; tho same figure recurs 
In the late “ Explorer Rebuffed ”, a 
marvellously resonant composition 
where a lone figure walks down to 
a small boat, moored on a strangely- 
lit sea. That transfigured western 
landscape frames the epic figures 


in late masterpieces like “ Shout- 
ing ” and 14 Glory ’’ ; the paintings 
here, less remarkable, are still of 
a piece. 

At the same time Yeats continued 
to celebrate the fairground life, 
feckless, roaring and picaresque, 
notably in his 14 Singing ” paintings; 
und these are represented here by 
the Joyful, rowdy c> Singing 1 Rolling 
Home’”. The later pictures took 
to more openly mythological 
themes: Helen, Grania, queens and 
noble steeds. In this exhibition, 
*' Flooded River ” shows a great 
flying horse and- red-sliirted rider, 
n tremendous composition of colour 
and movement; n Entrance of Lady 
With Attendant ”, a very late pa Inr- 
ing, 1 works up tho characteristic 
swirls of colour and' breaks'of light 
Into a classically theatrical’ piece 
of figure-painting. Though the titles 
become more resonant, and the 
palette wilder, there is no loss of 
control; and the vision in old age 
became on one level more reflective 
as well as more personal. In the 
current show his favoured compo- 


sition of figures by a window Is 
represented by two old people 
gazing on a viridiau landscape: 
“Nothing is Changed”. 

As a brave statement about die 
idealized Ireland which Yeats tried 
to interpret for sixty years, it can. 
not be accepted. But it was both 
true and fatso regarding his own 
work. Tlie brilliant colour knifed, 
scraped- and modelled in fee last 
thirty years shares style as well as 
themes with the earlier works 'shown 
here. " He gets Watteauer and 
Wattenuer ”, said Beckett gnomic- 
ally, a statement maybe more applic- 
able to ' subjects chan to ’style : 
Cy them is always on the edge , of 
Yeats’s' world.' However, he is ’impos- 
sible to type: he worked by himself. 
There may be shades of Daumier 
in the early Work, echoes :of 
Kokoschka <woo adipLred -him) Jaier 
on; but these are retrospective and 
unnecessary Justifications. Though 
this exhibition is small and., tua 
paintings are not always of the first 
rank, there: is evident the personal 
Irish vision of a gre&t world painter. 


rivers, hlMsi occluding the rising 
sun, giraffes' necks, and volcanoes 
on the horizon do not beckon into 
space. But a giraffe's neck does 
have the same outline as a. flowing 
river. Klff relies on our experience 
of abstract painting in venturing 
$uch rhymes. He .also needs his 
spectator to be able to think across 
a painted surface in terms of 
rhymes and contrasts of colour.' 
Generally the process is stepwise, 


sources 'pf"ar» abstractionist idea of 
pictorial structure, that gives :hiff’s 
;Work its power. . •' 

I'.'. 'tbe; "Series'’ acrellc^ dominate 


earth, water and sky (and sortie- 
times fire In the form of a volcano 
or a blazing sun), and -isolated 
animal forms. The most elaborate 
artefact is .usually a plain house. 

The sousing faces and reaching 
hands are either in a state of 
mournful-seeming separateness from 
the natural environment (striving 
to touch a fish in a pool, for- 
example) or in a kind of delirious 
closeness to it (spouting out of a 
volcano or leaping throhgh the 
on the back of ‘a .girarfe)r‘ Tlie ; 
paintings are about the power and 
the fallacioiiBness of our ancient 
dream of being united with the 
world outside the mind. '-But. they 
do not refer to this dream so much 
as remind us of .it, or re-evoke -It. 
through. • wideiy-a bared experiences 
known to us -in reverie, or in- the 
real world — such as rowing a boat 
into a cave,, or sitting on a stone 
V,u> -a river: 

'' For . these 1 pain tings bttace rritng 
-'separation, and cozlnectednellsTh the 
■world the abstractionist '. method- 
dealing ih Form 01 likeness abd dif- 
" fe'rOhce-^is beautifully ‘ appropriate. 
The cave's 'mouth has. fee same 
- shape as the qloud, above It In’ the 
skV- A murkvy-greeri -flecked cldtid 
with liiinliran features clutfees er a 
yellow an d' ' orang^ smiling ' face 


vr wwimwa: m nuirw*. 

. "• ijwrp, . \rhe startUdg ! 

■' i^htdGydqpeaa-fiEures, -but. 
' ^ ^ Wbe^tiioughtyoe. hsi 

' • ■ foi'thac-m alter. , 

led -dlementfr- fO' 


r VtliXi$f **■ ppfcejAd foi'.tbat- nlRtter. 

4,1 < Mly r ed ^dlementfr • ■ t q- 

'.• •.ats..poi^|^g s . gp-. i B d4ers, .fIowing 


■I. Tbe, " senes ' acrylics aonunora 
Ha ’ showj'.and .. Klff -a .pspudo- 
Cyclopes are ,‘a good' starting point 
'for 1 thinking, about’ them. , Affec-i 
tiyply we -Hfe drawn, ip , by. the 
pre'sfpce . qf. one' ot .iqqre mgla 
flgbpes or, . .f apos, Eyes, and som^ 
titties, noses . arp the pioat . sp$qiffea 
facial features.:': hands' anti* feet 
prevail' over.' ofeei' parts or /'the 

body/i Tliese. human: '-present pa are 


pointed fe exgr.dy fee same blues 
: and 'browns os fee ourroiLidliig still. 
The earth may be pcheed hi earths, 
-.or -refuted' bv radiant coloursi or 
■r»dip*e HVo the sun itself. l -'A' way 
■of vtS>>aJiriug . fen. weld ■ pad; its' 
, «femr*'if>ed ■ hv, Marvell’s 

UmpostiNViv . irtdAioal^itpage : nf - a 
■ green 1 tiro ufdtr ’hi it green sl* v de " Is 
brbughri,a'3tep dearer' ttf '^dWbUfty. 


Commonsense In ! 
Nuclear Energy 

FRED HOYLE and GEOFFREY HOYLE " 1 
Provocative and .Outspoken as ever. Sir Fred H^yla ' , 
points to the impressive safety record, of ,the industry, . „ 
and seeks to allay the fear$ of environmentalists about ■ j . 
the large scale exploitation of nuclear energy.' He deals ■■ " 

, f ijlly wlth-the Three tYli(e Island accident, and , . ....... ^ r '; 

i Emphasises that nuclear energy is totally ditterentTro'rn. ..," !,-. 
nuclear explosions. . i" ....... .1, . 

: It Is vital that the laVman properly understands the full 
potential and the realities of a. nuclear energy, ■> . 

programme. This important book will help to s spa fate ■, . ' ;•> 
fact from-fictibnv '- ,f . . ... . i 

-paper- £1-95 net' ■ j: 

. r . ; ... ' , ; : * * J - 1 •' (•• 

Energy or E^tinetign? ^ ^ | 

. Th© cd$k for'KU'Qle^Lenergy ; fL, ■ ; r - i| 

2nd Edition ! - *. ■= ( !.' 

: * FRED1HOYLE : - i '• ■ - • *■ 

' : ••"Fred Hoyle-is making Very high-frequency waves again. ■ fi 
[; Cpntro.vCrsial idea^'fcomp'pL^sIng; out i ,pf‘'H^s , heW pbok drl ' j^.! 
j nuclear energy . , , This book itself is A blockbuster." . .*■£ 

i .- ■ ■ The Glasgow- Retold ; ft 

^Cvr'f'v- 'y«inr;\i !•:, 
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THE FORM 
OF IDEOLOGY 

Invest igations into the sense 
of ideological reasoning 
with a view (o giving an 
account of its place in 
political life 

D. J. Manning, Editor 

Offers students an under- 
standing of ideology free from 
the conceptual confusion 
involved in the belief that 
Ideology is in any sense a 
thcoiylhat can be put into 
practice. 

i ljrdUickXQ.93 Pojk?i bock £3.95 

PUBLIC 

SPENDING 

DECISIONS 

Growth and Restraint in the 

1970s. 

Maurice Wrighf, Editor 

1 his timely book will bo 
.welcomed by policy makers 
and administrators, ns wcl I as 
nna lysUof British Govern men I; 
and public finance. 

Murdi 1%0 !l.iKll;av.k£i:.00 


WAR PLANS 
OF THE GREAT 
POWERS 
1880-1914 

Paul M. Kennedy, Editor 

By looking a (notional 
examples of all the great 
powers who fought the First 
World War, the reader can 
understand in detail the 
thinking in each capital. 

1979 Haidback 112.50 


THE FARMER 
AS MANAGER 

Tony Q lies jind, .. 
Malcolm Stansfield ?■ 

The mana^enw|ifof a farm is ' ; 
»s serigii$ p matte) as animal 
husbandry and farm . 
economics, and it requires all. 
theskiffand professional au 
atteqiipn thefa^ietjcan give \t , 

I lanlbacU 10.00 P^rbadtf4«50- 


IILUSIONSOF 
POWER . 

;Jfefale6fil^fprrrt! 





if ,i ' 


| Qfremnieht jh Australia \yas ■' 
1 , felenuessiy|5iireuedby|fe; 1 • 

:;;ahd h3qtsig 

Its dt^lr upOeiiv,' 
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An uneven masterpiece 


By Derrick Puffett 


Do k tor Faust 

Royal Festival Hull /BBC Radio 3 


The BBC's concert performance on 
February 13 offered a rare oppor- 
tunity to hear Busoni’s masterpiece. 
Faust has never been staged in this 
country; it is probably best known 
in the recording conducted by 
Ferdinand Lcitncr, with Dietrich 
Fischer-Dieskau as the doctor. The 
Faust in this performance was 
Gunter Reich, supported by a targe 
enst of .soloists, the BBC Singers 
and the BBC Symphony Orchestra. 
Michael Glelun conducted. 

Faust belongs to r long tradition 
of German idealist operas which 
begins with The Magic Flute, con- 
tinues with Beethoven and climaxes 
in Wagner; twentieth-century ex- 


amples are Pfitzner’s Palestrina, 
Hindemith's Mathis der Metier and 
Schoenberg’s Moses und Aron. It 
is important to establish Busoni’s 
relation to tills tradition because 
he was ha If Italian; Arleccliino, his 
other best-known opera, uses, corn- 
media dell'arte figures and is an 
altogether lighter work. 

Fmut was left unfinished on 
Busoni’s death. He had written the 
libretto in 1914 but 10 years later 
had brought the music only to the 
beginning of Faust's final mono- 
logue, the climax of the work. The 
opera was completed by his pupil 
Philipp Jurnacn. As Busoni ex- 
plained in a poem printed in the 
score, he went back beyond Goethe 
for his sources, finding them in the 
medieval puppet play. Nevertheless, 
of ail the many Faust operas 
Busoni’s comes closest in spirit to 
Goethe's Part II. Gretchen has 
been stowed away before the action 
begins, and Faust is transported 
from Wittenberg to the ducal court 


to return home 


Parma — ooly 

ideals are disappointed. 


at 

when his 

His Helen, unlike Goethe's, turns 
out to be delusion. 

Busoni’s dramatic structure is 
odd. Major events, such us the 
signing of the pact, are disposed of 
in two prologues and an intermezzo 
before the “main action ", itself 
consisting of three scenes, begins. 
Moreover, the most important 
musical number, from which much 
of the thematic material seems to 
derive, is not vocal at ul) but an 
entracte, placed between the first 
and second scenes of the action 
proper. 

A catalogue of the musical felici- 
ties would touch on almost every 
scene in the work. Its opening is 
one of the most poetic in all opera : 
a gentle overlapping of boll sounds, 
eventually followed by an unseen 
chorus singing “ Pax ”, The whole 
of the Second Prologue is 
sive : Faust's conjuring 
spirits, the episode in which they 


identify them selves to him, and the 
closing Credo (Faust collapsing 
nf-tcr the sinning of the pact) should 
be i uf ail tide m rite t hem re. The 
cortege introducing the scene at 
Parma is an effective piece b 
Busoni's " southern " style, as is flu 
march accompanying Fausft 
entrance. In the next scene, the 
apparition of Helen presents the 
fullest development ot the opera’s 
* visionary ” sir a in. The filial scene 
brings the wonderful closing mono- 
logue. J arua-ch's completion intro- 
duces an alien note of expression- 
ism, but it is hard to imagine how 
the job could have been done better. 


Southall through the looking-glass 


ByJohnCreaser 


Trial Run 

Oxford Playhouse/Young Vic 


' Nigel Williams’s new p\ay Trial Run 
'■(which opened at the Oxford Pjtty- 
| : lio 


ouse 


which 


on February 4 and 
Anvil, the Playhouse compuny, 
i W iii be taking to the Young 
■ vie on February 25 after a 
1 short tour) is nothing if not 
topical. It deals with Asian re- 
t actions to die aftermath nf demons- 
t trations at Southall last April, and 
i U opened on the day on which the 
!. Southall Defence CommiLtee an- 
1; nounced alarming discrepancies in 
J sentencing which seem justifiably to 

■ wnoie v »v— -■— » ! have intensified the shock and anger . 

i mores- from the mainstream means a lack : ! 0 f ± e local Aslan community. Most himself to kill the pathetic security 

of the of , stylistic focus, a rather neutral ; ; (ascs arising from the demonstra- guard. 

~ r !J ~’ ' dons have been heard at Barnet in ” * 


Not all tho work sustains this 
high level, however. Busuni’s free- 
dom from the main musical influ- 
ences of his time — Wagner, Strauss, 
Debussy — is often cited in his favour 
by those wishing to stress his orig- 
inality. In practice this detachment 


the audience, undergo a nightmare 
of inverted racial prejudice, where 
all whites look alike and therefore 
Rre alike and therefore arc equally 
responsible and guilty. Innocence is 
inconceivable, ignorance of what 
happened at Southall is no defence, 
mid the security guard is con- 
demned to death for being white, 
uniformed, gormless and available. 

But although Gange and Rcnu 
have tbe motives of Shylock, in the 
end they lack Ills malice. Although, 
like hint, they arc the depositary 
nf the vengeance of their race, in 
(hem tbe deep sense of justice is 
not overwhelmed by the gall and 
bitterness of resentment. Gange's 
real — though hopeless — aim Is to 
use the hostages to have the per- 
jured SPG man delivered into his 
bunds for rhe appropriate justice 
of a beating, not the wild justice 
of murder, and he cannot bring 



Margaret Barbieri in the title role in Papillon, reviewed here. This new Sadlers Wells Royal Ballet pro- 
duction (on tour between March and May at Liverpool, Sunderland, Norwich, Bristol, Birmingham, Bo uni e- 
mout/i and Nottingham) begins a season of works celebrating the centenary of Offenbach’s death. Among 


. . _ - ... season of works celebrating the centenary of Offenbach’s 

these works, are La Vie Parisienne and La Belle H6)dne, to be shown At the Coliseum in October, und a new 


eclecticism reminiscent of his idol 
Liszt, Passages of inspired beauty, 
like the opening, alternate wiut 
stretches of rather humdrum arioso; 
there is also a lot of slightly anoby- 
mous-sounding busy music, usually 
associated with Mephistopheioi 
( Busoni here looks forward to Weill 
and Hindemith). The most discon- 
certing of these lapses comes whea 
one of Fausi’s spirits names him- 
self to the accompaniment of a 
theme recalling Rossini. The quality 
varies too much ; and even the really 
inspired music impresses by in 
general character — a texture, a type, 
of harmony, a tnnc-cnlour— rather 
than by tho memorability of specific 
themes (a point reinforced by the 
recent broadcast of Die Aegypiiscl w 
Helena — even fifth-rate Stratus h 
never dull). 

At any rate, one lias to try to 
account for the work’s lack of popo- 
larity. (“A small but totally coni 
mitted audience” whs the radio 
announcer’s description of Wednes- 
day's gathering.) Citing the works 
philosophical courent will not do; 
the work wears its philosophy 
lightly, and besides no one is puj 
3 if by the text if rhe music is good 


■ . m r . .... mm mm m 7 VUS«a«Ufl» III l/ULUUCI , (|K|( Cl fICl 

pvoituuion of Les Coates d Hoffmann, which opens at the Royal Opera House , Covent Garden , in- December. 

Tragical-comical-romantical 


By Cormac Rigby 


Pap) Don 

Sadler's Wells Royal Ballet 


Offenbnch*9 Papillon was composed 
for Marie Taglioni' in Paris Ih 1860. 

It was the only score he' provided 
for a ballet and die. only ballet die 
great ballerina ever choreographed. 

It would be impossible to repro- 
duce the atmosphere of such- a work uantjy ... 

nowadays; but- Ronald ffynd’s gently quietly succeed in making 1 tha old 
good-humoured reWorkibg -of ft crone an almost endearihe monster. 


easily on them in this lighter vein. 
AJte mating dn the role of the 
shepherd-suitor. - Bijahn, both Carl 
Myers and Alain DubreuU have the 
strength and dignity to play it, 
straight and form a contrast with 
the comedy elsewhere. Murray Kit 
gour tries to play it as a comedy 
role and sacrifices .all its charm, .. 

The 'comedy centres on Hantzfl. 
It's a dfag = role, translating 
the fierce Madge of La Sylphide 
into an addlepated ancestress of 
Le? Dawson. Alain Dobreuit bril- 
liantly. and David Morse more 


enough. Perhaps with a stage pro; 
ductiou the inequalities of the nmsK 
-would not matter ; but we M»* 
never been given the chance to set 
Last week’s performance, however, 
was a good consolation prise. It- «•* 

fon*' 

^Su%S b JSE that tllfl onDOrtunity 

ner .and Siobbau Stanley, Jennifer 
Mills and June Highwood all get 

f :ood mileage out of this Papagena- 
ike creature, half-vamp, half- 
old maid. The danger with Hamza 
is of campdng it up too much. 


never loses ' touch with tRe chai'ni 
of , nineteen th-cenrury romanticism. 
Ib this new; version, Papillon is ia 
perlpd comedy rather than a roman- . 
tic trage-dy— and >Offenbaeh , s.< range 
of .musical . ’whimsy, from -stirring. 
Caucasian mo rah- tunes, to fluttering 
waives for the butterflies; . encou- 
rages' -and indeed justifies . such an 
approach.. 


crope an almost endearing monster. 
Her H Gimme- a- kiss ” • refrain Is ■ a* 
last rewarded , when she interposes 


for S. W. Hayter * 


‘ , Two. of ; rlje principal characters; -' The feemi a, caul . ; . ' 
the iedlous vptch HArtsa. who turds . Of bright, shifting , - .'■ ■ 
^RpUJon ’ Into a. butterfly, and the ■ . . , ' . - 

ftmorops Shah Who pursues Papillon •mer soundless orchard d 
irt beth hfir guises, bedortid' comedy Of fish, sunk brafnbles •• 

Is 8 deal of 

fuh to b# bed' from f hem, Btit Papil- Of darkness . wifi 

low' h6fs61f ; rentqiitg frUe . to ' 

•ffllnt of Ertima’ Uvt'y,-* the - oris 
- PqpIBon,.' Her relationship;' yjlth 
’ardent ’ Mud 116 ‘ shepherd is I 

touched, by the 
, ’compared 'with 
Dapnjiis'and 
: tenderness * 


The same is true of the Shall, 
No romantic princeling he. A 
lecherous pursuer of butterflies, 
whose signature-step is two-fold— 
tiie elegant batteiie of the bluebird 
compromised by ft. sort of flftt-footod 
droit de seigneur step. He may. 
dance dazzlingly, as Stephen Jef- 
Teties, Desmond Kelly and David 
Ashmole ensure that ho -does. . But 
m L m ' be is a creature -of farce — tead/ng a 
"butterfly safari; frozen rigid 'by- ode 
. Of Hamza’^-speUa, lounging Caligula- 
'■ like on hU throne -to watch a set. 
piece pas de cinq. - This turning of 
' tiie Shah Into a figure Of fun, an 
Abanazar in white. Is the most con- 
spicuous departure fro ra the nlne- 


wiuuiwcjEfm oi'uie oiwrermy scenes 
; ft Is Justified, though it -sometimes 
• ' umtger of going over the 

i 


that the opportunity was not 
to restore the cuts made Qn-we 
Leltner recording. On the contr y;! 
the cuts went deeper still— tne w 
scene was reduced to a fragm^u- 
But GUnter Reich took oyer the vir- 
tues, as well as some of tbs iww 
nerlams, of Fischer-Dieskau, 
Elizabeth Cottneil as the Ditches 
actually improved on her P rcae " ol 
sor. The Mopliistopholes w ® 
disappointing; the devil should » 
bettor 

notes use snuiiiu ttiaw — j 
count). Smaller • parts, 1 )°’f h e n V ruJ 
were well done, and both •d |0 A .| 
and orchestra were 8P, lenfll ®'j Jhe 
thanks to Michael Gielen and I *«_ 
BBC for their vision and « ,rerpn 
•In- mounting this ivot'k. 


VNonh London ; of the nine magis- 
trates there, one has apparently 
mannged to convict ninety-three per 
. dent of the defendants before him, 
f:! another only forty-three per cent. 

I. On emoting and leaving the Play- 
*• house, the Budience was met by 
members of the Anti-Nazi League 
ind presented with a leaflet which 
quoted Nigel Williams as saying of 
trie/ Run : "Tiie only use a ploy 
‘can be, I suppose, is to raise money 
which is .directed to tite right 
people." 

But the plav is not the transient 
polemic which all this might sug- 
Sesi, even though it does savage 
Marz are t Thatcher and other bogeys 
of the left, and docs include a 
’ police constable who says, as a mat- 
; ter of a course: ”We ain't talking 
- about justice, we’re talking about a 
. magistrates' court". Trial Run not 
'only provides a stunning parr for 
. the Pakistani-horn octor Renu Seina 
' . e ., p t? , v J as . commissioned by 
,, Anvil with him In mind), but is h 
: wo . rk of impressive sanity and moral 
',,-jpoise. It brouglit w my mind, with- 
out loo painful a sense of disparity* 
Hazlut’s famous account of Shylock, 
^ ft 'hom the long habit of brooding 
■ over daily insults and injuries lios 
s “'i j ■ natur a with a strong, quick 
and deep sense o£ justice. 

; The action is confined to the 
oasement packing-room of a Wool- 
'!I or j JH95® In Hounslow. Two 
• PaldstanlS— a young man 

.“! England cnlled Gange 
KiW** ^ Malik), and fortylsli 
1 1 «enu who wan Hnrn 1 . "over there " 


Renu is more complex. For him, 


vengeance by the gun is subsidiary 
to tne inroxJcution of vengeance by 
the word. (His weapon turns out 
in the end to be a waterpistoi.) The 
gun enables him to devise the 


mock-trial, which he dominates 
through verba! energy ami quick- 
ness of wit. The bizarre refractions 
of this trial Through the looking- 
glass come primarily from his 
pnrndic mastery of legal procedure 
and jargon. His virtuoso Mimic. y 
and his protean repertoire ■ of 
idioms — sociological cant, racial 
stereotypes, National Front bigotry 
(*’ Keep Fontouviile while ") — be- 
wilder his victims. Strutting and 
fretting his hour upon his stage, 
he attempts to pay off the slights 
of centuries. 

Yec Ills wit, however murderous, 
continuailly reveals the outsider who 
yearns to belong, the outsider who 
perceives with oof fled love tvhat 
insiders take for granted. It is 
poignant that, however brilliant his 
mimicry, it is veiled hy a pervasive 
Pakistani in i mint ion < where js 

Gunge's prevailing tone is Cockney). 
His parodies are the rcsulL of dedi- 
cated attention, and he first l&ses 
self-control when the student (who 
is at the LSE) cruelly but bravely 
implies that Renu is not convincing 
as the LSE graduate lie claims to be. 
He is stopped in his tracks twice 
more, firstly when the student not 


only matches him in parody bur 
also demonstrates In the idiom nf 
Third- World radicalism the f ml lily 
of Rcim’s venture, and secondly 
when. In the heat of the moment, 
ha talks hltti-sejf Into revealing his 
personal agony, tit at his wife and 
children are oein^ humiliated by 
Heathrow immigration officials. 

Tit the end, Gange is picked off 
by police marksmen und tiie host- 
ages leave. Renu is left on stnge as, 
in a hideous perversion of com- 
munication, a police loud-hailer 
harks communds and racial obsceni- 
ties. With great dignity, Renu 
ignores the commands and squats 
down in a Gandltian pose of pussivc 
resistance. For all its sadness, the 
gesture is not without hope, as in 
making it Renu has found a form 
of protest which does not lower 
him to the level of the discredited 
authorities. 

Trial Run makes an Impressive 
ri£but in Nicolas Kent’s productions 
for Ativi], If the police constable is 
not yet a sharply focused character, 
I suspect that neither the director 
nor the actor is to blame. Otherwise, 
the play's performance is thoroughly 
idiomatic and convincing. 



" The Davenport Brothers in their 
cabinet " ; the brothers, prominent 
spiritualist mediums during tho ' 
nineteenth century, hail 
considerable influence on the 


nfl 

development of niaaic by t’i 
of their trick — ** though 
apparently firmly tied inside it 
cabinet, they caused various 
musical instruments to be played, 
ostensibly by spirits The drawing 
and information come from 
Magic: Illustrated Dictionary, 
edited by Geoffrey Lamb 
(157 up. Kaye and Ward. £5-95. 

0 7182 1207 X), an A to Z of the 
magic trade intended both for 
novices (ind old hands. As well us 
describing the principles behind 
many famous ruses and stunts, 
the book contains entries for past 
and present masters (Houdim, 
Robert-Houdln, Uri Geller), 
a guide to filrther reading, 
and nearly 200 drawings. 


virtue 


Looming large 


fSS^SSftSTi By Timothy McFarland 


if. *«curity guard and a student. 

iXS?* lt - °PP ear >. has spent throe 
ft C h o in I P r,,on because per- 
Sp«claX Patrol Group’ evl- 
ft-'courf t£ bee P believed at Barnet- 
Kmnr I he J. cll0Q8 « tbe callow, un- 
$'X3? r h f n ® ,P S * ccurit y gunri as 

5S 


The Weavers 
Round. House 




■li I’ . 
‘I 


® ' -'.IMIfilitir . V Z, wy m ■'-»ree:.vpe; 


leased Ti« i i Ul 9 ers »e re- 

1 S 1 ®; tbe. student rrv—- expeiied to find German arf. its .dramatics . 

'moDgSi J Ut lso, an <} HntWtemure terribly ponderous, able frpm the precise patterns of 

«~»b 

security g Uar ^ tv,® iSJSL— '-SS therefore essential that they should 


his death .in 

Brecht , wrote a letter 

to fTfs cWpeni . 
for their London season.' 

British public, he told tlient. 


A few days, before 

August, 1956, /Brecht , wiun. a rr'oTJ 

his compand, win) were preparing in Bar 


of utterance H it refrains from 
attempting to find an equivalent 
for the Silesian dialect in which 
most of the chnracwtrs speak. We 
may well be grateful" to be spared 
tho attempt to render this into a 
misleading North Country or Irish 
equivalent, but nt (hq same time 
we ■ should be clear that we arp 
sacrificing a major component of 
the ploy. In spite of its appearance 
.... Jerlin in 1893 at tiie height of 
The ,rbe Ibson vogue; it is not a play of 
had ideas or. argument ; a good deal of 
its dramatic sub stance- , ia insepar- 
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Thft hnatnond nnA tltererora eBSenpwi 11*1 - 

mo ; hpstagea,..Rqd..-^^ y w lth speed, lightness and 

^ strength”. They were not just to 

nlay; fast, but even more to " think 
ast ".^This sound advice holds just superiors 


wltich articulate the 
response of the weavers to th’oir 
desperate condition,; and firmly- de- 
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marcate the frontier between them 
and their genteel or brutal, social 
! -=- Is this simply a question 
incidental and dis- 


to u ! " ’ — 1 — 

impa 


ing under the set into the’ central 
area. This oil seriously impedes the 
pace and the timing, especially in the 
many crowd scenes. The visualiza- 
tion of die imagery would have been 
belter served by the' kind of selec- 
tive realism of detail which Brecht 
himself preferred — by the presence, 
in the relevant scenes, of real looms 
(Did the wholo eloquent parapher- 
nalia of weaving, broken . and worn- 
out shuttles anduobblits, spools and 
skeins of yarn — providing a neces- 
sary element of precise - roference 
nnq not leaving the actors to. go 
through tiie motions iri a corner, 

■■ In spite of ali these reductions of- 
.the linguistic ‘and visual' substance 
of the-' play, the- performance as u 
whole ■ bolds, tho atteiUion firmly, 1 
tbanks.'tt) The vigorous acting of n 
large oaist; many of whom tftko- oii 
twp, throe; or even four roles. 
wtimiVh 1 * ahlllrv tn hiw»,_ F B 

is ofteiv 


HaupTtnaiVn’fl, abjllty to provide dood. 
rol6s, 'ftv6n jin. sinftll parts, is ofteiv 
said to hove’ kept mm pbpuiaT with' 


Oxford 

University Press 

Jesus and the 
Living Past 

Mfctiael Ramsey 

Christians believe that the slory 
of Jesus of Nazareth has unique 
and universal significance for 
mankind and that the past to 
which they relate is a living past 
There are difficulties felt about 
this claim now. in this book, the 
former Archbishop of Canterbury 
draws upon both contemporary 
scholarship and his own 
experience of the problems of 
Christianity, and gives his 
reflections on some important 
recent controversies. £3.50 

Changing Scenes 

Benjamin Wlnterborn, SJ. 

This i^ a very personal book by 
a Jesuit priest whose career has 
laken him into many different 
kinds of pastorale and given him 
.a wide circle of friends among 
all sorts of people. He has written 
it for ordinary people - to help 
them strengthen their faith when 
it is weak or unacknowledged, 
and to help them recover their 
happiness. Illustrated £5.95 
paper covers £2.50 

The Claim 
of Reason 

Wittgenstein, Skepticism, 
Morality, and Tragedy 

Stanley Cavell 

What. is It that we know, when we 
know how to act well ? What are 
the attractions of scepticism, 
especially about issues of 
moral ity7.How can one know, 
another? Gan the claim of redsoi) 
lead to unreason arid madness? 
The.aiuthbr deals with the tension 
between ordinary language 
philosophy and the ’trad Ulan' anti 
explores the problem of . 
scepticism, taking a broad vieiy . 
of its consequences. £12.50 

TwelVe Centuries of 
Fine Bookbindings 
400-1600 

P*U| Neodfiahv 

This yolume contains detailed 
descriptions of'a hundred fine 
and Historically important 
bookbindings, chosen to 
Illustrate the changing styles of ; 
the art between th$ fifth and the ? 
seventeenth centuries. An "• 
introductory essay .discusses ;. 

. the origins of Jspgkbifldlng'.irilhe . 
[• ear(y'Chrl£t[8in centuries', All, .. i 
• the bjndlngs a re Illustrated, • • ' " 
(Seven Of them In oolbur. . £40 ’ 

.28 fob 


actors in Germany even when ho. 
was oat of fdvour. with critics anil . 


n^anco : .may .. 

^’awravcf i«5,e«d. ir nvako* Us 

hart) Hauptmann's T/ic Weavers: ft. impact through the precise and de- ^ 

play! by an author whose work Is. tgOTj fj.fr to • tfae public. Certainly .here 
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d,,,,... '■ or avoid precision 
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The translator and the erector or M^rdus. The ocv ^ . 

riie new production (ac the-. Round. 'jf 0US e- hy Liz ’da. Costa. »* a.-hulkv- - In -which .the olti, weaver. .-HJIse, is 
House, umill March !) tackle- the.; 1 ' - " 
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OTS^Dtion bv Paul’ Hwwwftyu* determines rhe rend-, .of edbaation fn sdclely and his . 


roWem by, removing the- -p Lay af 
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Ear as possibly from Ivhat t^ey see 
ns the limitations naturalism, aiid . {, , presehtfl 

by stressing the ipnovatory features. .. acl(tn 


S 

suggesting 
Is '-a sttdkf 


construction of rough; 


►o j* n -hulkv in-wnico ;me om,. 

hSd? Jo; dead .at jiisj .00 
is loom. This w leave It despite 


own view of ed uca t tori fn’ r ’ - : 
'ninrifeenth-oentury England. A 
00 ***** reftwl l l.| central theme U Mill’s bellel that . 


the ’ wgln&v of 
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to the editor 


Seamus Heaney 

Sir, — Seeing Kenney, as it were, in 
Hhoin < February 8), is nor unlike 
liiuling (us I really did once) tin 
on iv of plastic tulips in a neigh- 
bour's flower-bed. It was not that 
ihjy were planted there without 
jo<iJ intentions, hut the in tent ions 
>t eaied so pathetically unnatural. Il 
is impossible to suppress a giggle if 
we endeavour to Imagine Seumus 
Heaney, this most genuine and coni, 
pjs-ionate of men, in the Herculean 
get-up oE n " strong ”, " cunning ” 
pict, crouching (in company with 
Gcnffrey Hill and various unidenti- 
fied American contemporaries) in 
the thick underbrush of contem- 
porary letters, preparing a spell to 
exorcize the ghosts of his literary 
predecessors. 

A giggle is not enough, though, to 
dispel this reader's despair at Pro- 
fessor Bloom's surely grotesque mis- 
reading of Field Work as a whole, 
mid particularly of chat lovely poem, 
“The Harvest Bow”. To read 
Wanin'* account, one would' guess 
tlmi "The Harvest How” Is a poem 
which pt'iiunrUy celebrates married 
love, anil that when Heaney says 
“ the end of art is peace ”, wiiut he 
really mentis is that "the end of 
married love in.iv be pence ; the end 
of art is agonistic, against lime's * it 
was' and so against auicrior arc”. 

I must say that i think Bloom's 
interpretation of " The Harvest 
Ui»w'' is inflated nonsense. While 
Bloom is perfectly at liberty to mis- 
lead Heaney's poem creatively, 
according to his own (interesting) 
theory, he Is wrong, surely, in twist 
leaders’ attention away from the 
pure articulation of the poem in the 
interests of that theory. 

What Heaney is doing in '* The 
Harvest Row” Is beautifully clear. 
The poem is a celebration of the 
earth, oF the liarvest. of the poet's 
past relationship to rhe (real) land 
and specifically to a man who plaited 
the harvest bows of his boyhood. 
" The end of art is nenre/could be 
the motto of his frail device ” sug- 
gests (as does Keats's Grecian urn) 
that the harvest bow bas a point 
of view of Its own. Ic can be taken 
ns an echo of Dante's cry for pace 
in fourteenth-century Florence ; or 
it can be seen as Michael Longley 


someone sexually vulnerable (Lc 
Carry’s definition). But for many 
years it has also meant to kill, to 
cheut, to fight and to puss on u 
venereal disease (see Wentworth 
and Fiddler's Dictionary of Ameri- 
can Slang). Is Le Carre trying to 
tell us just how socially undesirable 
the clonk and dogger business really 
is ? 

PHILIP OAKES. 

Pimtocic Farm House, Pluckley, 
Kent. 


Max Hayward 

Sir, — Many of those whii knew 
Max Hayward and valued his work 
will hnvc received notice of the 
appeal which has been opened to 
endow in his memory a Fellowship 
in the study of Russian literature 
at Sr Antony's College, Oxford, 
where he himself was a Fellow for 
twenty- five years. The appeal 
orgunl/crs are, however, conscious 
that they muy have overlooked 
some friends, colleagues or former 
pupils whn would like to contribute, 
and that the appeal leafier may 
therefore not have reached alt who 
nrc interested. Copies of the leaflet 
it ncl do urn ion form are available 
friint the Secretary, Max Hayward 
Appeal Committee, at the address 
below. 

R. K. KINDERSLEY. 

H. SHU KM AH. 

H. T. WILLETTS. 

St Antony's College, Oxford 0X2 
GJF. 


The Guns of 
Khaifeng-fu 

Sir,— James Chambers’s ingenious 
lea that the secret of gi 
may have been brought bj 


‘Britain Before 
the Conquest ’ 

Sir, — In his review of the Britain 
Before ihe Conquest series (Febru- 
ary 8) Norman Hammond has mis- 
understood both the purpose and 
the approach of the scries. Its 
central concern is the element of 
continuity between the successive 
cultures in Britain before the 
twelfth century : this objective is 
clearly stated on the jacket of each 
book. Where he sees "overlap" 
mid ,c redundancy ", there is a 
deliberate polio to show the 
diversity of possible approaches to 
the same material. Thus, ns Mr 
Hammond knows, there is no clear 
ami accepted view of, say, the 
patterns of rural society under the 
Roman occupation, or of Romano- 
British cultural survival _ in the 
pagan Saxon period. I wished to 
reflect this spread of interpretation 
and therefore asked each author to 
write his volume as an individual 
contribution, without paying too 
much attention to the notional 
division between tho volumes. The 
concern common to all the volumes 
was a consideration of continuity 
and cultural fusion, but beyond that 
I had no intention of dictating in- 
terpretation to the authors; and 
ihev would, rightly, have spurned 
such an attempt. 

Mr Hammond rightly says that 
there is no series introduction. I 
can now see that this was a mis- 
take for it would have been the 
place to explain the method adopted 
in the series. But many aeries have 
no general Introduction, certainly 
among those published by Rout- 
ledge and Kegan Paul : many 


series editors would resent the in- 
ference of sloth simply because 
their contribution was not manifest 
iu the finished text. 

Each volume in the scries clearly 
states that ic is intended for " A non- 
specinlist audience Professor 
Burry Cunliffc's excellent series. 
The' Archaeology of Britain, l.s 
clearly aimed at a more professional 
audience. It is quite normal to 
publish books at different levels for 
particular reuder.ships, nnd T can- 
not share Mr Hammond's sense of 
confusion at a single publisher 
producing two series iu the sninc 
subject area. 

ANDREW WHEATCROFT. 

Romledge and Kegan Paul, 39 
Store Street, London YVC1E 7DD. 

Charlotte Bronte 

Sir, — A. N. Wilson in his review 
of Emma by Charlotte Bronte and 
Another Lady (January 25) gives 
the impression, still commonly held, 
that Charlotte Bronte wrote Emmtt 
after her marriage to Arthur Bell 
Nicholls. The source enn be fbund 
In Thackeray's sentimental account 
published in the Cornhill Magazine 
(I860). In July of 1856 Elizabeth 
Gaskell believed that Emma had 
been commenced after the marriage. 
She later changed her opinion when 
the fragment was obtained from the 
Reverend Bell Nicholls thanks to 
the gun-boat methods of Sir James 
Kay Sltuttleworth. Her questioning 
of Charlotte Bronttf’s friends and 
acquaintances in Hnworth con- 
firmed her subsequent belief that 
Emma was written before the 
marriage. By September of 1856, 
Gaskell was writing to Emily Shneii 
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Cannibals 


had 


delivered them. 

This is substantially firsL-hnnd 
confirmation that an organ of 
human origin was being cooked mid 


ct,- ^Wi th reference to Rodney 

Nppdham’s review of The Man- 

Muth by W. Arens (January Human origin was being cooked mid 
So jhere is one variety of canm- ? ate » by other humans. It is tempt- 
oscriumy " a new novel whirl, J halisni dint is still practised, namely in S 10 mfer that placentae were 
ad written at the end 1 h .ft 'nlaStophagy. Eating the placenta f«ten to supply additional protein 

cforc marriage; and I * d ,S fc pam-rition is almost universal J* ■ 

when she was anxious «!!5 ? n the animal kingdom, even among developed ai eti 
Guskell's italics are clearW°i?r herbivores, but there tire strong in- more scar 

to emphasize her correction ^ hibidons against il “mon^ mankind. l J,”* J 


sea food would be uvuil- 


u | most universal a protein-poor diet in under- 
developed areas. Perhaps protein 
ce in the mountains 
nurse-mid wives came 

current assumption about rho ?!■ pMogenetically. renunciation of ^aii hi plains where cattle might 
which she ha 1 once held ulv rSitophagy may be one of the £.«■“* » n coital remans where 
T- Course Smi.h “ list fe KlhuiT»l..gui S h nun. from Ihe ?■»> »»<l food „o„T, 
again stressed htu date of Em* beast. _ 

composition which was "beeSl I have at hand b letter Front a 
year nr so before her marriJ fellow pathologist who witnessed 

and Mi Nicholls always placeutophogy by midwives and 

literally — when she talked 0 ( «. obstetrical nurses in Vietnam c 1960. 
tinumg it" The dating Is w He writes: . u J e t 

us Elizabeth Gaskell amnecir- I was working as head of the 

pathology Department ut the Hos- 
pital of Czechoslovak-Vietnnm- 
ese Friendship at Haiphong 

from September 1958 to Deccm- 

Soon after 


Clearly there is still confusion, *' 
perhaps u desire to read V 
happiness into Charlotte Bru.' 
b:-:ef marriage thiin the h. 
warrant.. 


„ CORAL LANSBURy! 

Department, of English, W- 
Hnivtrrsity, Camden, New J& 1 

Rousseau 

Sir, — May I draw your slut'-- , 
to three errors in Anita Brook-,! . 
article on Rousseau (February! b 
The book burnt by the fil 
hangman in Paris was not thrfc/i 
Contract — which suffered thljfe: . 
only in Geneva — but Emilt. i « 
work Rousseau tried to lettti. < 
the High Altar of Notre Damir - 1 
not the Confessions but torn' t 
Jiigc dc Jean Jacques, Didty 
Finally, what he handed cai- - 
passers-by in tho streets wis, tp : - , 
not rhe Confessions but a ni&f ■ 
or mmtifcsio addressed "A E : 
Francois a imant -encore la Justoi' 
la Vdritd ”, 

J. ' H. HUIZINGA 
8 Lennox Gardens Mews, Loth 
SW1. 


Placcntophagy has its point of 
scriptural reference. Chapter 28 of 
Deuteronomy begins with fourteen 
verses describing the material bless- 
ings that will accrue tu the 
Israelites if they hearken diligently 
to the voice nf the Lord their God. 
The concluding fifty-four verses 
warn them of the condign punish- 
ments they will incur if they do 
heed His commandments 


her I960. . . - boon after my not heed His commandments and ; j 
arrival, I was told by the Czech statutes. Verses 52 to 57 admonish lrn P l,lel, ■ 
chief nurse-midwife from the ihe Israelites of what will happen 
Ob-Gyn Department that “ they when their cities are besieged and 
cat placentae". After my inquiry the enemy within their gates, viz. 


What Jehovah seems to be telling 
the Israelites is thar if they do 
not obey him. He will reduce 
them to rhe level of the beasts. 
If we accept the idea that biblical 
imagery and metaphor reflect the 
culture of the time and place, 
it is plausible to infer that the 
passage refers to a remote tribal 
memory, now suppressed, of a 
period when placentae were eaten, 
ut least in limes of famine. 

Judeo-Christian aversion to 
placentophagy is also shown by 
the fact thHt thei'c is no mention 
of Christ’s placenta, nor was it 
preserved as a sacred relic, even 
though his foreskin was preserved 
us such in no fewer than twelve 
churches in western Europe up to 
a few centuries agn. For niuny 
primitive tribes the placenta has 
magical properties, nud a systematic 
investigation of what is actually 
done with the placenra might he 
most revealinu, especially in those 
tribes to which cannibalism 


and been given a sizable rump 
steak, also a small loin roast in 
cook or have cooked in whatever 
manner I pleased. 

It was the meat of a freshly 
killed man, who seemed to he 
about thirty years old — mid who 
had not been murdered. 

Seabrook does not tell us more 
because “ it would be unfair, un- 


snigger". T do blush to be reduced 
to such trite definitions in your 
columns, but Mr Hill presses' for 
them. Your need to Ion my original 
letter prevented his Knowing that 
my reference to Britten’* si.Meen 
operutic works was to those sixteen 
covered in David Herbert's The 
Operas of Benjamin Britien. They 
naturally do not include canticles. 


SUSMJ&Wee 


is 


] got the following explanation, the men will practise cannibalism 
Several Vietnamese male nnd "And thou sou 


WILLIAM B. OBER. 
Community Health Center, Hos- 

J itol Place, Hackensack, New 

ersey 07601. 


idea thar the secret of guupowder 
' by Wil 

of Rubruck From KarakorUm to 


illiam 


Among this week’s contributors 


Peris in about 1265 (Letters, Feb- 
ruary 1) is open to one qualifica- 
tion. There is room for the sus- 
picion that the recipe did not go 
!rom China to the West but went 
from the West to China. An intel- 
lectual sea-change took place at 


sets it . In Ills n«w collection, The : about, that time which -Joseph; Ncqd- 
Kc fio Gate,, John. Mole aptly quoted \ ham . in his;' 'Article :• (January ,11) 
this just -beneath . Bloom's review i, • •] specifically went , out or his Vfhy; to 
iiv' As forme, I want a woman' avoid attrlbutliYg to 'China, 

Friar Bacon's 'letter whicVtoon- 
tains : the- for multi the :Epistahr de, 

con- 


sidered one of the earliest pioneer- 
thinking. 


JV.como oild fondje my ears, of . 

„ .. jvhent -and Jet- apples .. : tains : the- for mu loi tboEpistoI 
Ou tflow between her: breasts: ‘ I ’ Secreiibus.Operibus NaturOe.'is 

shell call her Peace. - !J — J e 

Surely, "strong”, poets now, ■ ns 
In fhe paw^ writp of> time's "it was” 
haenuss fliay- are speiakltig also of 
time's "if they write oiic .of 
experience- in the language nbt only 
of, past literature (though, of course, 
they- --IfSmniy' that Literature) but of 
flow can anyone of 
r 

idea Cor 

idated 


John Bayi.ey is Warton Professor of Henry Kamen is the author of The 
English at the University of Oxford. Spanish Inquisition, 1965, and The 
Mark Bonham Carter was the first Iron Century: Social Change in 
Chairman of the Race Relations Europe 1550-1660, 1971. 

Board, 1966-70. He edited the Auto- Grbvel Lindop Is a Lecturer in Eng. 
biography of Margot Asquith In Hsh at the University of Man- 

Chester;.- • 

jqKN:CANNONVa4iriou of ;L>Jters of Oliver\Lyne is a Fellow of Balliol 
Jumus Yras puhjjshad in 1978. . CQllqg& Oxford. 

JbHN Car by vis -Merton -Professor of M'rrwVrr ''w un« r„ „ 

English Literature at the IJniver- .EnSSf at VnLnik fn\ | P « 
.sity of Oxford,’ His booW'. include ,'SJdnS University College 

s The Violent Effigy : a Study of , 

Dickens’ Imagination, 1973, and Richard- Mayne s books include The 

Recovery , of Europe, 1970, and a 

Jean Monnet’s 



ing exumpies nf sdentific tniiiKing. Thackeray : Prodigal Genius’, 1£>77. Kecovefyyof E 
The first Oxford colleges.: Balliol, . -i 0ll jj. Crha&W , )i p'dlKhn hr jranqjation ■ of 

Mertim, University, k % VpV ? 0nt! Memoirs; 1978. 

were fouhded at that tiniei'TJife'.end : Jirf «. ” ? .. .- , Dm w1 

of Henry IlFs reign was marked^ 'hy 
considerable adniiuistrative fefhrnis; 

Tit esc are exactly the sidi-^fiacis 
to .be expected from ^ fundajtfiair 


Cormac Ricdv presented S: 
Radio 3’s ballet ipiogramme “I*?. 
Repertoire' 1 and (as John Cw| 
writes on ballet for the Op 
Mail. r | 

David Robey is o Lecturer io h«i 
at the University of Oxford, j 
Carol Rumen's collections of 
Include A Strange Qirl in W, 
Colours, 1973, and A Neckbn », 
Mirrors, 1979. f ■ > 
Lorna Sagb teaches tilers jut I'jv 
the University, of East Anglu," . 
wlcli. 


female .nurses (midwives) In the 
department used to eat placentae 
delivered by patients. They would 
not eat atiy placenta, but only 
those delivered by a young, appar- 
ently healthy and handsome 
mother. They stripped the mem- 
branous parts nway and chopped 
the cotyledons in small pieces 
and fried them in a pan, usually 
together with onion?. The Czech 
nurse • . . showed me the pan 
with a few pieces of d-ark brown 
placenta] tissue mixed with 
onions. The ethnic background of 
those practising this was not Viet- 
namese ; they belonged to the 
"minorities” group, tribes of. 
Chinese and Thai origin in- 
habiting the mountains of North 
Vietnam. I asked several Viet- 
namese doctors in the hospital 
about it, but they were very 
reluctant to give me any informa- 
tion, since they already knew the 
aversion of Czech personnel to 
the practice. ... I am not really 
able to tell wheLher the observed 
placemophagy was a widespread 
cultural habit among these tribes 
nor whether placentae were also 


ialt eat the fruit nf 
thine own body, the flesh of thy 
sons and rhy daughters ”, and the 
women will practise placento- 
phagy: “Her eye sIibII be evil 
toward the husband of her bosom, 
and toward her daughter. And 
toward her young one that cometh 
out front between her feet, and 
toward her children which she 
shall bear ; for she shall eat them 
for want of all things secretly in 
the siege and strait ness. . . 

The phrase “ that cometh out 
from between her feet” is a 
euphemism used bv King James's 
translators. In the Greek text the 
word is chorion, in the Vulgate 
secindinae partes , both equivalent 
to tdie Aramaic shilya (placenta) 
and compounds derived from that 
root as In the Targum of Jerusalem 
in which uvishpir shtlucta is 
translated as “tihat which .issues 
from the place of shame at die 
time nf . birth ”, cf the, Latin 
pudenda. The translation of the 
Jewish Publication Society of 
America (1917), based on the 
Masoretic text, conecly uses the 
word '* afterbirth *'. 


Sir. — A text relevant to Rodney 
Needham's review of The Man- 
eating Myth (January 25* Letters, 
February 8 and 15) is Willi uni Sen- 
brook's Jungle Ways, published by 
Harrnp in 1931. One of Seabrook’s 
purposes in going to Africa was to 
investigate the question of cannibal- 
ism. He describes his visit with the 
Guer6 ** cannibals ”, and distin- 


oiiil identify too closely the iudivi 
dual friends who made- my experi- 
ence possible". Me cooks and eats 
the meat, then writes, " It was like 
good fully developed veal, not 
young, but not yet beef”. And he 
goes on to describe the taste more 
carefully while mammiiiing the 
above judgment. 

SIDNEY GE1ST. 

11 Blecckcr Street, New Yurk 

10012. 


Kenneth Tynan 

Sir, — I am at present engaged in 
research for o book on the life and 
work of Kenneth Tynun, and I 
would be very grateful to hear 
fiont anyone who bus letters, anec- 
dotes, reminiscences, and or her bin- 

S ivaphical Information thm might be 
lelpful. 

Any material submitted will bo 
safely guarded and promptly re- 
turned. 

KENNETH TYNAN. 
1500 Stone Canyon Road, Los 
Angeles, California 90024. 


guishes between *' Panther SocicLy # _ 

and criminal murder cases, in which Dpn Igmm Tfcrittpfl 

the victim Is eaten incidentally ” UC11J4IHIII DIlllCll 


the victim Is eaten incidentally 
and M the self-respecting cannibal 
who enjoys with a good appetite 
and healthy conscience the enemy 
cut down in ambush or fair fight- 
ing”. He docs not record any occa- 
sion of cannibalism which he wit- 
nessed. - 

But he does report his own pre- 
paration and consumption of human 
flesh. A short chanter is devoted to 
the subject ; tho following passages 
are most of the first paragraph and 
all of the second: 

The occasion was one which would 
probably never be repeated, so 
that I felt in duty bound to make 
the most of it ... I had requested 


Sir. — When Anthony Burgess 
writes, of an enormity, that it is 
perpetrated, he himself “ perpe- 
trates” one, for that particular 
combination of noun and verb is 
ludicrous, hackneyed, u slovenly 
cliche. When he goes further and 
writes of perpetrating enormities 
on boys, he drops into a vulgar 
euphemism which George Hill 
(Letters, February 8), front gor.d 
motives, overlooks. He knows, I tun 
sure, how it translates into plain 
English. 

Common euphemisms count ns 
cliches, so there you have u double 
one: 1 don’t retract “ c1icli£-laden 


compos, iu 

the argument takes us hevund 
simple arithmetic. If wu stick io 
those sixteen and to Mr Burgess’s 
offensive clichfi, I think I stand 
by my “ Lwo or three”. Mr Hill 
writes with sympathy of Britten's 
work and will see file futility nf 
a competition in arithmetic. Ml- will 
not persuade me that the dispuied 
possession of the changeling in the 
Drc'itm, whether Shakes pe arc's t»r 
Britten's, constitutes either an 
enormity or Anything ceil trul in ih« 
oeuvre of either man of genius. 

NORMAN SC A REE. 

Shingle Street, Near Wood bridge. 
Suffolk IP12 3BE. 


Slow Growth 

Sir. — I was pleased to read the 
lengthy nnd favourable review of 
SI oia Growth in Britain in your 
issue of January 25. Your reviewer 
might, however, usefully have 
pointed out that the papers in the 
bonk constitute rite proceedings nf 
the 1978 (Bnth) meeting of Section 
F of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science. The hook 
is thus one. in an oii-go ing series 
in which we look ut n wide range 
of economic problems and their 
implications for modern Britain. 
The preceding volume in the scries 
was The Economics of Devolution 
(University of Wales Press, 1978) 
nud die subsequent volume is The 
Political Economy of Tolerable Sur- 
iMi'fff (Croom Helm. 1980). We are 
meeting in September ut the Uni- 
versity of Sulford under the Presi- 
dency of Lord Roil of Ipsden to 
discuss "The Mixed Economy” and 
it is our intention that the pro- 
ceedings of that conference should 
leud once again to a bonk. 

D. A. REISMAN. 

Department of Economics, Univer- 
sity of Surrey, Guildford. 
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_ a Lecturer in 
istory at tbe University of War- 
wick. 

Roy Foster is the author of Charles 
Stewaj-c Parnell: the Man and his 
Family, :-1976. 
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is still open) confirms the 
nu n> .; e r . e° ulh ,ern ; inherent probability of that 'claim. 

SX If; I? 8 ! w d i* fa tq The Ordnance not 6nly dealt with 

ISS- poebis through texts. * ' ■ ■ - ■ 


rtt^n at:- University College London’. 

Mitchell Is the author of 
Women on - the Warpath. 1966, and 
Queen .Gtyistabel, 1978. 

Jan ItJbiiRlu's trilogy, pax Britannica, 

~ „ was relssfued in paperback in 1979. 
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arms of all sorts, bu^ was also res- 
ponsible for the; management of gun- 
powder. -Ail'd the coincidence of the 
. putative origin of the Ordnance with 
yAtolnyqption of gunpowder is strilt- 
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Book detection systems can 
be rather embarrassing for the 
librarians who use them. 
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l hats where 3M can help., 

We have developed a book; 
detection system which is so discreet, 
it not only stops thieves. 

Its very presence can deter 
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' : So, it won't on ly save you a lot 
er hl^rrassHientltfll save money 


What use is a book detection 
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The skirmishing sexes 


By D. M. Thomas 

F.I.A1NE FEINSTEIN : 

The Silent Arcus 

12« pi>. Hutchinson. £5.95. 

0^10 J -Ui590 4 

The photograph on the dust-jacket 
nl Elaine Fcuwtein’s collection of 
short stories shows a flat, stark 
landscape. it might be a scene from 
East Amelia, the setting for sonic of 
the stories ; or it might be the no- 
niau's latul ‘ between entrenched 
armies. The "military metaphor 
stronglv suggests Itself, for a gl im, 
if silent, fight to the death goes oil 
throughout: the battle of the sexes, 
i.ike a correspondent for a radical 
newspaper, reporting a war of 
iiberatiuii, Elaine Fcinsteiti 
describes fairly the atrocities on 
hath sides, yet it is never in doubt 
where her sympathies lie. Her 
female diameters may not be quite 
real, but they are much closer to 
reality ami individuality than her 
men, who have the ghostly appear- 
nnee of soldiers swarming from the 
trendies on the other side. 

Walt until you see the whites of 
their eyes, die old adage tells us ; 
and it is quite good advice in flits 
cate. The men first : “ A hard thin 
mouth and malicious blue eyes ", 
“ ills eyes were blue also. He 

J ; learned with a kind of blue steel- 
ness ", “ Tiie black stare of his 
grandfather's small eyes Now the 
woman : " With her clear grey eyes 
lifted in memory ", ‘‘And her eyes 
were large und brown nnd sad ", 
" Her eyes, mouth and hands were 
all uncertain ". The general impres- 
sion, reinforced by die broader 
aspects of the stories, is that the 
women tremble like doves or burn 
like coal (in response to wrongs 
done to them) ; the men’s eyes are 
steely-blue or green — they arc alien 
creatures. The women occasionally 
have evil-looking eyes too; but the 
descriptions suggest die bi it ernes s 


of disillusionment rather than that 
cnid blue steel ill css : 11 Her eye was 
black and evil upon liim", “Her 
eves had grown black as coni”. 

In this world, men feel nothing 
but contempt for their wives, 
mothers u»d sisiers ; and the 
women, in hitter reaction, withdraw 
into (heir private dreams or find 
solace with friends of their own sex, 
or their daughters. It is an extreme 
viewpoint, and one may question 
whether the author has noL imposed 
too rigid a system on the multi- 
plicity of life. The concentration of 
.so ninny nasty and small-minded 
men, who regard their women as 
fools, and openly call them fools, 
i.t extraordinary. If this is what niy 
sex is like, I don’t want to belong 
to it. There seems an altogether 
more muhful balance of virtues and 
vices in the women characters. 

Perhaps these stories make me 
unertm for table because I can't stand 
too much reality, but I prefer to 
think it is because they have a 
design upon me: the world that I 
know is being twisted and 
diminished. I do not have this feel- 
ing when I read D. II. Lawrence's 
short stories dealing with similar 
themes, such ns “Tickets, Please*’. 
“ Samson nnd Delilah ’’, and 
"Fanny and Annie”. There, both 
men and women are allowed to 
retain their dignity and freedom, 
finally; partly, perhaps, because 
Lawrence allows both sexes small 
victories along the way. There are 
no victories in The Silent Areas, 
just an exhausted trenoh-ski mush- 
ing. There is another, purely 
aesthetic, reason why I feel hit- 

J iosed upon ; at times a clumsiness 
ti the writing, among much that is 
very good, exposes to view the arti- 
fice that lies behind art. “What is 
natural conies last of all ”, and Miss 
Feiiistein does not always reach that 
stape. Two stories are flawed by a 
reliance upon coincidence. 

In the concluding story, the 
coincidence is underlined in a par- 
ticularly crude way. Two friends 
are enjoying their weekly lunch 
date. Betty complains mildly about 


the young man who has moved In 
on her ; Geraldine is excited about 
her new lover. They turn out to be 
the same young until ; which is im- 
probable enough — in Loudon— 
without the crudity of the revela- 
tion: Geraldine says she is just off 
to visit hint at G5 Bristol Gardens ; 
which happens to be Betty's nddress. 
This iinplausibility is a pity, for 
“Lunch Hour" is essentially a 
truthful study of complicity 
between women friends, and of the 
struggle inside women between 
their need for security and their 
need for freedom. The latter theme, 
internal conflict, recurs In several 
stories and is explored with insight. 

Artifice shows through stylistic- 
ally in places — a scattering of 
cliches, for instance : " a sudden 
flash of adrenalin coursed through 
the boy's body like an electric 
shock." Two women, in separate 
stories, recall wistfully the 
salt-atid- vinegary freedom of 
their days in Brighton. Elaine 
Feinstein is too good a writer 
for this to be an accidental 
similarity ; presumably she wants to 
show that women’s dreams are com- 
mon and commonplace, because of 
their depressed lives ; but the effect 
is rather of a failure of imagina- 
tion on the author’s part. Curiously, 
there arc also striking and exten- 
sive similarities, even in phrasing 
and minute details, between the 
climax of her siory “ Complicity ’* 
and Hn episode in her novel of 
1973, The Glass Alembic. What, if 
there were two authors involved, 
would be blatant plagiarism, be- 
comes a very puzzling d4ja vu. 

I enjoyed most two stories in 
which strongly atmospheric settings 
give an added density to the plot 
and characters. “Drought” recalls 
the enervating heat of a few sum- 


the enervating neat ot a tew sum- 
mer back in England, and uses it 
convincingly to explain and under- 
score a truce in the silent war be- 


tween an elderly Cambridge aca- 
demic and his wlFe. Living on 
separate floors, they have not 
spoken for five years j but their 
neighbours’ waste of water induces 
him to throw out a grumbling 


remark to his wife as they pass on 
the stairs. They re-establish a wary 
comradeship in distress, and at last 
express the silent resentments of 
forty years. The story is acidly, 
laconically humorous ; but touching 
as well- Lifetimes are suggested bv 
n few deft strokes. The despised, 
“scatty” old woman has in fact, 
we learn, bravely endured interroga- 
tion by the Germans in the war. 
This significant fact about her 
emerges only “between the 
lilies when she tells him 
how demoralized she hod 
always been by his relentless 
probings. " Patty, I can't have been 
worse than the Germans." " Na, 
but that’s how it felt." Their truce 
ends after only u few hours, as 
dramatically as the drought. She 
offers him some “ unusually 
flavoursome pAt£ ” (a witty pun on 
her name ?}, and he dies of food 
poisoning or a heart attack. 

In the fine title-story, there Is 
an equally mordant sketch _ of 
another dry academic. The setting 
is Russia, and it serves to remind 
us of the author's fruitful preoccu- 
pation with the poetry of that coun- 
try. Ronald has come to Georgia to 
lecture on The Novel. His tiny 
spirit, so ignorant of so many 
ruings, begins to irritate the story’s 
main character, James, a self-cor- 
rupted Times journalist who has 
come to Georgia to find a pirl from 
his past, but who instead finds him- 
self. 

He could not justify the dislike 
he was beginning to feel for this 
perfectly decent man, with his 
life-long genuine interest in the 
literature of his own country. All 
the same, he felt angry. Thoughts 
of all the poets he had known 
here began prickling in his 
blood; and he thought especially 
of Karabadzc, with his tales of 
wild and ancient tribesmen up 
in the hills. Was Ronald really 
going to preach about the Great 
Tradition ? 

In this story, Elaine Feinstein 
opens to us a less confined and pre- 
dictable world, and her art is the 
richer for it. 
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By Frank Tuohy 

NATALIE SCOTT : . 

Wherever We Step the Land, 
mined j 

2()(ipp. Cape. £5.50. j 
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Naming names 


A dream-factory diarist 


According _ to received oplnri 
suburban life has become pm 
well standardized, at least in £- 
English-speaking count l ies. Mist 
apnlis, Melbourne, Manchester-* 
have areas of tree-lined styes] 
family homes equipped kith a 
ports ami consumer goods, two r 
a half children, one dog, an iinw:| 
Ttnimctttlvc husband and a despmi 
wife. It may be that by now Llj 
and the television .serials,, endtaM’ 
imitating each otlier, have forod) 
a sort of closed system. Nowlin, 
must look elsewhere. Flaubert to . 
Maupassant to train himself to t> 
scribe a cab horse in a waj fa 
would distinguish it from anyofc ' 
cab horse: tile same exerdse taS 
be pointless With the firm’s Ce 
tina. Another of the implied lua- 
of naturalism — that every buuL 
life has something to give di] 
writer — is surely obsolete at la:. 
Our novelists write about pto£!. 
who are important, or feel ArJ 
selves to be. i 

These thoughts are arouied hif 
consideration of Australian vnioti 
which so often aims at esttNIifcil 
the quiddity, the special identity,!, 
the national life — life, moreover, or 
the most suburbanized of ill etc; 
tries. The aims are not for far ■ 
those of Wells and Bennett eijkj } - 
years ago. but closer perhaps t9&L 
clair Lewis, John O'Hara or PtwL.. 
Vries and John Chcever. w; 
nowadays no holds are barred, nth 
reticences are gone ; you gel t , 
comedy of bad manners, the bona, 


energy and lacerated jokiaessdi 
play like Don't Party. The viw ■* 
from outside finds whole us, 
already bombed flat by the satio® ■ 


By Susan Kennedy 

SUSAN CHEEVER : 
Looking for Work 
188pp. vVeidenfeld. E5.2S, 
0 297 77729 7 


=55 and back to New York. Susan - 1 5=5 

Cheever enliven a this well-trodden «*' «_, 
literacy topography with some good My JJhVlu WllSOIl • 

— descriptive writing: indeed, it is ! 1 

2555 her unobtrusive' technical assurance. ~ . ■- r ~ 

her .respect for the lust use of GARSON KANIN i 
words, thht keeps the novel to- Mov t oln 
gether. In a few skilfully juxta- ... c „ nef 

- -posed' images she vividly describes 446pp. Macmillan. £6.95. 
the eclecticism of Saa Francisco In ® 27412 1 

m. the early 1970s. ■■ . . SB 


SaUe$h Pottfr Gardens comes From-. « a ]i s L . ' L J J Anaelo a *f°Nywood I* less a real place now 

■ ■■ ttynoii dpawer of Now -York’s Intel- ' suc Jessful Iculnto r wiSf fttStOtallvV tfafln a countf y, o* the mind, a 
leg uef and fashionable Hite. ;Tbe „ a ' B J t tiEctvle 'Tn Sellavand P® rman , cnt black-and-white dream 

her child- F a M? sa MrmfnrtbG SSh? 2} '.of tfe mlnlscences. A whole 

&. were the stew of its Firm*- Shfne ^rs are fhmili.hRR new, industry has been created, 

Warr?n !■“ H. noml«li°?b"u t .1 h. ^“'oK 

Jyonld Spy ns rbtnried through the . bl^dnuhle m^rirSs orin rectangular da 7?J ,vfae “ everyone sat round the 
Bring, romn doqr In .^afterma SlStSmn lu rtm ^?fn?er. 8 f^ 0B PMuft Hapjby Families, 

after- . school." :Tbp rompiflsivd piB “ orm • co er . .Witness the current television 

nailing of objeqWj. Which ensures . It does not 'se&n unfair to con- series, which seems anxious to be 
fbai every dr-cssisgivenitsicoutu- elude that SeUey: wants to have her adulatory. Or ' Gar son Kanin’s 
rief label, every bar. « restaurant cake- and oat it. Her efforts at look-. Moviola, which is less a novel about 
its name awl jrfOoisb.’ldcflaton, Is Irtg for 'work are confined' to ’Hollywood than a - misty-eyed 
Commonplace jq Ajmejicpii ->fict«on. badgering for interviews with ViU recounting of a favourite dream. 

To Judge by Suiwn Cheevcr’s novel, lege. Fofce arid iVewsitieelr. She feels. 1 Garaon Kanin wrote the >rrint< 
. -.funui beings ape now jo; be slmi- remarkably little compunction rimr Af ah^fia^°He^rn 8 T™ru 

lirly. neawT Jk. UpddS her ta.ie for- good food and _«pen- ?L5iL 


amid . .coippi 
tMenU .'lent 
allowed lb g 
MOiigh •• gro 

tel?: 

ptrirtijni ; fqi 
bVeiits of » 


.-About; 
nft . the 


iwrtbni ; fqmimst tract; ‘FoUticel twenTy-slx sliorter-tlian-shqrt stories h 

irehts of ' die . day aeg mont lotted bif .pie Jate Edmund. Crispin; most ,ti _ 

nty- 'to: Identify the.! rartl'culflV s'- them written' In the 1950s for the .from the', conglomerate' who comes 
The day we went, to pick, up the Etfeatrtg Standard, and most; as the ’ tp' nefioUbtb : -th^ deal, .'Hrid i who 4 
iiRraved JhvHarions at Cartier was title suggests, having; Ger vase Fep. listens snettboiipd as.Bcii goes Into 
Mi dqy pf . jhe Viotham Moratorium Professor of English Languqsa anj r flashback. Mr 1 Kjmla’s .narrative 
i do wn iFIfik .Avenue.? It* JJtor aju rp in the University i of a problem is ■ to ‘accommodate -Bed 


Chaplin invented His tramp per- 
sona, did produce the classic Keaton 
films, was 'a friend and father con- 
fessor to Marilyn Monroe. E, L. 
Doctorow solved this problem by 
adroitly manoeuvring his ■ real 
people round the edges of his fic- 
tion. In Moviola, die realty is too 
familiar to admit of such imagina- 
tive licence: the story Is usurped. 
Every Hollywood party which Ben 
attends, for instance — and there arc 
many of them — is here accompanied 
by a long recital of the guest list, 
with a cameo line or tlireo about 
each .of. the guests. Bon is a gar- 
rulous reporter and irony is not in 
his make-up. 

. This, is not to deny the novel’s 
incidental entertainments, which 
mainly occur in the Intervals while 
Ben is changing the reels of his 
life’s movie. His early career, as 
A Russian Jewish immigrant who 
converts his Jersey dry goods 
store into . a nick lea deon 4 • Is de- 
scribed in a. detail which holds tlio 
attention precisely because it is re- 
latively unfamiliar. There Is a 
fascinating account of Ben’s visit 
tp Thomas Edison and his Black 
Marla studio which conveys a real 
sense of the anxious attractions of 
the cinema’s pioneering years. And 
Mr Kaniu reminds us what a good 
' jyriter. he wpsj ,as, when- he 

A garden party afc Ben’s 
; h°uw;. wth- -assorted i star couplos, 
paired - off., for croquet, swapping 
harbOd exchanges over the mint 
. juleps about the casting, of ; Scarlett 
., Q But these are only occa- 

sional pleasures in a novel which 
is wo often the .victim o£ its celebra- 
tory* manner. ; . , ‘ ■ , 

1 Margaret . MUUr’a The' Murder of 

■ MS?' fe,X 2 l°PP' ;GolIancz. f 4.95. 
■ . Q ■ S75. 02747- 9) .begins with the - dia- 

DRiieBriiiu'anif a ■ 


aireauy uomueo nat oy uie 
he sees everything through 
Edna’s jewelled spectacles- ■ . 

After such exercises in 
lion, it is curious to coma aerto i 
novel like Wherever We SUfri- 
Land is Mined, In which irony®; 
humour arc hot lacking, out*", 
strictly marginal. Tills, a 
bv a lnuriinllsr anH Writer of tW,-. 


English and where it’s at 

By Roger Scruton 
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ol are 

bdua* 

vriibn 


■ ' millionaire's: widow, 

i Miranda Shaw, from lhe sn)aa select 
Californian, coast resist 'where she 
iL YmS i rec ?htly. . deceased 

•v' ' ^'j. riinyon 


humour nro hoi" lacking wn^r.. 
strictly marginal. Tills, a 
by a lOiirnaUst and writer « 
ren’s oooks, deals with a 
marriago in tho Suburbs of 5yiM>- 
Despite being 1 pr Wen ted 
the oyes of the wife. ; 
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CHRISTOPHER RICKS (Editors): 

The State of the Language 
609pp. Universiiy of California 
Press. £7.95. 
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We are fortunate in possessing no 
genuine equivalent of the Ac«d£- 
mie Fransoise. Our laiigunge is dis- 
ciplined not by the majestic frag- 
ments of & constitution destined to 
remain provisional, but by rhe 
enterprises of such bootleggers as 
the Oxford University Press, who 
give us the whole truth whenever 
ive ask for it, and pretend to no 
authority that is not derived, at 
secondhand, from the customer 
whose demands they satisfy. The 
market In logophilia is encouraged 
by large ana eager colonies, who 
absorb tlio surplus product or rules 
and principles, providing raw 
materials In exchange. One by one 
American English, Black English. 
Punjabi English and a thousand 
ether varieties find their way home 
for processing, arc included in the 
Oxford Carpus, and exported again 
in the form of rules. Of course, the 
customer is given te understand 
that his demand is the sole stand- 
ard of legitimacy, and that the 
rules which he receives will merely 
reflect his own eccentricities. Such, 
however, is the authority of Oxford 
English that, insensibly, people 
come to accept it as prescriptive. A 
monopoly with a free market is the 
same as a tyranny without one. 
Besides, it is t>he tone of voice that 
. lurns custom into command, and 
who would disregard the tone of 
the OED, if it is not someone either 
ignorant of the OED or fired by 
subversive ambitions 7 . 

• Over sixty writers have contri- 
buted to 7Vie State of the Law 
gunge, and they are more or less 
evenly divided between those pre- 
pared to accept that there ought to 
be authority and' obedience in mnr- 
of grammar, 1 and those who 
iniiifc mat any" such conception is 
arbitrary and ; tyrannical, The dis- 
pute Is k» no wfiy trivial. It is us 
as difficult, as that fnf 
k 1 ,*■ kuc , a special case) 

Between- the conseiVative arid the 

• ", bc ?w )" politics. Only free beings 

J? governed, hut government 

• conditions which make 
freedom possible. Which, then, 
Q rMl government, or free- 
flom ? Even the Tory Party lias 
D&gun to throw, ijj it* lot with frea- 
trodJtlonaHy const- 
nered that, unfll .constrelncd by 
£** ® r mfailbp. “ freedom " 

• C? Weal hut only a sickness 
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: sel?£l '?o authority that is not 
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: ten**.* corttiri^p* of America its 
i ^hsifias, , until, con- 
. V the abruptness of the 
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contributors prepared to defend 
some aspect of common speech 
wbicii tiie educated reader might 
wrongly criticize as a vice of gj'am- 
rttor or style. In one of the more 
daring protests against the idtfe 
refue, Christopher Ricks even tries 
to defend the one thing that we all 
unthinkingly dismiss as linguistic 
luithinkingness — cUoh£. His elegant 
essay gave me pause, partly 
because of its characteristic liter- 
ary criticism, pertly because of the 
arresting nature of its theme. It 
soon became clear that what Pro- 
lessor Ricks was defending was not 
clicks, but the exploitation of 
clichd to say something new. But it 
is no defence of clicliS to say that 
it is acceptable when used against 
nature. In its common use, cliclid 
is a way of avoiding die reality of 
what it describes : hence people 
become disturbed when they notice 
its proliferation. 

David Reid, reflecting on the 
Jonestown massacre, laments the 
*' horrible ease with which we find 
categories for enormity”, wishing 
on language the function which 
cliche denies : the function of 
showing what is there. (It does not 
occur to Mr Reid that even Aes- 
chylus might have found it diffi- 
cult to pin tragic sentiments on to 
this rubbishy affair; but it is die 
destiny of journalism to miss the 
insignificance of what it describes.) 

A cliche Is not just what the 
dictionary defines it la be: n 

worn-out expression. (Though full 
marks to Marshall McLuhnn'-s 
schoolboy who, asked to use a 
worn-out expression in a novel 
way, wrote 11 The boy returned 
home from school with a cljchfi on 
his face.”) A cliche is a tired and 
inattentive figure of speech. (“The 
winter of our discontent” is no 
cliche in the mouth of Richard 
III, even now, when it is a ciichA 
in the mouths of politicians.) 
Cliche, in other words, is r form of 
falsehood ; journalism relics on 
comparison! which, because they 
say nothing, can be ussimiluted m 
once ; you can no mure expect it 
to convey .the moral truth .about 
Jonestown than you can expect it- 
to convey t-he moral truth about 
anything. When. Geoffrey . Hill 
(Ricks's, example), uses cliohd to 
convey the truth of tilings, it is by 
piercing the hardened shell of an 
old comparison and exposing its 
meaning. The wounded cliche 
makes you feel the truth which 
injured it. You no more defend 
cl fell 6 by defending such usage 
(even if your defence is os Imagina- 
tive as that of Ricks) than you 
defend barricades- by referring to 
tho Joy of pulling them down. 

Other contributors to the volume 
make slmllnr efforts — of ton more 
brazen, and usually- Car less sophis- 
ticated — to outface tiie critics of 
sloppy habits of speech, Sometimes 
by adopting . them (as in Gonova 
Suiithcmuurs affected use of Black 
English: “ what we bees needing is 
teachers with the proper attitiidinal 
orientation”), sometimes by turn, 
ing tiie. kaleidoscope of novelty 
before our eyei, Jetting the frag- 
ments of untutored usage pattern 
.themselves In academic mirrors 
(thus Angela Carter: "Many of 
my sisters studied the ■* social 
sciences beforo they were 'freaked 
out' by the autboriturian patriot, 
chal bias of tiie methodology ' of 
sociology and 'got into' 1 personal 
.growth: itself a conceptually' vague 
■area . that has, - But tiie 
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.growth: itself a conceptually' vague 
area . that has . ."). ■ But tiie 
balance against the careless neolo- 
gism Is redressed by e tough buuch 
of linguistic conservatives. Several' 
of. these— notably Kingsley Amis 
'and John Simon— Hpolht to the fre- 
quent illiteracy of modern Habits, 
both popular (the use' of “ refute “ 
for w reject ”, of -' hopefully ” as a 
modal auxiliary, of “gamut” for 
" gauntlet alternatively “ For 
"alternately”, ' “paradigm” fot 
" paragon ”, and so oni, and also 
profestipnal .{the big business of 
semiotics, accurately satirized by 
Mr- Simon). 1 . ■ . •' - • 

The world used to contain two 
classes of people, diose who could. 
•Writs Hnd those whp could iiot. 
Np)v' h seems' to Contain; only one 
class: those who con sort' of write 
if they really try, but don’t mp'ch 
relish it or ses the point. I suppose 
that is What an egalltrvian .would 
cajl' process. Illiteracy Is clearly ;of' 
ire^t'- pplltlctrl; Interest ;: it huftt, 
therefore*, * enter 1 \ Our, vdlscusSidn- •' 
'Tliiye ip; illiteracy which, cdrqes . 


and . even huMoujg-- ■ ^ 

distressing clrcumstanc 


b Pfect ! : h A re freshing 'TlidyeriJi kij /illiteracy: which cOrqes 
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v ~ '.'Seriowaufdqd iirttdllfgehe ..another - (mora . .serious) • which 
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comes from being unable to use 
words correctly (or if you prefer, , 
” correctly ” — for we must try to i 
state die question without also beg- . 
giiig it). Somone who 9 ays “ I 
refill e yo.nr allegations totally" un- 
wittingly clniius success for an 
action which he lias not even 
begun. What he says is not merely 
false, hut also ludicrous in its 
assumption of omniscience. This 
second kind of illiteracy might, 
therefore, be expected to have far- 
reaching implications. It shows 
itself in two ways j firstly in a lack 
of awareness of Linguistic distinc- 
tions, secondly, in nhe use of jargon 
whenever it becomes necessary to 
exercise the mind. Now failure to 
observe linguistic distinctions may 
be just one aspect of a general 
failure to observe. However, there 
is an intuition, shared by most of 
the conservatives in this book, that 
it is really something more thun 
that. What more could it be? 

Linguistic distinctions are of two 
kinds: distinctions of vocabulary, 
and distinctions of grammur. Sup- 
pose someone does not distinguish 
" prone " and *' supine ”, using the 
two words indifferently whenever 
referring tn the recumbent human 
form. What does he luck? He cun 
cauaiiily make the distinction, 
using other words — “ on his 

from "/"on hU back”, for ex- 
ample. Naturally, he will not know 
whai Milton meant by “ a creature 
who not prnne/And Brute as other 
creatures . . . might erect/Hls stat- 
ure . . .". But he is probably not 
interested in Milton, nor in the 
reason why Shelley’s " slave of 
blind authority " should have been, 
not prone, but supine. He may 
even think that a man lying down 
is described us prone because he is 
prone lo attack, bolieving (as many 
people do) that, in this other 
usuge, "prone” benrs a passive 
ineHiiing. Bin that too. is only a 
breach of convention: he at least 
still knows l hat he means, and 
could express it In terms intellig- 
ible in iliuse prepared tu listen to . 
him. So wltat does he lack, apart 
from' a literature that does not 
* interest him ? Most of ua, when 
conversing in a language that is not 
our own, are used to reconstructing 
disci net-ions for whic-h.-we do hot 
have tho exaot words. There is a 
pleasure in knowing die right word : 
but is this linguistic hedonism all 
rh-at the conservative is recommend- 
ing? 

Consider now distinctions of 
grammar. In au interesting paper, 
Julian and Zelda Boyd argue that 
the complex distinction in the 
English future tense between 
“ shall ” and " will ” is to bo under- 
stood as the articulation in gram- 
mar of a ' deep division • of 
attitudes — those summed up In the 
philosophical distinction between 
predicting dnd deciding, the atti- 
tudes of observer and of agent. 
The contplox declensions of the 
two auxiliaries can then be 
explained In terms of deep dif- 
ferences between states of mind. 
The suggestion is interesting but, 
even . if it is true,, it is not clear 
rhar those who confuse " shall ” 
and "will” are any worse off than 
the Italians, who simply lack rhe 
distinction, (if it were said that 
Italians are incapable of . re- 
nouncing the attitude of' agent, 
it wbuid nor be -for. this 
jrpagon.) Likewise, ' those, -who. 
wrongly think tbht “ hope- 
fully” is, like " possibly ”, a modal 
'auxiliary, obscure a distinction — 
that " between *T- hope she will 
come V, and "She, will come in 
hops ”. But then,- 1 have just mode 
the distinction, in other terms, and 
hopefully the- Ignoramus can make 
it, too. (Note that Montaguvian 
grammar assigns ■ similar deep 
structure to modal , auxiliaries and 
to .adverbs. • Does this . mean that 
our ignoramus, like, the German 
user of hoffentlich, is right after, 
all,* or- is it evidence for the. false- 
hood of Montaguvian grammar ?). . 

The .examples show how difficult 
it is for the’ conservative, to 
advance; his case merely by > con- 
sidering: individual misuses. -There 
is nothing in the wisdom of Fowler, 
to ; show that die rules of srdndard 
English cannot be broken with lm- 
punlty, or-! (bftt something is lo$t id 
thA degeneration of old distinctions 
1 sit'd complexities, ft 'hi ay. h^: that . 

. the- ! hlo J dern ; :te'nd e Uty, ta ^ simplty 
, grqfnbiar.and, vocabulary represents 
impoverish menU'. but , pf whftt? 


if tiie only impoverishment is of 
granunai- and vocabulary then the 
complaint is tautological, if, how- 
ever, there is something else that 
suffers, we must he told wltat it is. 
So let us now turn to the liberal 
view, and sue if it contains any 
clearer suggestions as ro the rub- 
ject of the quarrel. 

In tills collection liberalism often 
advances behind some academic 
label — ■" women’s studies ", “ black 
studies ” — front which It borrows a 
spurious authority (spurious, since 
the question whether such subjects 
are genuine is just the question 
whether cultural liberalism is 
coherent). Sometimes they describe 
an innovation, attd argue that inno- 
vation has reason in its favour. 
David Lodge, the imaginative 
satirist of Californian - campus man- 
ners, feels called upon to defend 
rhe M poetry " of " psychobabble ”, 
that grotesque muddle of psycholo- 
gical jargon and machine-made 
metaphor, named, hy R. D. Rosen, 
pertinently ridiculed by Cyra 
McFudden in her novel The Serial, 
and sounding like this : “ Harvey 
and I. arc going through this dy- 
namic right now, and it’s kinda 
where I'm at. I haven’t got a lot of 

I isychlc energy left over for social 
nternctlons. So whatever it is, 
mavhe you should just run it by ine 
right here. Off the wall.” (Example 
from Miss McFadden.) 

Lodge rightly suspects that rhe 
outlook expressed by such language 
is less confused than its grammar. 
As he puts it : 

Human existence is stdn as a 
process of incessant change, re- 
adjustment end discovery — no 
one's condition is static or fixed 
. . . psychobabble allays the fear 
of denth by avoiding metaphors 
drawn from organic life, in which 
change means eventual decay ; its 
- model of experience is drawn from 
physics, not biology— the indi- 
vidual is pictured in terms of 
energy amt muxs, moving about 


In a curiously timeless psycholo- 
gical space. 

Note that Lodge has implied, nm 
only that psychobabble expresses an 
outlook, but also that it generates 
and confirms it (it “ allays '* the 
fear of death : it gives u “ model ” 
of human experience, which is 
"seen” in a certain. way). Through 
tiie very accuracy of 'his observat ion. 
Lodge |>Lves fuel tn the conservative, 
who will reply: "Exactly, ihnt js 
precisely white Is wrong with 
psychobabble. The retreat from 
death, and the desire to simulate 
the immortality of niuchinos by 
sharing in their feeliugiessucM, 
make this language a sign, h portent, 
and a purveyor of social ill.” The 
battle Has shifted ground. It is no 
longer about language but ubotit the 
social world as language represents 
it. We have accomplished inis shift, 
not because we have concentrated 
on individual misusci but because 
we have studied the wlide m miner 
In which flie act of utterance is 
performed.. 

In fact we find that It is the 
liberals In tills volume whn make 
the largest claims on heluilr' of 
language, covertly assuming that rite 
relation between speech nnd outlook 
Is both real and political. In nn 
illiterate piece on rite ** political 
vocabulary of liontos' , xu«lity ” 
Edmund White wonders whether' ee 
not the habit which some nu-n tiuve 
of referring to one another in ihe 
feminine gender is not really 
"sexist” (because of the implied 
sneer). Conscience-struck liberals 
now avoid calling bitchy men " she 
Mr White asks himself whether this 
liberalism has not left something 
out of consideration. Cerium I y, it 
seems to hint, the ’'rejection of 
transvestites” (who pcipciuure 
through rlieir antics tiie invidinu* 
distinctions of scxuul role) “ has 
been harsh and perhaps not well 
thought out ", 

Leaving aside the question wliar 
u well thought-out rejection of 
transvestites might be, h is clear 
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special Secret Service detail in 
keep him out of trouble, a risk, 
both from the security and the 
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Reflecting on this matter one is 


neither liberal nor conservative can 


Proust took 
timi nor fi 
Dickens and 
lur effects i 


naliin.ll 


nil, and nut merely 


nt tyranny is valuable. Nor lias he om sen i mien ps acpenaeu upon a<i r tiut there is no greater bigotry 
told us how values find expression innate sense of dieir necessity, w r |ian that of liberalism (for after 
in language, or liow any change in is of tlio nature of religious feel- a ,n j s ft not fighting for its 
the language is able to effect, ex- ing to regard “ alternatives ' as “rights”?) he muscles undaunted 
press nr enact (wlmt is the right th-rea reining. If expresS'i'Oii deter- j nt0 die conflict, wearing his 
word ?> u com parable change in mines feeling, then niter native ex- opinions on lus sleeve. And since, as 
social expectations. p cessions are suspect. the conservative insists, form deter- 


thu will riiaiiDP li« iitno loci,- ul press or L-iiHti inriiai w uie i ibmi uri«reiiiiii B . n i n [ 0 EJle cam net, wearing ms* 

con tout jinl su confirm even an the word V> u comparable change in mines feeling, then alternative ex- opinions on lus sleeve. And since, as 

lips of the oppressor the values nf SOl ' Iu l expectations. p cession s are suspect. the conservative insists, form deter- 

the luulr.'tiineL'ii whoso liberty, he Cert. ■to »ri»r- tf» con. Jf 5ST “ 2 «i 1 * *S: 

iramples on. Tlio distinct inti lie- TO , V iiiive camp hint at an answer, vntiye position about language Is first round of a contest wM» he 
tween “Mrs" and "Miss" is M.irguret Doodv, contimting a neither more nor less plausible may wel deserve to win. His subject 
pronounced invidious; even the fashionable discussion argues that thmi suoh a view about tba relation is die language of par hitmen taiy 
old impel siinul “Iid" lias in he the new Episcopalian prayer book of religious feeling to i as ceremonial debabe (also created in dus volume, 
replaced by he stroke she— or falls short nf the 1G62 Book of enactment. Hie conservative answer in less exoletnve fashion, bv Enoch 
rather (tu redress lhe imbalance oF Cniniuon I’rayei - , not because words w *lic tyranny of liberalism is that Powell). Tins language, as Robinson 
sexual roles) she stroke he. Of which we pronounce or hear with the enforcement of “alternatives ” represents >t, is a muddle of mixed 
course, we .should always reincni- special relish arc banished front it, > n tiie name of “freedom " is an metaphors and graceless phias- 


ovor • nr II firm tlindainfiil aumia uing nmuni poiuiCRl siae, o-r U«lTOnfimiCUi pro- 

Where in nm.lern V.nolnd, 919 502457 5 lhe President g attitude and policy The t „ examine the role uuub,e . *° check and of which he portions given the values of public 

find anything like chat? You mS — ^ 1 io wards the efforts being made to played by httreauuatic mid per- seemed entirely unaware. It. is morality proclaimed in the years nf 

aiur Thai il t pure-lv Fieuch fSt Mew Deal school of American sa ^ Bge “me part of world econo- fucrioua-lism around Roose- w«ly forgivable that so action- Roosevelt’s presidency, 

lienee T.utiin in Us Character bu I IStorian* lei by Samuel Eliot K! 1 C ,« C 0 t 0 h > / 1 a H2ILl" iS'' - ?!. 10 , m i!i volt, and irs effect on foreign gov- Wh y Roosevelt entertained such 

Proust took hi* immetliate bisnSf f and Henrv Steel l .^ u , la e ^ ec,s 0 'f *he world urrHiiema in their dealings with the of Neville Chamberiaan, himself a a rjs k for so long remains mi- 

rion nor from Cicero but rlfmmaaer heavilv buttressed by *) U,, 1 P. ,n rbe summer of 1933. At United States government, is evi- masr !j r rbe art . U *'"B rheton- explained. Why he retained as his 

Dickens and Riiskin You find mW ^stinguiShed rwmes, has bad ^ 00 sc V e H s biaugura- jent in the unsatisfactory treat- ^ ^l a . l,nL ‘ l *? win Public support closest adviser a man whose iudg- 

Im effects in Joyce and in Hew ^enod run for ita money. Like its 4 0n ’ . bai, K s were . f losln S all over uienc Dallek has given to the Presi- for . ,n ' 1 *ctin | is, concluded that meiu j s illustrated by the Armistice 

hmiS-Sut nut I later or nStaS?! £?o Pretidem ^aiikliii D. America, in a_ crisis of confidence .[ont’s concept of “Quarantine”, words t*»t could be Day .proposals of 1937 and the pence 

I,t m j v ho S1 {.{ jj, r ’ lv that tiJ&i Rnif/iirelt ir survived effortlessly ^xtraordmnrv m itself m u country This concept was formulated in ihe ^peeled ^. un ? WashiugLiui, and mission nf January 1940 is bevonrl 

L , J l llr LJ nt 1 fh^SSrkx if riS« and left alike ' v, !‘ ch had , b . ul J k ! ,f lbc w ?. r,d ■ Chicago speech of October 5, 1937, *!«««*«* t0 Bmajn * own habi- understanding. By ctmcrast Bullitt 
noveHsi'« I, I, si .,525 . SJ* rtie JS cLilw Beard’# a ° ld “W 1 ? bur,ed Jn Fort Knox - but not only diera. McVickars bt . ,L ' s ,n to . po 1 s " 1 ^, e .f 0 "- and Davis were loyal and expcrl- 

write see kst.il ^ vivid lS S iothfl^l“e I ofA 3 f r n At that time i^nenca possessed Haight has long argued, on the fliers on the .Rhine, in the Medner- enced In foreign relutions ; each had 

Jems i.irin.aueJ in s^^o fc,^ ■ hS e^cioral chJlm.ge and ° ,,e 1J nf ' be highest tariffs in the basiT of French and other records ran ean and in the >ar East. a wide circle of friends! acqunln- 

like ihis • “ I w as left alone in thu rebuffing the assaults of lhe J vo ^ ld ’ and a positive balance of 0 f private conversations in which The private assurances Roosevelt l . lLn , ce5 1 an d in Form tints across the 

•jtiulv sn like the i onnn nf tk! ^rinus schools of -revisionism wlrli lradc V irb ,lte exte . rna l world of ( he President took part, that by conveyed to Chamberlain and to Atlantic. Davis wua virtually 

^ MS « itt Era mountainous proportions. It was if Quarantine " Roosevelt was talk- the French in the winter of 1938-39 squeezed out (by Welles among 

Th J bare f l,.m- Tbe iti!] v crucfh l Sded b e ^ii,lg the ideoh.gical f nyth,,1 « a t,,ne *» revab,e lbe «lol- ing about a long-diwance blockade (again so carefully charted by ouher.) ui 1938. Bullitt was dis- 

f ‘ ’^o> ,H^ g w.u^ .n B ;h. ^ ttssrssrsyjs zjs unmim of J#p “ n '° foreii! " sat z^Jrj r® p h r .r ,c „? 

uSA^SSt Stoii to. ^wned .one, ‘‘Sll Mur of W. oonver- J" ■ ■ ' W . 


Jtiiiic. 4 — . but nut later, or not oftes ’ central hero, President Franklin D. extruorAnury in Its# 
It niiiy lit* said Hi reply that medi;. Roosevelt, it survived effortlessly wllich jfS tSa bilk 
l.ilnui w 11.1 longer paix of (he the attack# of right and left alike. |d Suppj buried 
novelist s business : the moden, reducing the great Churl ee .Beard# t n a t ^ 

writer seeks to lie vivid, and p*. assault# to the level of Alfred ban- olie n f ,. be highest 


the wall". (Piers Paul Read). Bn 
then, how ineffective that Is in co» 


Wallace in the ldr ‘ or, j , an v a hernative, io use or interruption of Japan’s foreign 


captive of Henry Wa^ce in the so.ne^ Po» itaS" BWloS frade.' 
"Si IE *«f wrid trade moving . again. 


British sources) put Ids publi 
rhetoric in a completely differen 


ful precipice, which so Incnief.^ gride up the organization of imer- 
that choleric cavalior, hw raaiiH, j hationel securitw after the war 


economy and accelerate its disinte- 
gration into separate trading areas, 


ronflH-t und fight it out". And nut in some independent quality of tion is no more (and again no less) amertitary mind. But It is worth men- 

langucige, as the vehicle of con- their expression. There is much to difficult than that of the liberal, tioning « further twist that Robln- 

scioubiieys, mast be at tho centre be said about what die word whose constitutional inability to son addo to the dascussion, in his 


sctousness-ratauiE . capital . of the 
Western world"? Had he been 
faced with the sentiments of Mr 
White, no doubt he would have got 
on # hummer and freaked out 
beyond sertlng behind of anything. 
But if he retouied the power of 
speech. It would be to utter the 


form of a tyrannical imposition of difference between die state of mind " Returning to the issue of the of this are not confined to the public 
ideologically purified " rules Df of those, who "acknowledge and kidnapping and debauching of sphere but also invade and disnjPt 
speech, and (hat it would come in bewail our manifold silts and the innocent word "gay”,- we the fulfilments of private life. The 
the. form of a struggle for " libera- wickedness. Which we from time begin to see why die conservative, thought here is tiie complex one 
»“ (he P fl rt of, « pampered to time most grievously have com- like die liberal, should wish to pre- expressed in tiie lines from “A 
middle class, centred in what Miss muted. By thought, word, and deed, tend that the issue is “merely ver- Prayer for my Daughter” (which 

Mcraddeii has called "the con- against thy Divine Majesty, Provok- bal ”, and that the connection which Robinson quotes): “How but in 

sciousiiess-rataing . capital of the ing most justly wrath and iudlgna- they borii perceive, between laogu- custom and in ceremony/ Arc ion o- 

Yvesiern world ? Had he been tlon against us ...” and die Mate ages and social reality, is too cence and beauty born?” . 

Wlili V. 1 ! k ° f 01 tho f® who merely "con- remote to command attention. . . . ... 

Wlute. no doubt he would have got fess that we have sinned against Conservatives do not find it easy . Yedts got away with it, by hiding 
on * hummer and freaked out you in thought, won! and deed”, to sao, but this, I think, Is what b^ind a rhetorical question. Robin - 
ooyond setting belli ad of anything. Hie first humble themselves ; they they believe: the existence of «»n wishes to egress die thought 

uuc it lie retouied the power of exalt cheir Maker through the re- ‘'alternative” inodes of sexual ex- a » doctrine, and no doubt his 
sjieecli.it would be_to utter the pentance chat possesses them. ”It pression, and of the language which expostulating style Is the result of 
”® ur B e .°* s indlvtduaUsm ’ Js quite clear”, says Professor r ‘ validates” them, is a threat to die difficulty of such a task. It 
wjiu me special sneer that he Doody, “ chat tone is doctrine ". nuptial feelings. It Is part of those seems obvious to feeling that dio 


but. Just as lie was lifting uo hi - new study, the more so for the 

carbine, we gave such s «U - decree to which it constitutes, in Z! £h iiT 3 

and so pelted the horse wj 3 . tftect, a synopsis of the whole, nn^Snsi uS 1 !"*™ 0 , 

Ito^Uia 8 ‘th, S o^f the foipu# of New Deal historiography. ^ driibera^ He 

f5li5 Sim nnotiu?r steeo Dlace'iiN i There era three basic weaknesses believed . diet individual states 

[n!t .«r l2in iieur P a P oarii It • ol **» New Deal school, which Pro- could repair their national econo- 
another bottom, neur a pain « ►. i MIW u„„i, n u,„-^ nn .i.. nt whnt wn< han. 


tore in time of peace which deve- aad entering ),ls period of greatest can environment. Such an exam- 
loped into ne programme of inventive ness in the field ’ of inatlon must use French, German, 
economic pressure on Japan whose foreign policy, the period of the Italian and Soviet sources as well 
rea «5? d i * 1 "J® 8uni ^ r neutrality petrol, of the destroyer aa BritJidi ones in Its appreciadon 
°L 1941 ■ J” l 93 ^. bowe T ar * bases deal, of lend-leese and of the of F.D.R.'s European policy, as It 

tttis speech, of which neither ‘Hull economic pressure on Japan must- use Latin American... sources 

nor the Department of State hod M ■ u..., th to evaluate iJho' myt4uslogy of the 

the least warning and which con- nr ”»_!S J5J na u-UCj j, w n *JS? jS Good Neighbour policy, wad Juiian- 
flicted with rhe grand scheme for R ro ' ! ^ a J"' ^^nfin^Cerman ^ »i^narine ese « ource * relation to the Far 
an Armistice Day appeal on" which 25J® « f S! East. It must abandott the double 

q.i mnM - WJI.. Ha/I Ma h»arr WSIfai e to ttie eOfitOm ROIC Ot the - n „ /.AHJanm ,X, A 


Fin n Frim anodwr Steep place'iik I- There are three basic weaknesses believed . that individual states ^ey i 

nea? i oSl! * - ol ** N * w 0eal school, which Pro- could repair their national econo- ling ifc 
“ l ,a " ^ « lessor Dallek's book abundantly mi*?- irrespective of what was hap- wdtii tt 

were ro pass. J-. Illustrates. India first place it is peuiag to the general level of ingwn 

You will have been sufficient!) morally onesided, a ver Jon of the nuernational trade, as Elliot Rosen T he 

engaged by the passage to feel nr * .. "good guy# ” and “bad guys” made clear ih a significaudy ami- e 

relief in learning tliut the horse va ,■ approach to blttorj, which ought to article. “ I mr a nationalism v In, . u , 

unlinrmnd. lust consider the. tiaW'J he outlsired from Q n V hiMoriml lernationoUam : the Struggle for 


1 economic pressure on Japan It suf 

The Quarantine speech is one of fered from a lack of comprchen 


die first senjous signs that the Presi- 


must seek to establish how far •the 
President was aware of the actions 
of Ids' subordinates, mid classify the"' 


unitarmed. Just consider the-CMW't 
“ as with all his . might plwiP* 
through the snow " ; is it not eviitt .. 
that the power of the imago is na*\ 
inseparable from the grammaW* 
tension which controls its CT I WW ;• 
slop ? ■ • t 

■ Of course, there is also a mode* j 


sion on die part of its executants j JtK VTBlSi 

though it was the heavy-lundedness governmwit ;i „d of his awn %d- ■ 
uf Dean Achexon suid otheis vis-a- ministration die sources for his 
vis Japan rather than of the US hnaga of rihe exteru?) wprld miif ,lif 
Navy yis-ft-vis Germany,, which inh^,! tarns and its' correspondence 
eventually took , America into the -with reality, and his -knowledge of 1 
war for which,, like, all the other,. understanding of the. various ; 
belligerents, die was at least a year aspects, military, economic, fluait* ' 
o*f total readiness. . • c [ a |^ moral, social -and ideological, •• 


21 , ,be /: sp®clal sneer that he Doody, “that tone is doctrine”, nuptial feelings, ft <9 part of those seems obvious to feeling that tho literary styfu aimed at c °rop l0 ”£ j mlerable In’ wo.h' ot !f °* weak posturing at best: 

reserved for everydtlng that had no Why? Her answer is diet the lan- feelings— part of whet one could corruption of die public manner the style of the American v domestic Amen run 'V tb witness hi# proposal of a 20 per 

ohtfieiM Marxist ofcpfanaiion. The guage of die prayer bo 6 lc is an call dieir “ solemnity that they erodes the distinction between Writing School But coniplejdty n j. j n t ^ jealina wllT Amirl^ in^a ' cu u -iS ,IOva i Qin,mi J e,, * s ,n 


A search among symbolists 


— — Ine, and as lie wanders home , Bely because he was so cut off from 


public and private, and so damages 
both ; but wlut is obvious to feeling 
is also recalcitrant to argument. The 
point which Robinson adumbrates 
is surely of the greatest Interest. 
The single most obvious . recent 
change In usage lias been the loss of 
fortnaHty, English schoolboys may 
still call each other by their sur- 
names, and occasionally a formal 


ssrwstf ; “.“‘dfii sa- *aA 


trail on and 


mprehensive study of Jr is no part of die purpose nf of the International system. • For 
onceut of his Adminds- this review to pursue the history of it. is only whan this la done that we 
of the government of Roosevelt's foreign policy through can begin to comprehend the nature 


naval armuments in the United , States (as opposed to his whole four, terms, only to of Roosevelt's statesmanship pod 
i : ns he well knew, the Presidency) still has to be illustrate the weaknesses which how it was that, in spite of his in- 
Amti-ica not a . penny written. But its. absence cannot lieu-jjsitate p major departure from different record of achievement, he 


But its absence cannot necessitate p major departure from different record of achievement, he 
ic failure of all but the the collective approach of the New remained for all hJa life,. and long 
handful of American his- Deaf school. Perhaps its least after, the voice of democracy mid 


acceptable . element lies 


the. the embodiment of All that itubCtfs-v- 


- AN DR BY BELY I - - • . pierqmgly nostaime pnd ironie-a Searching to find a language Grace’”. But Christian namesaie 

The First Encounter , ■ 7 K.jif *° convey a vision of now the rule rather than the excep- 

Twin ^ t v , Onegin, chough hete thd (he Novodevichy Monastery or the tion. even between enemies and at 

JanaCek; aintijaana are vastly amplified and ePtect; of symphonic mutic, Bely a first encounter. Famous people 

notes , by Nina Berber ova Pushkin s sense of measure has dis? sometimes seems to conjure- things parade themselves on television 

Princeton UniyehsitV Press., - Bppearedi • .. out of existence altogether. In the making display of their intimacy 

1 » « r . • • - i, . . k i £ ii ii j . nPA J* A a s n tfifi tiTosc who recorded their before those Who Cfiiiitot sliflfc it. 

o,bi ^»i - ' E4u.hUv.vS m isus 'SsrsrjtA 

Yv ; » extent, is the awentlal ■ inidbiii vSinbilitr’i a “ranthfn VniH.-- M*-«elnlitg inforthkHty con- 

• ‘ • . •- t metre, though not .its subtle variety; use Main a fwMwJf ivr,rlo° ^ ^ a y of -real disdain. But 

Eornt nnd cpAkant— qhvay s htsep- hrid. its .constant echoes of other, si on) he was oE t ^ 1e au , tboi ' s this book 

arable V; . to, a f wan Lleiii -century poets; In. the »©at /Russian verso ^ looa P mention it, Which is odd, 

Flaubert migltt Kaye written hi , a ' tradition that JSely knew so well; 'niuif have been 'exfaauitlfi^M wmi l or • v, ’’ at lujeuwtic innovation could 

literary “piepionnaire des ld6es. ( BtR .beyond this the-^ ^original text ' Is“nsnSrS« tt exhausting as Well be more political ? 


double standard It applies to Roose- fully repelled and eliminated the 
vok and bis entourage. One may Europeun brand of populist autiiorl- 
peihaps Illustrate it by. computing ttiiiauism.. ... 


lids like liny loaves bi 
a hist gluzo of soLtin 
summertime diist in 
lutlpns thrmigli tlio I 
summer time ense to 


did. Roosevelt value die ex tent a I - m ■ ■ ; 

world thot in 1936 ho nrnpriiert m " 1 

recall all his nmbassudors to help R v Pfitoli Rrnoai) 
campaign in tiia electloH. He was rlUgU UrOgAU 


whites and rheir history, . but of no means without tileir .Successes, 
what 'at nil periods has been nevortholess the destitution, of so\ ; 

lutlpns thru u gli mo a ™ ul « of toe im-. campaign in the electlort. He was "J Hw^sSc^h^^Mkra^l^riSi . 

sunvmertlme ense to t w aj jjj, ^ othw^oi-ml ^ ur ^ BU ‘ c l‘lt r,y “J/° slicluly out of touch ; ^ssssssssi '*• ' ■ SSSSS a s best sort of introductory study, for cocksure about their policies, and ". 

outside, April auminerti ^, ^ ?f faction- with reajdCy : else hoW could he wayne FLYNT - ' : ii has an original thesis of Hs own; Have therefore beeri blind to whqt 

great vortex of r 1 ede pJ°X?S‘ ilichotonW . ft® convmce hfatsdf to Mny 1933 tliat J, WAYNE FLYNT . . u 1$ mt ^ a recap j t Nation of waA really Wanted and needed. His 

Europe to ^sia. hoots past or Individuals, he bad averted a European war, or .Dixie's Forgotten People: the t , writers' information and mild sty to takes an a darker tone, > 

niany souls each mght 3 M reaSti^ ?/ :P° m ' in tjie .summer of 1936 that dtenoc- South’s Poor Vhltes opLwona. for instance, when he describes how 

bit longer tu . t|ie . pftnnui. . ^ . «iues, and those, reqliues as., racy itself was. in danger in 5 ^ 7n - »_. U _ 1V _ linivatsiiv Press, 1 durins the 1960s Congress allocated " 

here, this close- to du d . r8, ? jW * ist^othw b i«5S rc ^ v ^ ®“ basi<s America — from Alfred London, who, ^ Adirawodlyc • Professor Flyilt’ $i,840 uvillion for highway coq- 

of Mai-smllos, thlaneKMo-las^, v evldeneei iand^ in the could entry barajy two states. n ? i« invAei niakes tilings difficult fw' himself atruction In the Ap'pajacliinhii,; and' 


lilSST JS ?Wgp. ITOI'BIH U^V“«i'S 


•on too paper - JiM i'jiicent »uuC 7 l '"“mi “*S II is: dlfficult to find words too — • j- — "j »r ■«' .only ** 4 i"minum-ior 

them hack from Gei many. y which toose images. -. 8 t ro/M to" condemn Roosevelt's V.-"- " TJ ■ ' ■, i ' . T . , deWortnetioit wWA ■ ivttvers only, tie?, schools, Vocutk 

the river volleys, . . > - A L - . Ufd a hd distorted, -.ii" tortatidhiU, -rqto tbc^ybars: /Here is one olf volunw^ln : ho has occasion to mention refordfiRtaoh, water di 

You will qot be surprised to i ^ t L ^I'^^ | tccUsatit!His c^'1ye l mafld. 1933-36. Xnd yec^iUek^s failure to a new series, Minorities in Modern EhI idwe II. So reclamation of atrlp-m: 

that tbe sentence f jEramework understand the issues of inter. America. If its successora read) the JJJJ J5£i l rifncl 2 9 . 6 , 5 Appalachiwi Dei 

‘ c|ion) does not end hu^Pf^Vtcut* P eod haVa national trade or to consult sources • •same standard,. the whole will make M ^I^ Fi-o^rier fa,l ^ aa s ®y®« h€c * MI 

somii lilies further on io a * f V *! foralgn. affaire outside the. United States (as for a most valuable addition to the £ e like inoit’of the pov 

. dots, tt you ri^d H f-’^ nd>Stali!cin: Example the Rdndmaqjimtera if .libraiy of American studies. - - SS^SS* ,. ho ^Slafhfa ^drifc of lS- Ui thp . 

■ »vo» wM'seg it dropping ^ q worklhai of. tfM- 4 *w«r. ■ Newcastle upon Tyiie or tiie^djbank j.« Wayne Flynt seems to have let «v* •Ji '" 11 to increase, the eci 


America— from Alfred London, who, fy 
could entry barejy two states. 0 2 


IVI n uwm ■!« uv^.»wmi ■*. 

during the 1960s Congress allocated 


*. P»l«r p,M . ,h . t , 1 ,: *««*■» .. find w«rd. . 0 . 

m hack from Geimany. w- . r rar{ wqicn toose image#’.’ gtrami to condemn Roosevelt’s .T^T 

river valleys. - it 


0 253 19765 1 


■ Adirawodlyi* ■ .Pi-ofessm 1 p, y»« fijM* nrilHon for . highway con- 

, . niakes tilings difficult for. himself 1 atruc tion ; In the Appalachian^ and; 

l by his deterntlnntnwi to be fafr, 'a only $422 "mil libit Tor health facjll- 


, detormJoetiOii wWch ivftvers .only ; schools. Vocational training, 

when he has occasion to mention' refore^iRtaoii', water depbllutiori and 
Erskhie Caldwell. So fll times It is reclamation of strip-mined land. The 
possible to lose sight of bis views 1955 Appalachian Development Act 
as he parnstn kingly presents those foifotL he says, because 


ll< vldil W' > E^l^sb) '««»es him' himself three aims; at . wy. rate^- ne • ■ tun Wes open 1 to the: pbor without 

^ .sut ffls •srJJSs . sssssswsfr' ot 


ftrer; . thora w. 4 fascmalthg r^’^p- ,*b Ripnpso in.Robor 
tern” tihfltjM ipiutii>tbe sahie irf both . John -Mqlmstad's: tra 
ia^tB> -11118- the' autobiographical ■ 1 Pe ierjfiiirg. . H 

eyi^tton of ute V<y:ld of ihe inyfitib- - l*s “Ot, a native spaa! 
■fclijr sirtrilhod 'Moscow symbol Istsji in JS; Vevy grateful to b 
tqv.j^ra; roynd iSOpw^t world dlfo The j, Encounter 
ot..;graatbr I'lehgMi, * pud ' edition lyitlj copious 


latest rich- 
come, from 


' except; a flqnthiK, “R gS *' na 

has triad, pud tailed, to .take. . JJ {u? 

, of a world. i,;. • , -:. fc ’ ,hb -1 eRfasat I 

In, general it could^ej ^ fc^oetara and nSSil 


iy do' hot there, vice jn respect ef his support of hia : toe requirements sdt bv the’ series 
ask' tiie m Selves Secretary.’: of. State’s: Reciprocal editors, who,' dismayed .and chal- 
i . of '-the Presi- Trade. Prosptun and his efforts to leuged by toe ignorance toat the 


sal (ft ree'uims -atau v .ate he He shows that toe Southern poor 
achieved* them.*- First, ^he meets Consisting of sherecropneTs 

remiireinentx sat bv the' series an . d ■ otb ^ r . *e»Wts, . Appel acuian 


miners, and urban poor, constitute 


like moiit'OE the poverty programs 
of the 19608; . thja' Acr attempted 
to increase, the 1 economic oppor- 
tunities open 1 to the: pbor without 
threatening major institutions ot 
vested interests. . 


S cions , of : toe Presi- Trade. .Pr<wp*tun and his efforts to leuged oy ttie igi 
iltbd States, of his .repair some of toe worst damage . various’ sets' of "( 
atoraadj!. aiid - ot his he did dri . 1933' to relations with students (New Yor 


American college 
’leer's,- Southerners, 



a minority almost as rigidly deteii- That: sentence really- might have 
mined by history and culture os -been written in : blood; . wid . Pro- 
Afro-Americans are by colour; and fessoi* Flynt erids hls book by urging 
one, therefore, With very similar future reformers to do- better, above 
problems, especially when it comes nil by respecting the hard -won wifi- 



- discussion of die language 0, c ' aI* |W j n B c i | o«- JuSW American action • ^Adviser Get 
- : S % m p* bW ft fNr MS' up 2j ' it ; Indeed, tha moor i 

^,?i^eteI^irtatP toet.thi r« f(or n w «nUnW ,. Od vAmerlran nnb of-"-: 


nt detailed essays, ^rofossor Flynt ha.i mpdernlty. . culiure. #. j ■ ■ ^ • 

de provided such an essay, on the poor Taking up C. Vann Woodward's. But ibis fa, not a bp ok for re- : 
da: whites of toe South. Second, he suggestibu that the South, precisely formers. 1 It k packed with ei)- 


°tt . American one 



’J-.ti C- O'}!’ v', ^V..' v . rj ' : : ‘1\ *'■ S \ v;.' .'V--' V - 

• . “'I V.Si : ... -:,V* r >. ■ ,. 1 1 IM "i ' ’'I j., -• V P 1 .— y ; ' ; . 1 :■-. ."'Vi"-', 1- ,. • • ,V . ,v ‘ ''i ' i*.-' • I, 

i' f . *' .--'-Jr:';' tvi'- X y':-: .■ 


especiallv ;per- because it know poverty and defeat lightening information of all kinds, 
his . 10)12 pibliu- so well, had much- to teach affluorltg 'Wuethen* elicited from’ ornl history 
rally admiroble victorious America; Professor' Flynt ' interviews, ■ past 'studies,' modern 
ling,;' which; anyr shows , 1 that 'in .spite of 'their radsmJ' ;Journali»in, : -dr' - 1 folksong. .' Even 
idy- or tetjcli .toe s jgnora’ilce, provincialism ai)d ' com rhoija faihilltdr ' with tHh subject 1 .will 
luable, .ra’Pittefr servatisqi' Dixie's fqrgotte A peopld learn;,' i idmethih* 'frdSh j.' aii^ fur 
1 thq ..-literitur^ y have enor pious and ; vaTuabl a vl r tues . 1 ; beginners 1 1 1 r iyi ft " Wove * % Irtfahuf c. 
t-s» : / ,And ; he . ‘ argues ^forcibly- ’that 1 ! liopfe ir wllT'sboh Be 1 available in' 

i presented- his altoougU tiie; ef^orttf' bf the New 'pflpei'bdclt af y price which young 
u&t of the- poor: Deal end ilia New Frontier were by - tredsiiFd-sbok^a Can afford. 
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By G revet Lindop 
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Yc< and No 
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Any prnducr whose wrapper carries 
fifteen signed testimonials may well 
be rewarded with a degree of sus- 
picion. Michael Horovltz’s Growing 
Uj* : Selected Poems and Pictures 
J9SJ-79 arrives docked with tributes 
Irani writers ns diverse as Allen 
Ginsberg, Margaret Drabble, Martin 
Amis and Kathleen Rnine. Even 
Sum u el Beckett Is there, though his 
gnomic contribution — “ Nearly 
added that your unique form of 
locninoiion, were It but to the lav., 
wu$ on the viewless wings.”— 
leaves in doubt the precise degree 
of his ud mi ration for Mr Ilorovitz’s 
wnrk. Behind the elaborate blurb, 
the David Hackney cover-portrait 
and the lengthy dedications on the 
contents pages ("for Wm Blake & 
Kenneth Pntchcn ... for Pound 
and Rob DyJuu . . . for Keats & 
Jeff Nuttall ... for Adam Horovitz, 
Thomas Wyntt & Sidney Bechet . . .") 
lurks, however, a lightweight col- 
lection of verse, mostly from the 
1960c, which will surprise no-one 


who has read Children of Albion, 
Mr Horoviu’s anthology of British 
" Underground " poetry. 

The poems in Crowing Up accur- 
ately reflect nhe range of thcme9 
and manners current in the deriva- 
tive " Underground " verse of the 
1960s. There is K erouac -and- water : 
. . . languid saxophone repeat 
jubilant honks jerk the girls off 
their feet 

and the rust off our joints in the 
jazz cellar heat 
done greet us blaring 

like a sanctified clearing 
carefully chosen by the sun. 

There is the punstriick sentimen- 
tal it. v of die weaker Liverpool 
poets : 

bird's in hU heaven 
all’s well with the worm 
earth glows continuous — 
a big snake curls up 
the aisle— -switches & swings 
to Hu: electric rock of ages 
tile massed ark choir sings 
& the animal congregation digs 
its wondrous sensate infinity. 
There is the poem on first taking 
mescaline : 

i see what T have never seen 
Yet know it will go Trom me 
—1 wont ton much 
to grasp and hold the key. 

So much bogus innocence cele- 
brated in so much turgid versa 
makes the book depressing despite 
its implacably high spirits, Mr 
Horovitz ’s Ttuirberisli drawings, 
however, are some times effective, 
and combine with the photographs, 
montages and calligraphic poems 
scattered about rhe pages to make 
the book interesting to the eye. 
None Hie loss, Growing Up is a mis- 
nomer. Michael Horovitz is still a 
Child of Albion at heart, aging 


rather than growing, “ Writing as 
he puts it, “lines of lost childhood/ 
Over aud over ” — a narcissistic and, 
ultimately, tedious exercise. 

In This Fine Dity, Alun Bold 


shows more readiness to confront 
experience, He is a graphic artist 
as well as a poet, and owes to a 
painter's eye his occasionally ^strik- 
ing perceptions. In •* Shore ”, for 
example, 

End-on the waves brighten to reveal 
Funtastic swaying columns of sus- 
pended seaweed 

Whose loose luxuriant curls of 
brown and red 

Are smashed against a tepid sand- 
stone bed, 

and in “ Life After Death ”, per- 
haps the best poem in the book, 
The field turned snow-white then 
ploughed brown 

Then growth-green while the man 
underncutii the field 
Slowly decayed. Buried here by 
choice his overgrown 
Body fell to pieces while his bright 
skull smiled. 

But all too often Mr Bold's eye 
is not on rhe object and he lapses 
into clichd : “ a glorious sun-soaked 
day”; “one wild wonderful winter 
morning ” ; “ everything is exqui- 
sitely still ” ; “ with the insistence 
of a hideous dream ” ; “a compul- 
sive urge to speak " ; and even, 
“ his soul ascended to the sky/In 
a glorious epiphany ”. This lazy 
reliance on the stock expression 
lends to sheer repetitiveness. A 
cyclist “seems to he getting no- 
where fast ” ; a caged gibbon is 
" getting nowhere fast ” ; motorists 
are described, more elaborately, as 
“ going nowhere at a furious pace 
The themes of This Fine Dap 
are not without interest. Poems 
about nature — particularly the sea 
—alternate with poems about, death, 
human frustration or the unsuc- 
cessful quest for meaning. The 
stridently political note sometimes 
evident in Mr Bold's earlier work 
has given way to a more reflective 
tone and he seems on better terms - 
■wirh the world, ready to observe 
and explore it. But the best inten- 
tions ctulnot make poems out of 


stale phrases and unclear thinking. The village ticked on S qUh . . 

Until Alan Bold lcanis to up the tuonotoL? "- 

subtle energies of language his un old cluck that under the Kami ' 

work will remain unsatisfying. ■ .Sj* n v Hraham HoUfift 

c ... . . fc“*cs capricious price,” 0 " W i,ranam n«ug II 

. WiHiam Scanunell s work has a No, a field or a copse bur JL. , • - — — 

freshness which allows some of co thc developers' swaSi W ' "-■ =rrjr! 

those energies to operate. Yes And nng JCw. , 

No, die latest of die excellent The clarity, un fortunately Is *' D ’ 1,0Pfc ' 

volumes from Hurry Chambers/ quite sustained: it is hard , .The New Cratylus 

Petcrloo Poets, is a likeable, well- imagine u field “dropping'' v - Notes on the Craft of Poetry 
writteii fhst teok frema ; poet wirli 0[ , * Oxford University Tress. 


[Discipline and dream 


written first book from u poet with 
a gift for landscape-description and 
a sharp awareness of values, moral 
and aesthetic. “ Beginnings ", a 
poem about his Hampshire hirih- 


» *1** ®te- principles, -and some fin priori pies what the text uiB bear' 1 . His 
” C ' V -° rf . ,sc,,ss *^ e Jiff cct * °f which he cou-lri hardly dis- particular target here in the 
ff ,n v 'r i £* ,,R * ■* approve. Yet he speaks of ** this scholarly source-hunting that bur- 

« mgue.l, is a talse si-milmide, and tedious and essentially trivia] move- dens a short poem with every 
iSJ.ilf Poetry to music mem”, >• diis effete and spurious philosophical idea, every mythical 
!1 l -J ie " eV - T “e analogy of heir of the great House of Poetry ” image, every fragment of reading 

!« ,,ea,er l tins leads us — language which sounds like ihat or recollection that could be held 

tn * i >n il, , i» re »fr ce of i ‘‘hy'bm in 0 f „ parody French acudcmician to have contributed to it. Of course 
h* B «i.^ ni .*i 50 °i n !*° crossed with Colonel Blimp. This lie is light in thinking that this 

Liw, P rn!,7£iL!t f “!££' ‘ f 8 “ nl l , y is wasteful mid ineffective, especi- can became an irrelevant and 
I v continued 1 BI iation from it. aUv liara I ■ ih.i-. I. u ' I., tin rilvirriirrivn rliirtur IlnliirlfHu h» 


550576 X 


Thie fc III i , a ^° n i r ° m - i a % because there is a cose to he obstructive clutter. Unluckily he 
l .. r * i F*! h I . h d - / , ' f m ter If] made against rhe dominance of chooses as his prime example a 

rn.U “ i n f J, , 1’ “free verse” that is merely free, passage of T. R. Heim and Melchiori 

unMeenPinn^hl*. hrntLn J [.Sj lhe Jos s of formal sense that it is (Melchiori paraphrased by Henn) 

hvt he P I UP?- v n apt to email, rite loss to poetry of on Yeats’s ^ Leda aud the Swan ”, 

tJLilSfrt 8 * ^ 8 f b tlutl extremely powerful instiument a passage in which they attempt 

uuimeu, —controlled deviation from a norm. to unravel a dense web of allusion 


uumii amine ni> riaiitu$ime iiuin- If _ •“■o Kur —————— i ■ . ..... me iu»s ui tui hen&e mat it is iHitiwuw, 

place, illustrates die ease and vivid- i^. ‘ ,l ^ l0l ' s, . v bis pages, nj ‘ , w tht Pt InI?- b u br . ok l f n on | y apt to email, the loss to poetry of on Yeats’s f Leda asid the Swan”, 

ness nf his style: ]. 'fiJlS » " S H a i e » those ^ D. Hope has bad a long and . Angr 3 buzzing of bees in n in t extremely powerful instiument a passage in which they attempt 

* , uegmniiigj, High Lorton” sg distinguished career as a poet, and uunr,ei8, —controlled deviation from a norm to unravel a dense web of allusion 

Under returning eyes, the wash More Weather where he forge^] W X/ie New Cratylus hegathers to- . ,. . , n ut ]„ a WO rld full of sin and they believe to lie behind it. It 

i . . _ . slapped ahoui Wittgenstein, Wordswori'.«ether his conclusions oil the theory , The chief of these is Hopes misery these matters hurdlv call for ' s 0,1 overloaded a'itique indeed, 

at the beach. Tvnce every day the and Hardy, trusting to his own i Sd practice of his art. [The old d f^“ I a aU l °“ /’ { wh«t he persists in w m J ch *„d|™lui5. a nri it can fairly he said that the 

. . twnl door and em. Yes Ami No is a Cratwus was an enquiry into tihe ta .. n ?, . ,be Wanker term fiee uccumulation of detail gets in the 

swung back, baring its lard or of udiicveinent in every sense, but {..nature of language; not a parti- ve,se • a,, “ appears to mink ot us l^he same thing hnp])eiis again way of the poem. Bur its centra] 

. . , , rai, 1 l c smells. shows inielligciicc mid honesty, »; cularly sensible one — Socrates does S.. . i et : eiu *md iimdish innovation, in otlier places. Hope is cross point, thnt two Annunciations form 

A tew fishermen dug butt;, gulls well us skill with language: quaki no better iban later writers when ,s . ve, Y odd. Anyone as well- about the Symbolists, who are a pattern In history — one to Lcda, 


ihM* is Hnnp'i But in a world full of sill and ! b ey believe to he behind it. It 
i uj misery these matters hardly call for ,s “! overloaded crMique indeed, 

ilulv so much indignation. und it can fairly he said that the 

inker teim nee uccumulation of detail gets in the 

r ®. . ,, * L ot . UK 1'he same thing hnp])ens again way of ilie poem. Bur its central 


Between and around tfreec con- 
i curious innecludes there is ■ con- - 
tdnual flow of autobiography — ilie 
nates on die croft of poetry Hint 
have arisen naturally in the course 
nf a long and devoted career. It is - 
this that binds the book into some 
sort of a unity. But the trouble: 
with The New Cratylus is that it 
has three layers which du not no 
well together. First there are the 
vestigial relics of a course on the 
history of poetic theory from 
Arisioole to the Imagists — poetry is 
the imitation of an action, it is like 
a picture, k is the spontaneous over- 
flow of powerful feedings and all the 
rest of it. Mr Hope does not like pro- 


fessors but, after all, he has been 
one (it can happen to anybody! anil 
i his is the professor speaking. Then 
nt various points in this walkabout 


drilled 

helow the wrack ; Hie pier stood 
trussed and nuked . . . 


ties which are alwnys in don ' he embarks on fanciful etymology , ead ,n •J 1 * history of modern 
supply, and which may lead ft!. _but it does raise some fundomen- P oen 'y as Hope obviously is must 
Sea mine II m pucti'y of real strength ttl questions. Mr Hope's book is J cnow W** 11 ,' rce verse '» 111 o ne 


modem “ mea e museum pieces and nothing one to rhe Virgin — though not 

s must else ” ; he is cross uboui the “ in the poem ", as Hope complains, 

in one fmagists ; he is cross about “ the is quite - certainly part of the 


• - not well named ; it takes a bit of £ onn ® r another, has been an active modish but essentially trivial fame complex of ideas to which the poem 

w | nerve to call your work after even force in poetry for over a hundred of T. S. Eliot and Ezra Poimd”. belongs. Yeats reprinted it in 

r I ’U A y-J ^ _ __ _1 J.T ' f* minor Platonic dialogue, unless years. He must know, whatever his He does not understand what Yeats A Vision, heeding the section 

I II rr ( I i 1 II I rrV I 1 1 IA || f 1 I nP AtiIP \ -. the appropriateness isivery striking, personal preferences, that there are can have meant by talking about “Dove or Swan’*, in which rhe 

A LAL/llIVUvlV VA lilv V L/lv * In this case it -ft not. The New poems in “free verse” by Whit- lihe Mask; but then, he does not mythical-historical speculations are 

-A i-rmfiifuc is nnlv nni-tlv rnnmn^H Ilian, Lawrence. Rlior and Pound trv fn iimlutlimH ■ an.) wiim IUP ivlninlv SW nut: Lwn historical 


By Carol Rumens 
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A Lifetime of Dying 
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. r Crtujdus is “ly partly concerned ll i lafl i Lawrence, E-Jior and Pound try to understund ; and when we plainly ser out: two historical 

distant pasts, and dissolving final £ with language; and then with the are by now i ire voc ably part come to the real hurd cases, " i lie epochs, each inaugurated by the 

into archaism— “ Their hearts in I. special relations' of language and of the history of poetry m the German Expressionists, the Surreal- descent of a god to a mortal 

surely turued to ston, Cotpa s poetry. Mr Hope says several times English language. He must know isrs, the Exisremialisis" he relapses woman. It reaJHy will not do 10 

_ ChnsLe wretyn thereon as if rW^ that we know too little about Ian- ■ that die term " free verse” unquali- into mere splutte*. With more talk as if Melchiori, pei-haps the 

f P ost herself had become possestd ‘ guage ; true enough, blit we know fled is- almost useless, for it covers cause, he is annoyed by the critical most learned, and Henn, perhaps 

A number of rather forma] stf*. £°°d desl more tftan we did sixty a great variety of formal experi- tendency to over -interpretation, “ to the most sympathetic _ of Yeats’s 
. n . immediately effective pieces (da f Mfs n S°' ant ^ snows no great nieius, not nM based on the same analyse and dissect poems beyond critics, have just made it all up. 

sort tliat would rightly creileji* f^rness avaU hjm^elf of this 
H2-1S79 pleased ripple at a Poetry Readktf i knowledge. So the weight falls more 

Harry Chambers/Pelerloo are dotted about the collection jS • fairly 0n ^ ^ “ ,e subral le of this book, rf-Vf f r. . 

one suspects that these are situ:' ‘' No,es on ^ craft o{ Poetry”. hp fAQ flpr O C PfAQlAr 

Bartlett’s later works, achieving m v- Viewed in this light th»»re Is mum J- llw 1 vdUvl Clo vl vCllUl 


one suspects that these are ttR; l 'No , os on the craft of poetry". 

"R □ rill ftj- tolar mni'l/o nnli Sanlm u / ifi 1 n.i . . • ■ 


KAREN GERSHON : 

Coming Back From Babylon 

55oo Gollanc 7 £9 95 wives have husbaiids./Poets, you ir3 i -uc and Victorian traditions in uV 1 GTCDCC itBWKCS of class values and aesthetic values critical positions, in particular those 

0 575 02719 B understand, have editors”! hut poetry. He hes lived through the - ■ - at the end of chapter three, and deriving From Marxism, have made 

ot the^ w-ittier poems in this high}; j. whale of the modernist movement * 11 ' ■ ~ 1 ' ' ■ ■ ~ ■ ' — ~~ - later with reference to its opposi- it their bjisiness to_ challenge that 

enjoyable collection. 5 * and while many were 'swept away K. K, RUTH YEN : tion to the notion of authors as mystery, Professor Ruthven’s good- 

Elizabeth Bartlott’s first collecrinn Karen Gershon has regularly n& W.fe and. many more found filietr n - ,,. . . „ " God- like creatures who miracu- humoured guzzling of them must 

waslonKovetdue Bo ^ in ?924 anci duced slim volumes of poewwl '?»««*“ profoundly modified, he . Crlpcal. Assumptions , ously transcen d their own times " at count as a refusal of the challenge, 

«Ht puwSied as a tecnawi by the years as well os nonflS [• fe? L, Ioo ^“ ® n lt with an unremit- 263pp. Cambridge University Press, the end of chapter five. Similarly, even as a canny attempt to neiura- 

TambC u «L has recenUv eme?- works. Born in Germany in 19ft \ - 5* ' Jaundiced eye. But he has £10.50. Barthes pops up in the chapters on lize .it. This has never proved a 

Aed as one of most ludd oild she «n»e to England in J938 ^ I tf S 1 .£ TW l? ed f,55 * ed iB „ hls M, Iy 0 521 22257 5 " Inspiration ” and on ‘Making’, particularly r effective «ratagem 

fiiai visual cml,u tn TUor* lewisli rofticcc and did not alto ' . ® # *hl° n - Bor an Australian wi-iter, x — and structuralism s so-culled “ flight Although Mithridatea died old, iL 

a4 sub-siata. lt 1?Sd. to sle tim her first English .poem until afat . be ? ides ALAN KENNEDY : £°S "i.i 5 SSSSL whs eventuany by ‘neans^f suicide. 


Interrogating the silence 


Elizabeth Bartlett’s first collection 


on in the discuss-ion of form in eminence is therefore something of 
chapter one, again in the discussion a mystery ”. In so far as certain 
of class values and aesthetic values critical positions, in particular those 
at the end of chapter three, and deriving From Marxism, have made 
later with reference to its opposi- it their business to challenge that 
lion to the notion of authors as mystery. Professor Ruthven's good- 
“ God-like creatures who miracu- humourc-d guzzling of them must 
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8564b 049 4 
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The bride cried out. We pocked 
Our fiddles away. 

The bridegroom- turned from the 

bride. 

Guests by the score 

Scattered with ploughs to thc hill, 

With creels to the. shore. . 

Gavin. Bnntock, however, wins the 
prize Cor brevity, if not for success^ 
.hi his one line poem, “ Patience u ; 
The Hokusai wave has fallen. 

It’s ' clever, but if it's a poem, it 
contains too many- unwritten Hues. 

The ” Midday Muse” of Matthew ' 
Mead a book is bke a beam pf light 
- so strong -that ins radiance hides the 
objects It strikes, and some of the 
poems seem deliberately to use lan- 
guage to hide What thoy are about. - 
'But otner poems are .‘clear -ahd 


bopk Geqrfio MacUav Brbwn stated Communists, -the sympa- 
thy -the fnie task of the poet was 1 nHSn 9,^ Them- 

■ ‘‘Jntetro ga tion ^ s U encp w . I do not J \ h ii^ cbed - at ^? c,c on , 

. think tlat either.tioet Is cjtdfmng to ffb-rise buHdiugs ui die asphalt 
be a HSubrih, ..iMloor' a which itiuto ; 

Rimbaud... of whose poetry Erich me -at St McAdam’s pool 
Heller Said that w speechless- ' ic today). The towering 

iiets..itself: seciped to ' burst Into • ■ town ; - 

speech , without breaking the sll- Dwarfs^ us, reflected hi a puddle, 
ence” ; but each poet as aimhig et , We built can teat- it down, 

concision, pf, express fon' end. .'at a " The more complex poems need to 
guomte utterance where What is not .he rend several times and even theu 
. ^5 — 1 h JOre important than .-what is ' obscurities ! remain, . but.. It Is not 
*?*"• wbera the inqjlioit IS more frtt- . 'so much a case' of . having t». he 
•' *^ un Bje.expHcit,- where the re-read os of 1 inviting -xeireadiqg 

^ ct .^P n «clut(Q other until, as he says iti a poem. 

i. ^2 ,s * i- v V-'"'- '‘l-overo^ J 

' ..The poems' sre-tnorP- often long' A definition fits while was fek to 
; - than; short : Mnckay Bro\vn crams a v ' . : j • : " be blurred. 

, history , of - Orkney Into fifty-e evert We. come as close as we hove ever 

1 poemsj ancl a : ; short Atoty. '.Mfttthew A • - • r : , ' * ^ been.. 

Mead ■; mi Qgla& politics aod phllo- .Whet we c&n say; more pteclse than 

Wj'X; aiid lhtiinattr pflvate^ , * | wt ' J«ve heard, 

•r -. -mMuation. ‘-irt poems, that renge"- w love ia; enough, . never done. 


conceals my mildewed brain, and 
In this mode 

I know tho hypocrite I am— the 
, milk-thin glaze, 

the mine that could, but never must, 
explode. 

— and ends with two “ Zen narra- 
tives ”, • based on two Japanese 
stories. The writing here is - sparer 
and more effective — -a poem about 
archqry begins 

“ What's that?" said Kt-slio, 
pointing at a bamboo bo^ ' - 
hanging qn the wall. . 

Hjs fatheri told him, 

and from that moment Ki-sho 

craved- to - (earn, the ai't. 

Mr .Bantock is taking advantage of. 
-his present residence in Japan 
arid further exploration of this vain 
of Zsn narrative might well be the 
- most promising vpin he could follow- 
It- would be -fitting that .he should 
succeed- in -Writing poems by avoid- 
ing the poetic, though a Zen master 


ary sub-strata. It is good- to see tliat Iust .ungiisn poem 
she has now been more publicly “re- 1 ^om {-Iwt ™ 

hirexce^nt^s^^jPpet^^^oet^ Bartlett who, although often LI* “ not the past of 148pp. Miicniill«n. £10. Chapped, filleted and tenderized excrerion. The structiiraHst. com* 

A Lifetime of Dying baa to cover a consdooisly aiitobiographical.rwrfa r fj * lil f rest of P 52 * 22 2^7 5 in this way, it is hardly surprising mitment to what in Meaning and 

lot of groun d— -3/ y^irs, in f Per- out to tl.e past only via * [ "2! ] D d ‘ ^ whwhfta tong-vray — - that much of the material begins to Signs in Fiction he assures us is » 

haps the bulk of die material is particularities of the present, ^ihue hCu, appr op riat e d thesa . , taste the same. The bonnes touches . . nothing but passive role for both 

recent or narhans Wide? remark “Coming Back from Babylon ", Gd ra ?« ns oi If ingestion and excietjon can be — Julius, Caesar, the eighth-century author and reader warrants nothing 

tbit only mSScritiea ^dfcveldS^con! ‘ short tries to narticulnriza from ^ tenons by said to constitute the polurities of Book of Ballpmote, Milman Parry, less than banishment to outer dark-, 

more SSn « wiSn universal (in her case the epic pa j 'tbiJ “^“"'OStephicul thread and our traditional modes of response , Bernard Huppfi, Aristophanes, ness. Its replacement turns out to 

Eidier SS rfie volSne is re^k S i ^he Old TcStamlin ■«* to .foreign bodies, K. K. Ruthven’s . Barthes. William Morris, Jane he the m-d 

abK roSre iMtreri^ few direno- * a «t for even the most accompIbW" Edon If# if.1v wdewjgiog ex- Critical Assumptions uf fords an ex- Austen. Thtenhile Gautier (to reader, and of an author capable of 

loacal BOD* and ffiw * Tluwmlv poet Gorshon's skills are • fln ? lent cellent Instance of the former. It glance at page 72 alone) follow each conveying o Persona] vision by 

real chauaeHnc in the hrfvnH of this ortler «id her deep n r * s ? vpn ^ ^ lenguagea. offers a survey of a i broad spectrum other effortlessly down, homogeii- means of novels that are signifi- 

^■olv^f mfniriu-p '« cation With ' ler maierSl n^l S s m ^ sia 5 1 ' 1 **tfeed he of critical theories for students who iwd, pasteurized, ready for absorpi cantiy active in the world - 

See,,* !S- becomes fullv Veal zod ri 31S e ^^ e ^ dern ^ians, want to identify their own assump- tion: “Significant action" results from 

hSlna'u XtfftSK SarentaS terms I M^Sr?vmiJiWi° V l 8nd PBSter * t,ons P^^ppositinns with re-. . The missing ingredient is -perhaps the » dramatic " ihwr action ^of var- 

J ? ■*5J e “ t P“ fe ' ,ta 8 e - -muAatUim that lbiil'POMriS^ T, conten1 *- sard to literature, and who presum- a seuae p f the social and historical ious polarities roughly ranged under 

^ b u S ^!i 1C 5L n0tei I l art ' Tiolms mlito Fnlm n usdful Jtifr ^ i^an Uh ably also wish t.o Wn something of processing of literature which after the "lieadartgs of subjectivity and 

Jett describes the ,f t6rril>I« niocliou- P Q . C1, ' S nilglit form a i useful s . . ^ mn urf,, and Vhere iS an .the alternatives, The result t a an 0 |j fornts the determining context objectivity. Beginning with lan- 

ism . of using words and mnkW aid to_ young people, rood iM» 5 "WM •defence of the old d.-v sstmtishinclv diW-sM collection of ,ul 9 cian. tiil,' involves the interplay 


‘'Inspiration” and on “Making”, purticulaily effective stratagem, 
and structuralism's so-culled “ flight Although Mithridates died old, iL 
from meaning ” is briefly detailed was eventually by means tif suicide. 
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at the end of the chapter devoted 
in “ Apparent Meanings”. 


Alan Kennedy's way — with Struc- 
turalism at any late— is that ot 


pattern 

kind 

(Lowell 


ic I omi «uw renu. 1 ., uook uescuues. vvny uo ceirum «■ 

nnUhlf Septence. is probloms in the history of' criticism cr i v i c al ' theories achieve currency with the objective or 
unoerstpodj-^heer 1m- ;tlie geuesis, form, meaning and „ n( i even Uominance hi 1 pnnlc-ular . meaning of words.: Ill; 


subjective meami 
:lve or ‘ die tio liar \ 


shirt hbbpt H Irv' thfelr Midst » % Mr; refiactedih his' pootry; 
r. X W' : 1 GavSb BamockS cbltpetion , is 

^ wm-k from tho midd 

'rVWJS- l ‘ 10 l?70s. ; It thot 

. ^ iu atts fiabt hf ppr4. : ‘ J . ■ uoar hysteria of early Hu 

• s ,: ' tip? ten eqtb:; teats;- patastfofihe/forced through 
;••• l > j . I ; . hypodermic needle ”, from a m>e 
f t^nfdqr^ ^ullvd-'iabodt, . u^ .«*]cd :■ ■« Sdikano » to ; Lha veebd 


m&ht finally recommend silence as 
being the greatest poetry. 

Fishermen with Ploughs ft the 
first paperback impression of a col- 
lection that appeared in - T971. 
Mackey Brown's books, with pheir 
insistence oii the ritual of daily 
living, on the 1 religious iinderpiu- 
»iing of otjr lives, and on the cyclic 
nature of our existence, are like 
. a richly illuminated book of hours, 
and many poems take the form of 
litanies^, organized Chiefly by the 
mystical quality . of numbers as 
exemplified in = the old rhyme 
"■Greeu j, grow ’ the: « rushes. O ”— 
twelve for tiie- twelve apostles or 
. the months of thq year. 

Msckay Brown, . though he 
acknowledges the contemporary 
lu a of, the . islands.' intellectually, 
rejects - it emotionally, so that Ills 
best poems are always instinct with 
- nostalgia, 'as in', the:' moving poem 
about the. derelictibu bf the old 
crofts of Orkney, '“peail Fires” 
Tuft leads directly Ui to an ominous. 
‘ short story about a ' baat load of 


simple. Ranging compassionately jY* 1011 w " 
. over the various domestic, sexual 61(3 ' hnem 
. and . mildly political landmarks ‘ of lls j“ in f 
, hw terrain, Bartlett occasionally “notional 
abandons herself t» slack , emotion- undeniable 

a I ism Ond its technical miirvl-flrnnrf sc on fis iroi 


buries acliievc currency with the objective or dictionary 
dominance nt 1 particular .meariing of words. : In'; writing, " the 
nd how du certain hooks dynamic relation between , the 
vs come by privileged author’s subjective expression and 
status as part' of the its objective communication in the- 
tas-? In his final chanter text dferives ana logdusiv b;om the 
iation”, Professor Ruth- same model.. On another level, it 
izes the centrality of such involves the interactive relation 
but not their urgentv. between the individual s body and 
only ilia* ” How the the cloches through which it pj’e- 
Am- literature mtain that' 'sents itself to the world. 1 Sigmti- 


he comes across objects that offend 
him — practices and opinions tiiut 
seem co bion to have impeded the 
course of poetry. At these junc- 
tures his equanimity deserts him 
and he bursts out Into testy pole- 
mics which ere rarely effectual uml 
sometimes absurd. And Iasi there • 
is the least theoretical, most per- 
sonal and most valuable pan nf the • 
book — the poet’s reflections on his 
own processes of composition, the 
sources of hls work, the way the 
initial germ grows and develops. 
This individual testimony is on « . 
different level from the rest and . 
would have been batter if it stood 
alone. 


ca«t action* 1 emerges not nnlv »«* 
rhe set of conditions which mater- 
ially generates the novel but, by 
nietapnbrlceil extension, its fre- 
quent subject. Clothes which are 
simply M hollow ”, with lio genuine 
relation to tihe physical body nf 
their wearer become symbols nf 
evil. Signifiers lacking real signi- 
fied!, they match the hollow words 
of? a mechanical society unable to 
mitigate a situation in which its 
system of signs wfctl always inevi- 
tably ” be extern aj to our subjec- 
tivity and will' never, therefore. • 
perfectly contain .the impulses o£ 
our moat private self ”. 

Tihe account of various texts ' 
which forms the body of r the book*-- 
offers many shrewd insights on, . 

• this bksis, and the “ dothjng- . . . 
metaphor (particularly in the form 
.of the "cannibal” clothes which, 
like the shirt of Hessus, devour 
the wearer’s flesh) proves a vhk ' 
liable analytic devide both in re-.'-, 
spect" of popular Jacobean- ikflma 
(specifically The Tempest) mid the 
novel which supersedes it after ihp 
Restoration. ^Iie .generative the- 
. made patterns underlying such 
works as Clarissa , Mansfield Park, ■ 

. Dombey md Son, Middlemwch and 
. • Daniel ■ Dertmdtt are estu Lely »nd re' 

■ wardingly pyobed- by these meant. 

However? ’ we 'should hot' allow • 

: Professor Kennedy’s ajry . dianissaj 
•Of structuralism to difoirm us. And ' , 
If his knowledge of the subject' is 
indeed "picked out of the air” as''’ 


°^ tan l the writer’s' uiiconi- 

g romising honesty hauls hor dVaraa- 
callv from' the edge of sentiment; 
as when she postulates tiie evbh 
blacker alternative that riiight 1 have 
' be n n ;su»ered by .-•* Ian,, dead o£ 
polio , had he survived, 

This was :en ordinary child who fied 
From the semi-aetached . houses, ' 
And televijwon, at five, '.. ; ' 


ardhs nnd he r hernlc Womfli, ^ ^ T J ?P8»'age ab^traC- .or ga nit” l: f&‘m; BS complex or v y > . , ■ ? ■ »,. J JJ 

do Mtrh -distant imfifiiaot sHmgl.JispclBtftns B B f ver - yf, ?X* ' practical simple; as inspired or merely basely .. ' • • 

of exile aud abmiJoptuent, stew!'* »« tapid aniT frbm " made us the products of. inn- T p om<a A- Qr^/aol/’ H Pf ' ' 

rciinrt stanzas,w t cbaiwe" t, t ,C8tJ ? n . and : . inter- ter presents an expostioiy essay on , ; Tr . ■ ■■ , \ , . ...... 

bored, fare he ? only solution » .■>'» ^ree^’ H ny ^abstra rt Jrf' I-?, 0 ? U ?l p '-f '• 1 / xime to, her \ . "•■. • f » r : • : , '*■ 1 

a^ b ,hI d l«nL?ae I^ What_ these theories at stake. l.idsive, accurate , . ■ - 



uniitrupae/iqrcett tnrough a 
mie needle ”, from a rioaqi 
'.Soprano”, to the verbose 
^.Ve^ound stands of tfib 
ttUod; “ Dragqii -..World 

tTAIl.i^kliwh 1# - ^ I If 1 


pepplq who ' flee i-tbi Orkney ■ after a 
1 nuci^r Moralist. \ ' 

Ihfli people ;'6f Orkney ' are re- 
ported .'.tp: hay» rejected the plans , 
?? j tk?®* ■ 'Who- ltid .planned to , dig 
for jmiimj In ? die ■ It . is, 

Possible^t-Mackay.Browd’eibbbks 
( maj( ' h ate, ihad.ispine- 1 influence in 
rejepfen, . Let ds- 
"8$ S ^tjt,was, S^.^ud fliat -poetry , 
codatn$8.may -llavd 


polio , had he survived. L 3 hLah Words suet* ? Mses are. Words accounts of speech-act theory, the 

This was: an ordinary child who fled “JJw « «*newWn M . *1 wiuie a -ndSliffh 'iW 1 ? <) ac * 5 snsa , " intentional Fallacy ”, monistic and 
Froni the semi-detorhed houses, . anT^desert “ Sough obviously Wj i.Jtetj FI* iny , en ' PlurpllMic theories; of; meaning, , and 

And television, at five, ' , ’ ; : writer. S M the +^^/ el i c ‘^' a , nd Invention , of numbers of other issues are fur-. 

.Who died, either in-the sterile dark- fo/ to cole "dreaS-- «s much nished^ ep 'r 0 ute t The judgments are ■ 

■ . • • ' - L.rtese; of the ward, 1 mrider,! Fnelisht i . .J^ 1S antithesis,, or mature end ' generous, the range 

At the age pf six or on bha read tio. . Engttsn , K rart 0fii^ ■ 'the -® J?*' sev6r P 1 -' comprehensive.; the advice to stu- 

B . -• e Leeds, cardboard 4 X 18 likely :■ in dents ;wl«y and tbdughtful. ; 

vlwers are jiot. ejected to. unreyet {“J tES r „JSLuia of so mflny » 8 Srt i 1 W-b u ? .^afts- shaping force of lhe book..-. As a 

.the tmrsjeriea of tite . .autiiorV cwfih tiSiS! in ‘BngHsb.^St' a^.^eok-'Wo-. * » \ ' -• , . result,' some major critical stances 

*? /tfi? SLnS? ^ seems > C to maffiteti, 


, An area 
particular- d 
Education: 
{viewers Are 

•■•.the . ,iuysj»: 
.inspiration) 
v impressive 
aalf-«m(JckJni 
..brilliapt ,ev< 
pedusaadd 
Verted.> st^b 
tionc^htrei 
” into, care 3 


h'-vf" V': -S • »/•:.. .. <• .V. ' *• '> ‘ : ?• : \1 : '*• ; . .• - ", - : ‘- 1 *'•’ ' ; '• •• . tr v . • •-.•*- ••' : : 
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• Afo ^ sign in the bushes r 
1 • ' Or in the wood. ■ . ; 

iVdt jig'll fd» her lips. -’ .■ 

; . ' ?•., - \\ r heh I found he? • l , 

j There was nothing' nothing nothing 

V " ,- •• -But the, chill around her. r- 

■•'. ‘ '■ . * • The willows she ditl not see- 

Noi“ ihe diich 

. , W«r eyeji'XtQred as if the dap . ■ 

: ! • : Wei^hiitckaspitch. 

., Me it may be^ha saw ■ •; . , ? ,' 

. As 1 were any thing ?' . . ' ' • ■; 

... ■ Stoned and stoned ond stony . . • 

\ .. • > . Not livirig. ■ 

rAnd scarcely l ant . . . 

, -. . , Qr J would not- stay here 
V:. < ? Walking, tQlkihg, proffering ‘ 

v And- cfiriiiot bretilf. her fqar. ■ . . 


If his knowledge of the subject' is 
indeed "plckett orit of the air” »s ,,> 

■ he claims, liia ignorance ia no leu . 
-disabling- for being self confessed," • 
■The structiiraHst' vletv of- ’the rea- 
der’s function is by hnd largo the 
reverse of die passive roJe ak etched, 
and derided here. In fadt, the pro- 
clanritio'd' of the dentil of the author 
was : altvayS ' for'^ structuralists a way • 1 
of anhouncing • the birth ' of the 
' reader. From nis role aa fan inert ' 
'tonsil nidfof eilthOrial wares, si rue. 
‘turallsari^ tnajisformed the reader ■ 

. into q -creator Of hjs own nipierial, * 
a writer of Ms oWn bOolr. 

Thus, far from running counter 
in structuralist views, the notion 
that in confrontihg toe novel 1 the • 


that in conftontizia the novel 1 the • 

' reader ideally finds himself ■ trails- 
formed .; from, . -mere onlooker »q 
‘ 1 active: participant remains , omi that 
' most. ?t recturausts, (including those; 

. fluouf,; la lettfe, among .the romnn- 

J ics and syjnbollsfs). would approve, . 
t reproduces, pf. course; uiat heujgiv . 

' . duplicity in .which:, the audience’s . 
experience ideally .pulipinates ip thq 
theatre on ' aesthetic arena, wjioso , . 
function, Alart Kennedy rightly 
argues, .the noyel . has Usurped. 
That active partjripimis” thus 


/create. " then meordng that we '.pas- . 
. sjveiy .find in.' the tJra.wml' always' 1 
? stand as a cen tral ' jiaradb x of those 


; ;: v :.: : ',eH,Sisson:V ',., 


? stand as a cent^ .^ardddx of those 
arts which .derive from language. 
Professor Kennedy’s claim that, as 
’.a result, the offlcrtqy of ' c the itruc-. 

; iprai|St tod . sebtiotic; , , .reader ”; ia, , 
/, -hecMtorily' ■ i^udefmliied jnhs^ •; bfa 
.accou vted mpi-^ld^ than laxative in . 

■ its ef ecf. .Ic falls to purge. Ws argu- . ' ' 

S LenW^ 'qf-to.ihntieahred presence and ' - 
r a ws' ttttortrion to die fact that they , 


i depend upon It, 
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the appellant* from their oppo- nF feet were «m 
ncms ; ilic latter were guilty at privies, and hi id 
treason, the former only of "dis- wluch P™v ,d « d “ 

lovalty and disobedience”. Bui H ?‘ 

that was small comfort. The traitors ^ C 

were to leave rite country iniuedi- fXrniidnL 

„,ly. Tl,«lr .p. «r. th». ££;*£** 
two mouths grace. ... , 

... All tins is the 
Trouble had been brewing in the cc clesiust icitl pen 
Catholic clerical community for a at i ra cted a good 
good while before this. One centre f rt>m historians 
of dissension was Wisbech Castle, partly because of 
where captured priests were kept chose* involved ri 
in what seems m have been rather partly because 
tm-rigorous captivity. f n 1594 fascination exert 
Willi am Weston, the only Jesuit irnsi* between hi 


of feet were simultaneously in the on him to nuisuli the ■aipiM-mr ot 
privies, and bricking up a window the Jesuit mission un .ill mutters ut 
which provided a view of the ladies impnriance, wuhuui any reciprne.il 
of the town. Harewood was eveimi- obligation mi the Jesuits, iippumitly 
ullv removed. lesuit control of the bore this out. The Jesuits bad won 
College was, however. reaffirmed the highest rcpuiHiitiit aiming many 
and tlie formidable Robert Pur so ns English Cut holies, clerical and lav. 


, , V v ,U ;° tC i St "Wi«« l k 
un u; England « an ecej. 


including Curd in ul Allen himself. 


.iMiiul liihuhi ms " ; as it raiehtL ^ — 

KiS&i"! * * By Christopher 

uisiaiue of a coherent. if ultimatel, 
iinnraeiiciil, loyalist political phllo SetOIl-WatSOn 
Sophy. Mis argn ineiit. howetel 
fail> at .< vital moment., fn- snite 

nl a chanter devoted io lay loyally 

sentiment he dues nov dhpma | ]J, BOSWORTH : 


The ifajtli in I FiQ4 of Cardinul where captured priests wer e kept c |,05c involved ro rush into print, 

WrtJrim Alien, the founding Father in what seems io have been rather partly because of the inherent \ more general issue, however, 

of the Carbolic mission to Eliza- tm-rigorous captivity. [ii 1594 fascination exercised by the con- lVJS U | SII involved, hid cnniiniiineiti 

bodiifi England, raised the question William Weston, the only Jesuit nnsi 1 between high clerical ideals tl) Catholicism also involve ii 

oi its future ovganuatiou. It wits it among the prisoners, attempted to nud mundane reality. But this was commitment to the overthrow uf 

tihaniy problem. The Holy Sou introduce a confraternity, in the hardly a world nf comfortable t ) ie tlixubetlian regime by force 


A more general issue, however, 
was also involved, hid cumuli lineal 
to Catholicism also involve a 


tiharuy- problem. The Holy Scu 
resisted die suggestion of some 
fatal of episcopal system. Instead 
it iu.Ttitticcd. in 1595, the office of 
- “ archpriest *■ with authority over 
tiht secu Im priests involved in the 


introduce a con fraternity, in the hardly a world nt ctnnforUiDlu t ) ie Elizubeilian regime by force 

interests of discipline and ordered Trollopian rectories. (and hence to active alliance wiili 

community life. Alternatively, ns >|*| Be prie9Cs involved were men of the enemy in the A ngln-S punish 

his opponents alleged, it was purt t i, e hi elieo iledicntion who had wuri ? Or was ii possible to dis- 


duwn i lie curtain smartly in J ‘ . 

depriving rile render of' the W n «l 223GG 0 
to cle ..f Archpriest Blackwell rfE 0 521 1 
t tie 1 fit Hi until uf ullegiance whld' — 

leading appellants refused— a vohr- 


i Italian Foreign Policy before the 
hDIi | First World War 
PAV Catf'.bridge University Fress. 


— - majority of Italians subscribed, lie 

must surely be judged to have done 
rather well. Bosworth does indeed 
note bis “ sometimes breathfakinq 
negotiating skill” and describes in 
detail how “ Italy's interfering per- 

sistency continued to bring re- 

- : wards. But there is little praise 

in tills book and much condemna- 
tion^ It is Bosworth' s considered 
. n,» pmni opinion that the basis of Italian 
of the oreat d ip | oniac y was « j„ j ast analy- 
se . sis, dishonest, and often produced 

icy before me p 0 n C y tv hich was ambivalent, tortu- 
ous and again, crudely dishonest". 


Tlte first four chapters contain a 
valuable study of Italy’s foreign 
policy-making* process. Bosworth 
examines the rules of king, parlia- 
ment, cabinet, armed forces, big 
busiuess, public opinion and pres- 


his opponents alleged, it was purt t |, e highest iledicntion who had wart? 
nf rt plot fn subject die whole rent- deliberately chosen the path of tingithri 
sunt world tn the rule of the Society danger, facing about a one-in-five obligati 


r iviis it pnssiii 
Miiritit.il ami 


lace liirthcr complicating die net Three-quarters of R. J- B. Bosworth’s sure groups such ns the Colonial 
lines of puny conflict. He writtv. a# pages of text are devoted to the Institute, Geographical Society and 
snmiover. with little references » our veers 1910-14 during which Naval League. 

the sturms winch raged in Catfaolir j^rquis Antonino Paternb Costello it,* «c t .i,„ „..i_ 


uu-Mivm. The regulars (that is, in of Jesus. Weston objected to the clvuuco of a hideous demit on the i 
effect, the Jesuits! were to remem iiunision of a hobby-horse into the scaffold. Clearlv there were issues | 

outskie liis control. This unptece- Christmas cel eh rations, which lie 0 f substance behind those often of their obedience? The uncnni- 
deucwj but apparently innocuous took to be symptomatic of the moral petty manoeuvres. Disenirtiigling promising pro-SuauUli stnnd nf 
expedient' raised an immediate laxity of marly of the priests. He them from the jumble of often Father Parsons liatl associated the 
alarm. Two priests were promptly a | so caused offence by insisting on hysterical accusation and' counter- Jesuits with the former view; and 
*cw< to [fame to protest ; there random seating in ball ; a wickedly accusation which the participants therefore the question of ecclesiasti- 
tiiay were arrested, accused tri Anabaptist lea l innovation liable to flung at ench other fio the edifica- cal organization involved in the 
athittii and cunt men to btiRlisn overthrow the order and obedience tion, no cloubt, of their Protestant archpriest controversy was eu- 
t'ollcg'- l hi'cc years layer auuttiei lo a ge and lenrriing. fellow countrymen) lias not been tangled with the question of politi- 

> W iej| was organ wed, with the easv s „ ile ‘ 0 f t i lL , much broader cal obedience, 

rfllitinmu help ot the English Me.nmlule at Kontu i tlteic was ■ . f a,-„ 0 |h p,-ir,-|| 

gavut mi lent. io Keep troolile at tie I^^OHmllte L’d'xbook ilessemiully a contrlbu- . 


trouble in the Catholic comm unity College, while still a semiilury for Hrfhin- 1 *' ‘ C ' ‘'oveisy among historians about 

Iwiliitf,. Iiupwruuu cuiiccssions were the t ruining of secular priests, had 1,011 10 11,15 acua,L - how close a fit there was between 

secured, though the archpriest been put under the control of the Fundamental is the question of the unti-Jesuir appellants and the 
(vgiim 1 . was reaffirmed. The Jesuits. One of litem, Edmund utritudes to the Society of Jesus. Catholic loyalists. John Bossy, 
appellants’ hopes of n deni wirii Ilurewond, battled vuliautlv against The appellants snw the Archpriest, without denying some overlap, 

tlirt English government on a basis scxunl depravity, real or imagined, Fr George Blackwell, as the willing has Hrgiicd that the archpriest 

of nuiuL toleiance were, however, amung the students; cutting down tool of the Society, his rule merely affair was essentially u clerical 


secured, though the archpriest 
ivgiini! was reaffirmed. The 
appellants' hopes of n deni wall 


uuiise ot ns line, miium iriu.n- -I’here a or,ntl nf /-n.« 

r i m i \ O °| t | d S 1 d e'ha h!- U 1 4 1 1 1 ^ * ct,ni,,i,n1 ' troveiiy among historians about 
non to this debate. how close a fit there was between 

Fundamental is the question nf the unci- lesuit appellants and the 

.i._ ... i i: . r. 


Though the paucity of the evi- 
dence in some cases necessitates 
speculation, Boswortli's general con- 
clusion is convincing; none of these 

l.uugiic, mlithi huve lessened aud * meinoratida now dvaiFable to on^forelgn policy^ wl^c^VcniaPn^d 
surpnsi- m find-mg extreme W historians is formidable. Dr Bos- firmly in th^hands of the Foreisn 
I,m assoc lined with a “radlcH’ worrtl has read them all. He has Minister and his advisers The one 

while 0 nmre “cmiservmivf” perused Qthei- felevant archives possible challenger to Sun Giulinno's 

Willie nmie coiisei vattve mwSl ^ i, a [y flt ,d t hi S country, besides authority was his Prime Minister 
countenanced flexibility over rfi[ . Ba5 , cr ir,g the published diplomatic Giolitri. But even during The war 

M “ rces - w|* Tu^ey'": wnS^whS 

Pritchard describes sympathericili The main theme of the book, per- "fSIt m °I?h£2 IV S 'S?! 6 ‘ S 

the position of the essentially » hap, implicit rather tlnn explicit, “J "“IP 

ci-variiii) InvalitK whilia dninP ir, J Ic tli/> currn«c wirh which a rnrhlccs lole of Foreign Minister nor to 


servarive loyalists, while doing ju-n Is the success with which a ruthless 
Lice to their opponents. His 1x4 1 Foreign Minister can exploit a posi- 
ir. dourly and unprcteiulouik : tion of economic and military weak- 
wriLten. It will, however, conci 1 : ness in an equally balanced nliiauce 
few surprises for the dedicaid '- svttem. San Giulituio not only played 


ftl qiin-L Intel U nee were, nowever, 
effectively wrecked. A royal pro- 
cUnuthiii did indeed distinguish 


sexunl depi'Rvity, real or imagined, Fr (jeorge Blackwell, as the willing has Hrgiicd that the archpriest 

amung the sludums ; cutting down mol of the Society, his rule merely affair was essentially u clerical 

9 grove where students used tn n fig-leaf for Jesuit control of the controversy about ’ ecclesiastical 

walk, checking oil huw many pairs secular priests. The obligation laid orgunimion. The uppcllanis repre- 


nverlup, few surprises for the dedkurf!- svrtem. San Giulinno not only played 
archpriest student uf recusant history ; whi r off his allies (Germany and Austria- 


dominate unduly an harmonious 
partnership. 

Bosworth dnes not believe that 
Italian imperialism was the c-roduct 
of economic factors. San Giuliano 
(and Giolitti) made much use of 


The benefits of occupation 


By Edward Playfair 


F. It. DOW ; 
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ston’s hurdlinors. Thu English oil 
tlie whole backed the Protesters, 
but interfered minimally. At the 
Restoration, the Church was in 
much the same cniidjdon, still 
riven, ns It was at the beginning 
of the occupation. 

The Parliamentary Union ought to 
have bean the most exciting Inno- 


gcnco and military presence to ■ — — — — ■ _ — ? 

guard against another rising. Fin- „ T . _, 

ally, at odd moments tile legal basis JJy JOllIl LanilOil 

for many of his civil operations 

was ant to disappear, when the -■■■"■ " ■■ 

Council or, the Commissioners for CHARLES DANIEL SMITH ; 
the Administration could mu pro- _ . , _ , . . „ „ 

duca a quorum ; uud in 1659, when \ hc J^. ni y .9- ni , cer of ,J ° rd North, 
the Ordinance of Union lapsed, so lhe Pl,m c Minister 


:ias _ arguca tnnt tne archpriest student ut recusant history; mb; oil his a.Mes (Germany ana Austria- or economic factors. San Giuliano 

affair was essentially u clerical its limited frame of reference uif Hungary) against his “friends” (and Giolitti) made much use of 

controversy about ecclesiastical detract (mm any more general ut; (Britain and France), blit also one bankers and businessmen, regard- 

arRunimion. Tlie uppcllanis repre- fulness. - ally against the other ally and one ing them, in San Giuliano’s phrase, 

• “frU-iui * against the other us “a kind of secular arm”, but 

• " friend" His unswerving aim was kept them in their place. Even in 

TTfc I j • -| 5 io establish Italy’s claim to equal Albania, whore Dr Bottworth sug- 

rvPlPT1A/P A/QI11PC > status among the Great Powers, gests that “Liberal Italy came 

-lX-WlCi LA TV/ Y Cli Uvu all means short of a European closest to a full-scale organization 

j ijas opposed to colonial) war. This of economic imperialism ”, the pri- 
1 ' - . . - beLwcen Lord North and the youii.- Involved the acquisition of a North macy of politics prevailed. 


beLwecn Lord North and the youii.- involved the acquisition of a North 
Prince George. There is not mod L African colony, and a share in the- .. ^ 

mi leHge in that particular ilory,»< political and economic influence „^L hl £ pr i eface a ^’ CD,,c V.^ 01 ? 
can the “ political uonscquenm’ which the Great Powers exercised vvorc | 1 . *® UC J 1 ®* 0,1 much-debated 
be made important, save by wv] in the Balkans, the Aegean and Asia 'iSi’Sr ^nfJS! 8 * 11 !’ re ' 

ing some innocent texts to. mail Minor. o 

thpm vii-IH inim-nliable nieJinDP -• c admits a difference in sijle and 

tliem yield mi| ro mDl ■ San Giuliano only partially method, but not in aim. Nor does 


ing some innocent texts to md 
them yield improbable meanin|i 


0 85976 049 9 vation of die oeriod but ooRtlcallv d id the whole top structure of ad- ' 235pp. At-hlc 

— ^ a ? Veas t? i t wus and^ rtfcfda^ mlnjstralioi, and "justice in Edin- 0 48* 11.88 8 

S'fci- nrti it iml administrative and fl,1 d hardly came off. The Tender , , , .... , 

S Scotland dur.ng tf.Vnl«n - ■ ■wjfth -jW 'SJ D.oa- voloma. Acco,dln g 

occuDBbon seen. & hil'".h.n wl.'.n : eTo mV'lffl 


Athlon e Press. 


tlie Cromwellian occupation seems 
to be die first book devoted wholly 


sums ismmm mmmss 


■ I wiunauM vis Jy partially method, but not in aim. Nor does 

But ro buttress it, the author ef. ; achieved bis aim, and his ruthless- he share the view of several Itwlian 
.it yet more family scandal. » nesj earned him thd distrust of all historians that the most dramatic 
rder to make it seem more pw . jb e chanceries of Europe. Yet by event in these years, uhe attack on 
lie that the first Lady , GwlW* j th e contemporary standards of Turkey and seizure .of Libya, was a 
us unfaithful to Iter huwqtM Reaipolirik, to which the great decisive turulng-point { s volta ). He 
iggests, rather msouclantly, in>> 

ic second was also. Within ten *• _ 

srSS*?™ ^Reasonable reforms 


=■ ..jivi/Errc >'w». «.d . m m 

or in ^cattish terms a Unk between ^ um P automatically cancelled its nsh interests), end, above all, nn /??’ i 01 ^’ 

irbat went h J op? caiS ?“««*■ By one meotta or another effective system of local administfa- 1 j 2 KSL I, u 

waai went oeioie a n thor< were g co tiJ3h memberi in tion which survived bis absence' and ‘P 1 — 1 to ray tnot is df, interest, it 

** e1, . j • ‘ ■ , various .Parliaments, but they were tlie collapse ' of the top level at- does ,mt 9uite Fit together. 


sss^^Jiwa- jgfrjf * Sfiz • Wifisrt arst ws Vgw ■ <:■ 

?• * • ■ u- ' ■ ■ . various .Parliaments, but they were tlie collapse of the top level at- does ,vot 9uite Fit together. Guilford, was the unlucky Imw ,41^ ' . Mn , l .. nflnrI TKfW , n 

Two -sides tjf tite story are of almost all placemen or Englishmen Edinburgh. , By Judicious provisions Nortih’s Parliamentary career is Ncxt> 1 he mlvancos- 1 10 ths^| yS i — . ‘ a • .Mo»« pdorii L6.000. 

mi iw utter us t, the muitary and the .Or. both; o( financial carrots to - offset trocod up to die consolidation of 1*oor Frud wus also ’ ’ . ■ 

clMqal. Thwa was , one oti Dr Dow w u 0 n y w u at financial sticks, by a’ system far hi;, ministry In 1770. His debnting bnby uid, l.iicy, born i“ ?, V ,, . 

: K^doilfrllSs ih dotaH W S' mLd- n,, * ht h * YC been ^ mast imporiartt 1 ,ccl “ llt l ue . » which the autiior was therefore Lord ^ llal j a AitIqo Lovi 

aspect of the Union, very welcome •.!? a £ n V r f b y mlh R 1 ' R ow * d «votos much attention, must have To cover the ah ante Of ,h “ e vJ ^“Hwted the articles which ho 

• tSSSJrtf? Cl bS 10 ^ burghs. Its economic one. he had boUnd the .property-holders boon something of a disappointment Lord Guilford -put k S during, his five years as 

dine IhmSw' faisS Ire 110108 ,bat the. Ordinance! pro- to l , ,il } 1 ' J 1 "*** more foirly tj a student oT rhetoric, since Nor til Lucy had died an La Stmnpa. This troubled 

. P°C“ could bo done ifl tne, mgu „«r administered (when the eburts sat) nn uteri- v nvn M».i nf -hi.rftut nt wmimn with her - P^od run« fi-nm um 


■ * a. r various .Parliaments, but they were tlie collapse of the top level at- aoes ,roi mt together. 

Two sides Of mesiojy are ot almost all placemen or Englishmen Edinburgh, , By Judicious provisions Noruh'f Parliamontary career is 
iaw.utterast, the military and me .or both; -of fiviahcial carrots to offset traced up to die consolidation of 

mabI T lurva urm nnp. t*i ciud nil _ » i... i ■ * ■ ■ • 


minor Inter ust, the military and die , or 
clerical. There was, one oh n r 

behalf of the King, which. ,E; D- , n .i„u. h 
Daw describes in detail. It is pripci- as n ect "' 


3 douldDo done in tte M gb- ‘h« the. Ordinance! pro- 

landK' iii/ taieiited and accented froedoin of trade across 

leadership. Jrt' flplte of the natural a bout°it hL* °nr n°pf?°r f 

adramegg, of tlie highlands and o] : jS?V* t ^ n f r0 d V A ,0 S 

Mnuck’s ' shortage of rten and wn’at® did ,h- 1 JK 
nimitv ihfl tuck fvf talent mid imlrv wtiat did the . - burghs end the 


money. Die lack of talent and upliy V"™' 

amptiR the rebels (as Dr Dow con- gfl,n . ^ h ? 

aistently: calls them, thus, showing , Matfwy, this is ah adi 


sliteBtly calls tbem, thus . showing oiainiy tails Iq an adminlsn-aliye 
which side 1 Ids heart is oh)- made history, about the civil affairs of the t ed s hllt ok lt 
it ewy to dispose of the rising, lea v* • arm y'> , wMoh were- conducted .with * i r 


.to . Iiini, Justice was more fdirl 
administered (when the eburts sat 
then ever before., Most ' of th 
gentry Snd niinor nobility had beei 
induced, though reluctantly, t 
become Justices of the Peace aid 
by side With the local commander: 
■ As an, administrative, history, D 


Strong, credible government** and 
P a serious economic programme ”. 
Italy is only hnif-way to becoming 
a sophisticated, industrialized 
society. She must not sK-p back, or 
rather da-wn, t awards Africa and the 
Third World. She must clamber up. 
grow ever more European ana 
Anglo-Saxon. Such is the vision 
which Levi shares witih (die leaders 
of Fiat, the model Italian company 
tiiot con compete with the rest of 
Europe,, and with the late Ugo 
LaMalfa, . ; .. 

Like LnMnlfa, Levi is n man of 
the Enlightenmenr. The key words 
in ,Un‘ Idea are " serious , “aus- 
rere** and “ rationol _ Reason and 
reform are pibted against violence 


behind only 'the! endemic com; 


tarbuience of. the highlanders. 


Tbc Church of Scotland :got 
througii pretty well. Saved by. what 
it .mast detested: Uie 'Cromwellian 
principle of toleration. The sec- 
taries, .under .English' ’rule,-, wore 
but jioijKrtfed 
op ly diiiily , gs sfathered • cn urehes. 
; pit! . they ever got stipe rid v dr We W 
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irkablfl ivi^om nnd succ&ss In' P - ® ^pictuifl, nc is prim 

sotting up a system of government, Uf a it* u tf arter ® . mBn - and theVe « 001 •' D S5E onr °iL Ir * ““Worth's speeches, . revealed \t: at that time snf^ 11,0 19fi « mdvement *| 

: Monde £d several - dimgs In his M Pane’ll tyjmd ha^'beeti ninety and die JJJJJ »kN no parallels In other 

favour. First, the Scots fought gul- £!, n t Il le J 0 u h “noillaios-y niunner. appear fairly quMt io n Ited taken place wfgfS? w terrorism 1 

. lantly. when fighting was. any use, be sepaiately exaniined. BuL routmo and unreniarksple. Thuy a ce niury before. SeranA “jSj Sisnn- 'r and • efficiency. 'J 

but they recognized defeat wie!J It ^'^oned -*PMK ^^VWl«oiiiihat. Norm’s,. di g BgeVfifty-eight, whiebrf gjJjLevi analyses: all this with [J 

came and ntost of diem proved.- ^ ^ rs 10 .* Lowland . ^ctory waa there for the taking and', mean that she was born J n ^IculLhf ^ , co n c,8 >otv.Bhd In par- 

ready cpIIaibqrtWrs ivhett it .was \6 ' 8m?«K. b *SL In '" 5 «>“* &W. Wr«d|y require T wm 1734 in Tlie plot , he de-dram a tiies; . ■ 

t their . adv&ntego. ln'thuSe>ditvi, to ■ S ‘ n e *1'*™ was no fighting ? a leader who was not .demonstrably 1'*? suacests thut sbe .v(f* J . feel,- that foeeJen fenorters t 
he u .turncoat was little or no dls- 8 ^ 6 ti i 1 Kl , B £&*" f $ 0n V Dr ineilt His immediate prodeiessofs. -.W*f : dfuKfw ■ of^ '■ '&*' JSS S'*** 1 **. (3 h , 


■W all tliia with lucid mind ” ' '• 

>10 tv. ah d In par- „ , , , «... 

natiies; - -. Bur.it is not easy to be an Eolight- 

fo«A?i7n enonealt; man in . Italy, Levi is at 

1 his weakest when he writes about 


Out of the ruins 


regards it as merely one episode in 
a continuing process. To carry liis 
argument further, and beyond tlie 
scope of his book; Liberal Indy's 
conquest of Libya which, by shak- 
ing the prc-1914 international sys- 
tem, contributed to the outbreak of 
the First World War, could be 
represent ?il as merely the foi-crun- 
ner of Mussolini’s conquest of 
Ethiopia which, by shaking the 
i nter-wvr international system, con- 
tributed ro the omb.-eak of the 
Second World Wur. But the case 
for continuity can be overstated. 
Whereas San' Giuliano and Giolitti 
sought more space for Italy within 
the interna tion a>l system, Mussolini 
would hoppiiy have destroyed it 
even in the 1920s, bad he bad the 
power to do so ; and in the 1930s 
liis ideological commitment drove 
him to actions which nn liberal 
Italian staitcsrrum could have con- 
templated. 

Bosworth’s book is not without 
defects. In his preface he acknow- 
ledges his debt to those who helped 
him “ by calming my Impetuosity, 
ironing out my style or cutting 
through my detail ”. Unlike many 
diplomatic histories. Bosworth’s is 
commendably readable. liis more 
than occasional infelicities of style 
are therefore ail the more regret- 
table. To take a few examples ; Sir 
Edward Grey " snapped ", Sir 
Arthur NiooJson wrote “ fearfully " 
and advised " dolefully ”, Grey and 
the Foreign Office bureaucrats 
” had t-heir breath taken away ", 
while San Gailiano 11 dreamt up new 
snares for Greece ** and “ prepared 
suitably marshy ground to meet a 
German cavalry charge A second 
defect is the unpardonable length 
of liis “ Select Bibliography *’. About 
half of his 700 tides have dubious 
relevance to the core of his subject, 
and their elimination might perlvips 
have reduced the book’s formidable 
price by a few pence. As for the 
breadth of Dr Boswortli's reading, 
which the bibliography certainly 
demonstrates, ample and sufficient 
evidence of that is provided in liis 
seventy-two pages of footnotes. 

These, however, are minor criti- 
cisms. This is the first comprehen- 
sive study, in any language includ- 
ing Italian, of Italian foreign policy 
in the years immediately preceding 
the First World War. It will be in- 
dispensable reading for ' future 
students of both Italian history and 
European diplomacy in that period. 


Lev! traces carefully the evolu- 
tion of tbs Italian Communists and 
praises them both for their growing 
independence of the Soviet Union 
and for their stand against terror- 
ism. His sympathy for the Anglo- 
Saxons does not prevent him- from 
criticizing the American embassy, 
which has rigidly opposed Commu- 
nist . participation in the 'govern- 
ment. Yet as late nt 1978 Levi still 
folt that tbc Communists should 
have no ministries, even though La- 
Malfa felt they should. Docs Levi 
not wonder today whether he was 
right ? By last year the £orainunist 
, leaders could no longer continue 
; to support a government over which 
they had uq control. . Their rank 
: and file forced them to withdraw 
from the governmental majority, 
which precipitated the inconclusive 
June election. Now the Cossiga 
> government limps painfully on. The 
. Communists are In the ooposition 
: and the -economic revival is threat- 
ened by sopring , inflation. 

On termrjsm LevI points out the 
link between -efficiency j and Isofm 
tion. Unable to make any political 
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heavy 1 taxes,, very little happened, had had little trouble ln command- 1 ^ a i a i IM Mary.'-, "f 1 . balanra tion, of Iwhlcb the. Sindona. Scandal 
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To say that Stuart Woolf's new Hi/- 
lory of Italy fills a gap would be 
nn understatement. It is the first 
modern study in English of the 
century ami a half which saw 
Irnly's re-emergence from the ruins 
of liei- medieval civillzvtion. To nn 
earlier and shorter version, which 
appeared in the ambitious new 
Einaudi Storia d’ltnlia. Professor 
Woolf has now added n valuable 
introduction and epilogue, together 
with additional chapters on Italy 
and the French revolution and on 
the economy and society after 1815. 
wlvtch broaden the economic and 
social perspective of the original 
essay. 

Writing the history of a country 
before it existed is an unenviable 
task made the more complex in 
Italy's case by tile permanent inter- 
play of foreign intervention and 
internal diversity. Where me the 
continuities, the elements nf pro- 
gress and unity? After Fascism 
there could be no going back to the 
comforting themes of a national and ■ 
liberal Risorgamento which formerly 
imposed a unity of purpose and 
direction on the history of the years 
nf reform, revolution and unifica- 
tion. The glaring defect* of the 
Liberal state and its rapid crisis 
have kept unification very much 
at the centre of attention for a 
new generation of Italian his- 
torians, but as part of a broader 
process of economic and political 
development rather than an end in 
itself. Despite resistance by some 
historians, the search for continuity 
lins_ shifted towerds the peninsula’s 
social and economic development, 
and this Itself has been ser in the 
broader context of the expanding 
European economy. The old ques- 
tion nf Italy’s independence is now 
posed, therefore, in different ond 
wider forms. It is no longer what 
an earlier generation saw as the 
miracle of political liberalism that 
now needs to be expltihied, but 
rather die uneven, disjointed nature 
of political and social progress. In 
this the central issue is the inter- 
action of external pressures towards 
economic and political subordina- 
tion and the internal obstacles to 
political and social change. 

These are tbe themes which run 
through Woolf’s book. The con- 
tinuity is provided by the gradual 
emergence of a mainly agrarian 
bourgeoisie, but it was foreign in- 
tervention which determined the 
timing, although not the form; of 
the independent political action 
taken by these new social forces. 
Ruthless subordination to the poli- 
tical and economic needs of the 
Empire vitiated the progressive 
examples -set ' under ■ French 
domination, and it was only when 
the Vienna settlement collapsed in 
the 1850s that room was made, for 
an autonomous political initiative 
on tbe peninsula. In seizing this 
opportunity, the Italians took re- 
sponsibility for their own future. 
The struggle then fought out ■ be- 
' tween the Cavourian moderates and 
the democratic radicals became the 
culmination of more than a century 
of political ’ debate end' social pro- 
gress. And when the radicals aban- 


doned their liberalism for the 
Hggrctfxivcly centralist nationalism 
nf Mazzlni (“the republican mirror- 
image uf monarchic fusionism ”) 
the way was open for the n.-rrow 
and Elitist Piedmontese solution, ex- 
plicitly designed to safeguard 
economic growth and wnrcl off 
social change. Hence the “ sticiul 
constraints of political change ”, 

Woolf’s phrase points firnriy to 
the political responsibilities for 
lL3ly’s subsequent uneven social and 
political development, and avoids 
rh ns « easy scapegoats of backward- 
ness (climate, geography, culture) 
beloved of the theorists of 
“ modernization ”, But the interplay 
bjtween social and political con- 
straint was always complex, ns the 
period he has described reveals. The 
eighteen th-ceu-t-ury reform move- 
ment remained cosmopolitan and 
ended in contradiction because it 
lacked an adequate social base. The 
French legney was limited partly 
because its models were often alien 
and unsuitable, but also because it 
evoked little social response, Only 
when the puce of change quickened 
in the north could the reform move- 
ment find wider roots, but these 
were never strong. Hence the pre- 
dicament of the radicals — in the 
absence of any large nr, as ^el, 
seriously aggrieved urban artunn 
class they could turn only tn the 
peasants tor popular support, and in 
the circumstances it is not surpris- 
ing tftat only a bare h-andful ever 
considered doing so. It is not easy 
always to determine whether the 
social or Lhe political constraints 
were the more powerful. 

In terms of political choices, one 
also wonders how real were the 
alternatives offered by the radicals. 

C a turner}. Pisacnne and Ferrari wero 
all deeply conscious of the shared 
errors of the Cavourian and Maz- 
zinict! programmes, yee they 
remained hopelessly individualistic, 
idealistic and divided. This was 
because they had no alternative to 
the economic liberalism which was 
the premise of the moderate plat- 
form Because they accepted its 
principles they could offer uo solu- 
tion to die processes which were 
tearing Italy's traditional agrarian 
structures apart, increasing rural 
pauperism, and threatening the 
social relations on which Italian 
society rested, other itiau the one 
provided by C a your : the protection 
of existing social relations by force, 
.Hence the. 6titlst, centralized and 
authoritarian uuture of the new 
state, set against Vyliich their dettia. 
cratic federalism wait a pipe-dream. 
It was Cavour who spelt out with 
the greater logic the consequences 
. of their own assumptions. The alter- 
natives to economic liberalism were 
not, of course, redwMIy Apparent, but 
any move towards a more closed 
economic system, either on List! an 
or on more radical, terms, would 
hardly have been congenial to Italy’s 
international supporters in the 
18 60S, ’The nkcrhtttiv'fes wdre narrow 
and the . robm for' Internal 
manoeuvre sligbr/and this has heed 
perhaps the most persistent aspect 
of the predicament of modern Italy; 

This History of Italy provides an 
admirably comprehensive and up-to- 
date guide to fhis complex period 
in Italy's development and the prob- 
lems it poses. Nat the. least of. its. 
- merits is to make available to the. 
English reader the fruits of more 
than ttvo. decades of ' particularly 
intense and lively historical scholar-; 
ship jn Italr. It shqqld provide a 
■ solid bqse for .a renewed interest 
. in ‘ Italy ‘ in. the -early nineteenth 
century and in the now dark age of 
the Enlightenment. 




ft* f P.la- CjiuylA-i : Yfo»#- Piorvbr': wittriev;' Sfcofclahk;* Aula iu>> 'hc.^.tlmt.'Nordils- - Iqtlier wb$ :raaliy : . -trls all rather slyy-j? rsi.ii . -i,.- 1 • tbs •riwie’ Kfotq.M 


acts of violence. To carry these out, 

< they have organised more tightly, 
: which isolates them even more from 
the. masses • 1 whom' they claim; 
j mythically, to represent. Yet the 
i terrorists- do have -a tanous connec- 
tion with Sncial and economic 
'. history.- . Their present onslaught 
against Flat cannot be understood 
; unless ona remembers the harsh 
; labour disputes it) the Fiat of tbe 
1 1950s, • the influx of Soutliern 
1 workers into Turin and the level of 
youth ’ unemploy medt.' • Moreover 
' there 1st- a . strand of violence in 
Italian. Culture, which runs alone- 
side-the ^ceptitial' tolerance. • : 

Levi is an. excellent guide! to coo- 
■ tenipOiart Italy but he should be 
, read' wiip htheir. gloomier' guides 
like Leonardo Sciascia or Pier Paolo 
. ; pBS0Hhi,! > a cbildCtiOii ..ot wh'osd 
: • articled has now bee'n.po\thijn:ous^ 
published uhde'r a tine .that wotiitT 
' appal LeVr-t-ll’Ctids. 


JOHN DYSON i 
The Hot Arctic 
290pp. Helnemann. £10. 
434 219G0 61 


The title is .pure Journalese and .the: 
introduction^ attempt .to justify ; it 
; hardly auspicious; but the. reader 
has uaeii subjected thoroughly tu 
the: Arctic by/ the finish. Tb*. 
statistics are overwhelming : enough 
water in the. Greenlahfl Icecap to 
supply, everyone ip' the , wbrld with. 

twt? hundred’ million gaUons ; Bafflo 
almost as . big as France ! a rid tbe. 
totql clrcu mference of the arclw 
palago coif tain ing it tergerf 't(ian thq 
earfn’s, ,1he mineral wealth oi ivjiai 
Canada, fafter. years' 'of 1 absent- 


ntinded adminlstratidii, now refera 
w. as ,r our groat northern treasure 
cuest fa is Inestimable, as ere the 

f rroblerris of extracting it, . The open- 
ng up of the 'Arctic sea routes, pi e-! 
dieted for the 1980s,' could shift the 
, world's centre dt gowerj. . ' 

Meanwhile ii) prose that resii 
ponds all. too ygadlly to , his excito- 
meht and-, revulsion Mr Dy$on 
reports wljat .^e paw and learn t;< 
. ‘about- hypothermia, ..disorientation, 
seasonal migration of- anthropolo- 
gists, deadly ■ boredom .along • the 
DEVy-line, go vern ment^ that . u.ttaicu 


/Ijobij) Coleridge 
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Other men’s voices 


By Oliver Lyne 


HA VIII WISt and TONY WOODMAN 
[Kill turn | : 

Creative Imiltif inn and Latin Litera- 
ture 

2!iSpp. C-unhrklgc University Press. 
112.7.1. 

0 .12 1 226G8 fi 


Tli is volume is a successor to (lie 
same editors 1 Quality) anti Measure 
in Lai in Poetry. But now the 
different essays have a common 
theme; iinitiulun. The contribu- 
tions are cannot com incut on 
all of them): D. A. Russell writing 
Rcner«*lly Oe imitaiione ; David 
Rain on Plautus, Bacchides 52G-S61 
and Menander, Dis exnputon 102- 
112: Inn Du Qucsnuy on Virgil, 
Ed >i sue 2 and the Idylls of 
Theocritus; David West on Virgil, 
Ceorgics 1. 478-566 and Lucretius 6. 
1O90-J286; C. t W. Mfflcleod on 
llnratiun hmtafio and Odes' 2. 5; 
E. J. Kenney nn Virgil, Aenaid 2. 
469-101 mid its antecedent. 1 * ; Francis 
L'nini? on Ovid Ainores 2. 9 mid 
3. 1 1 (“ sclf-imintrion ") ; Tony 

Woodman mi Tacitus, Annals 1. 
61-1*1 and Histories , 2. 70. .*». 1-1-15 

t il so involving “self-iniiuition ") ; 

. W. Grtuisdeii on Chmiccr, Trail us 
urnl C rise ode 2. 1422-1470, Donne, 
** The Sun Rising” ruid Ovid, 
Amorcs 1. 13 ; Niull Rudd on 

A Midsummer Night's Dream and 
Ovid. Metamorphoses 4. 1-166 ; and 
die editors round the book off with 
an epilogue. It is pleasing, to have 
examples of vernacular imitation in 
compare. Rudd's remarks on both 
Ovid and Shakespeare are excellent. 

The best Latin writers base 
themselves on previous literature in 
a surprising extent; contrast 
Donne's free dependence on Ovid 
with the Tliencntoan-Virgilian sym- 
biosis. Jmitalia Is basic to Lutiii 
iUcruture. Why Is it? IVAat is It? 

Here, I think, is a fundamental 
point, which n book like this should 
elucidate; to what extant is a Latin 


writer alluding when he imitates? 
To whdt extent are we supposed to 
know die source be is using, keep 
in mind it 1 ! cmiiexi*. and interpret 
the new text accordingly? 

Tin* theorists end critics surveyed 
in Russell's handy essay (Dionysius, 
Quintilian. “ Longinus are not 
much help on this topic. Kenney 
builds d principle on an anecdote 
in the elder Seneca: *' Ovid, we are 
expressly told, borrowed in the 
hope that his borrowings would be 
recognized and admired; the sunie 
in us l have been true of Virgil and 
of rI-I tlocti poetaeV Bur the anec- 
dote refers to Ovid's Virgilitui bor- 
rowings, arguably a special case, in 
practice, in his own very sensitive 
analysis oE Virgil, Kenney is flexi- 
ble: the reader ought to recognize 
and upply- the context of the Home- 
ric source of Virgil's snake similo 
— Inn not, it sceniK, the Nicandcr 
which also influences that simile. 

Mu cl cod's .scholarly discussion of 
Horace evades this question: 14 The 


study of ini if art a, then, should not 
sli. 


be shiiiply distinct from the study 
o£ poems in their literary tradition 
... 11 Hut it should, shouldn't it? To 
shed light on a poem by comparing 
antecedents or celadons in a genre 
is one thing ; to show ihnt it speci- 
fically hoi rows from this or that 
predecessor is another. Not ro men- 
tion allusion. 


Cairns secs some of the problem: 
“It is hard to establish in any 
literature criteria for determining 
.with certainty when one passage is 
a cmisciuus imitation of another”; 
uiid sells out in a footnote: “ in 
this: essay ‘imitation 1 and ‘ seif- 
inmiiLiDn ' sire regarded as covering 
the whole gradation from die most 
fleeting reference to the most sub- 
stunt ial borrowing.” We need a 
more rigorous attitude than this. Is 
Amnres 3. 11 actually an imitation 
of 2. 9— rather than e reworking 
of the same theme ? The two are 
different. 


Du Que-snny is n Latinist of In- 
creasing importance. If only bo 
stops pedalling Cairns's “generic- 
Ism” bicycle, we shall be able to 
look forward to his writings with 


unequivocal enthusiasm (something 
of the same might be said of Cairns). 
In his essay on Eclogue 2 he writes 
with great vigour, providing much 
apt and incisive comment ; “ generic- 
ism” mars it comparatively little. 
On the allusion question, lie is 
nearly instructive: “A gentle 

humour which pervades die whole 
poem derives from the reader's con- 
stant awareness that Cory don is 
acting out the role of Theocritus’ 
Polyphemus . . . the constant inter- 

E ltiy between model and imitation 
ecomes a source of intellectual 
and aesthetic pleasure.” Du Quesnay 
clearly believes allusion is operative 
in league 2 but I find his analysis 
less than fully helpful (in what 
sense “ acting out the role " ?). 

So, no total illumination yet. But 
colourful Tony Woodman's enter- 
taining and instructive essay 
offers — ves, definitions. (But 
when Tacitus uses Tacitus is lie 
imitating himself or just borrow- 
ing from himself ?) There is 
" substantive imitation ** by which 
Woodman means “ the technique of 
giving substance to a poorly docu- 
mented incident by the imitating oi* 
one which is much better docu- 
mented”; there is “significant 
imitation ” where the context of the 
source must be known and applied 
(Virgil's Chciis colours Gernujn bar- 
barism in Annals 1. 61. 3) ; and 
there is merely " verbal echo ” 
(from which however “ conclusions, 
can be drawn "). The first cate- 
gory is designed particularly for 
imitation within historiography. But 
we can think, qf equivalent pheno- 
mena in poetry . and oratory., And 
though these - ‘categories may sim- 
plify. they are useful: they face the 
problem. They give an idea of the 
vauge of thiugs that may be happen- 
ing when a writer Is seen to be 
imitating. In deciding between 
them, wc must use literary sense, 
common sense ; taste, tact, experl- 1 
ence— as Kenney in fact does with 
Virgil's snake simile, and as the 
editors nearly conclude in their 
quita helpful epilogue, i But we 
ought to recognize what we are 
doing and signal our recognition in 
essays on imitation. 


Plausible doctrines 


By David Robey 


and sophisticated than die long- 
she 


ROBERT L, MONTGOMERY : 

The Header's Eye 

Studies tii didactic literary theory 
from Dame to Tasso 
235pp. University of palifbruia 
Press. 

0 520 03700 6 


established allegorical mode of in- 
terpretation, or the bald assertion 
that poets praise virtue and blame 
vice, both of which feature largely 
in other humanist discussions of die 
moral function of literature. 

With the addition of an introduc- 
tory chapter on ancient and medie- 
val conceptions of the imagination. 


Professor Montgomery’s detailed 
oE Itis four- theorists does 


analysis 

a lot to clarify this Important aspect 
of humanist thought, and undoubt- 
edly: adds to our appreciation of the 


Montgomery also notes that die 
arrangement of the souls in Paradiso 
does not reflect the reality of the 
next life, but is merely organized 
to illustrate to Dante’s earth-bound 
vision the nature of spiritual bliss. 
Montgomery concludes from these 
facts, that P^n.te had developed a 
.“didactic” theory of poetry and 
the imagination similar to that of 
lus sixteenthxeutury theorists, 
though expressed in purely narra- 
tive terms. . . ; i 


To Italian humanists from the early .range of ideas about poetry that 


fourteenth century onwards; the.-, circulated during the Renaissance — 


question of the ipopaT. function of hs well as incidentally offering new 


s; 


oeEry was of con importance. 
|ie first pioueers . df' the classical 
revival -were obliged 'to defqnd their 
enthusiasm for? ancient Verse 
again si the charge that it 
immoral and. -itf 
wherv the revftft] 


was 


immoral and i^i-el^^ua. Later, 


an accent- 


backgrntmd information about the 
poetry of Sidney and Tasso. . 

Ths trouble is that he becomes 
over-involved In the Intricacies of 
his subjects* arguments (of limited 
intrinsic interest, surely, at lease 
in the case of Fracastoro and 



with giving a 
sixteenth centt 


body of, aedd 
demoted - 


id pthtfrs ; ih the 
r $fteti(illy, a vast 
was 
ir 
on 

icory and. .practice. 
Robert L. Montgomery’s book {$ 
plainly concerned with this later 


co h temporary 
Classical tm 


apqdppilq i argument wa 
to Pf >altfs • ■ f o 
Ir ary literature based oi 


aiid sixteenth centuries as a whole. 
One would like to know;. much 'more 
about ■ thq extent . to . which 
didactic theory Is anticipated in 
earliey thinking; .the .tradition of 
allegorical interpretation, for in- 
stance, is mentioned on a number 


Yet to extrapolate a theory of 
earthly art from Dante’s ' descrip- 
tion of otherworldly'- pxpeiience is 
a dubious procedure, atjd one not 
supported by any explicit theoretical 
statement on Dante's part. Mont- 

K tilery's argument rests purely, oil 
'erence, conjecture and a certain 
amount of overstatement: hor is 
enough attention paid to me views 
which Dante did express on the 
function of art, and which ■ draw 
mainly on the trad Irion of allegorical 
interpretation. A great deal has been 
-written about these in .modern 
scholarship, in Italy and elsewhere, 
but the secoiidary literature to 
which Montgomery refers is sparse 
and erratically chosen. Not a single 
modem Italian work on Dante is 
mentioned in his bibliography. 


VinLir ,Mt !? l ? r pf occasions, but its historical rela- 
tfonship with' thiq theory' is hot 1 
particular with What, he calls thh Made: at all ' Clear. Altogether -a 
didactic literary./ theory .. ; of . readjiistfndn’t of (oiiiil and rrf-inrt- 

FrocqSioro, Pan tele ‘Bar-barb, - the {ieT would have JLihf for »Cn 
rtpet- Tasko, and Sl^hey's 'flpblogp satisfying nrtd readable text. Asit 
jof Poeiry. Bu^hls account of their Is., the book fails'' to exploit the 
arolanntiim of . ^he mdral effect of Interest of its findings 
httratufe dadds-ep: interesting light ', h A - _■ . , 8 ’ '; >■". . ' 

on, eariicr' human lit- ^Imunhi ^as. jjA/ .»W*C inserted, after (he 
twill: .. .. • Vy? t ? nt , much Is lmgde or 'd 

‘i » V '«V J 5-:.- -y f WOsuiCedlalnf id darion of " didactic” 
View believes tlniorv hv tlanfn hn* »hl. 


.Volume XLVl iof the Papers of tHe 
Bruish School at Rome (The British 
School at Rome, 1 Lowther Gardens, 
Lohdop SW7, £12) includes 
Claude Nicolet on ■ "La Sup- 
etidurm des AU16s Italiens avant 
.lg. .Guerre Soclgle ”, Elizabeth Raw- 
son on “.Tlie Introduction. of,Lagl- 
Organisation in Romaic Frosi 


.loin 

'b[Gyd *nd Dqmck i-Wpqley ,on 
Classical, 1 Landscapfe -iil: . MAHie '* 


■ ■ t^le^ resimnse t^^d^ of the , 

‘W'lhtf Visions 


uD&atie Ri„ Blackman . oh ,P.Tha- Vhl- 
! u me. pf,. Water delivered by the Four 
.. Great Aouadiicts. - ofi... Rome 


httHrdctiy[in-:his work/ 
in' 


ribas a scries of draanis and' 
the' VK«.; m(ou<r ana 


.'j u 
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County of 

Cleveland 


382 

Social Services Deparlmenl 


BRANCH LIBRARIAN 

£4,080-£4,S33 


Applications are Invited from qualified librarians for this 
past in charge of two small libraries in the coastal vil- 
lages of Skelton and Brotton. 

In approved cases, financial assistance with the removal 
of household effects will be availnble. Temporary hous- 
ing accommodation may be available in approved -cases, 
within the County aiea. 

Forms of application and job' description from the County 
Librarian, Central Library, Victoria Square, Middlesbrough, 
Cleveland, to whom completed forms should be returned 
by 7th March, 1980. 


LONDON BOROUGH OF 
NEWHAM 


Applications are invited for 
the following post ; — 


SENIOR 

CHILDREN'S 


‘Grade? ' £5,810 to 

£5,937 per annum Inclusive 
(Chartered Librarians only) 


Applications . (no forms) 
with curriculum vitae dnd 
name of one referee to the 
Borough Librarian, East 
Ham Library, High Street 
South/ London E8 4EL. 


Closing date : 8th March', 
1980. •• 


The Poly technic 
/ of Wales 
P0L1TECHNIG CYMRU 


ASSISTANT 

LIBRARIAN 

(ENGINEERING AND 
CONSTRUCTION) 

ipllaatlon* are Invited Ir 
alllied librarians with ■ deg 


Applloatlona are tnviiod from 
qualified librarians with s degree 
In a relevant suhlocl. for the 
pop! ot " Asslntsnl Librarian. (En- 
gineering and Conairuoilon) to 
ba based at tho Treioreal 


(Ponlyprldd)— Campus" l dr Ihtf 
PelyiecnnlQ. 


Salary : <4,080 to W.BJS p.s., 
Inol. 


Furthor parllculnrs and applica- 
tion forms may he obtained from 
Aulshnl Director (Stifling), 

The Poltlethalc of Wilis, 
PonlyprWd, 

Mid Glanonan, CF37 101. 

Tel. Pesljprldd (0443) 405133 
(Ed. 2021) 

Closing dais 17th March, ISfiO. 
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Classified 

Advertisement 

Rates 


ii- 


on 


Classified Pages 


Single column centi- 
metre, £6.20 

Minimum Space i 
9pm x s.c. £46.80 
Op py: date 

7 days preceding pufa- 
llcatldi) • . , -. 

Linage. 

AH clagsiflcsillpna' ' 

' * V £1.00 per llfi'e 
.Minimum 3 Unes £3.00 
Sox; ; Numbers £1 .50 
, Copy, date i v* ; 

,5 days preceding pub- 
lication, h I.:.,-.- 

c6ntac i; 


MARiE CORBETT , 

0i^B3?,-.1234- 437 


"i -. 








UNIVERSITY OF BRISTOL 
LIBRARY 


SENIOR 


LIBRARY 


ASSISTANT 


Book Order 

Applications are Invited ham 
profosBlorolly . qqalllieO Hliri- 
" rlana for the poel of Senior lib- 
rary Assistant In The Book Order 
' BaclIoVi. Ad8il1dnklj quallljuUoni 
ot appropriate experMnSe fihiti 
ba an advantage The Llbriry 
la a member ol SWALCAP ird 
on-line clrculailon and catalogu- 
ing aysloma are In uee. 

Salary on a scale E4.200-M.P31 
(bar) £5.859 (lor Chartered Lib- 


rarians and iharfo- prolenlorull* 
quail lied lltararldna^ with ndre 


than one year s poel-euntiM- 
II on axperlanoe. , Pro'swloreUy 
dualized "librarian* wlth-'-Itdl 
than ona year s poat-DiemlnaJion 
experience or those noi yet 
chartered will begin al Et.077); 
Applications, giving lull detiUi 
of. education and career ouodsj 
reference UL0O. toflolher wUt 
the names ol two pifunt to 
whom roleranoo may ba midi 


should be lubmltled by lots 

ahsnftf 


March. 1980. to the Uni 

Librarian, Unlvnrally of Brlihn 
Library. Tyndall Avenuo. Brlilel, 
BSB 1 TJ. from 1 wliom fWllw 
pailicutoTS may, 1 , be obUlnea. 



you doM 
men 
host tm 
ns 


. If you have difficulty ■ ' 

obtalnln^^^y 0 W V». . 

please CortiptetethS • k 

coupon ana give It to y9*f _ .- 
, newsagent/- » >••' ■ - 1 'i ^ ‘ • 


* * ^iSESSS* 


Times Literary Sufpp 1 ' 

for me every Friday- - jfl 
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WESTHILL 

COLLEGE 

An Affiliated College of the 
University of Birmingham 
Principal : Alon G. Bamfortl, 
J.P., M.Ed., F.R.S.A. 


COLLEGE LIBRARIAN 

Salary Burnham F.E. Senior Lecturer or 
appropriate N.J.C. Scale 

Applications are invited from Chartered Librarians with 
relevant experience, preferably to include work in Higher 
Education and with non-book materials. Post to take 
enact from 1 Aijgi^t, 1980. Further particulars and details 
ot the form of application are obtainable from, (fte, pflp- 
cipnl, WesthlH* College. Weoley Park Road, Sally ’Oak, 
Birmingham B29 6 Ll. to whom they should be returned 
by 3 March. ! : ; * 

Westhlll Is s' member of the Federation of Sally Oak 
Collages. 


Cultural Services 
-Manchester Department 

Director-Libraries 

£9,909-£10,590 p.a. 

The second In seniority of three Directors (for Art 
Galleries, Libraries and Theatres). Responsible to the 
Director of Cultural Services for the operation of the , 
library service, with the support of sn Assistant Director: 
District Cultural Services. -The Director must be generally 
familiar with the work of -large urban library aarvioee and 
also mutt be thoroughly experienced In the running of a 
reference library of regional significance which will be a 
personal responalbMiy of the postholder. He/Bhe should 
be knowledgeable li\ modern methods of bibliographical 
control. . i: 

Conditions of appointment Include a 36 hour, 6 day 
weak. Reasonable removal expenses may ba paid up 

maximum of £1*900. ■ 

"* r- >•«;> 

Purser d«teN ■ aveSabto from the Prindpel 
Asshtent: Personnel, Central Library, 

. «■ Pater's Squera, Manchester M2 EPD. 

Tetahone M 1 - 2 Sp 9422 Ext. 281/292. 

Closing dateggfeffabniary 1990. 


to a, 


• ^ 

!T ; 




Childi^ell’s Librarian 

24,074-^,923 Inclusive 

We need a children’s librarian for our Gay-. 
^Library In central Harrow. 1 
? p iP c ? nl8 (men or A^meii) 1 must have 
passed the Final Examination of the Library 
Association Including the Library Service to. 
I? Pe °P ,e paper and have a knowledge. 
ot chiJdren’g iitej-atyrQ combined with some' 
ihbrary .work with children. .. 
; ^^M^- aeleify ^ ;fdr/ -Chartered Librarian" 

Appllc^Ji fbr?rv 6)i(dr further details from the 
Brough' Librarian, P.O. Bo>t No. 4. Clvle 

H«1 2UU, oi-ring 

™. H«y4s « 01^863 SBlI, eittanaton S059. 

March® da ^ f 9 p, . racai P t applIcattOTIs ‘7th 


l 



HOUSE OF LORDS ; 

o ^uc r -ra Q ^ by.end of Febiitiary^ Experience 
G-'i-j .QOtaliigulhg an advantage. Li brariati, - 

f radB ?V- salary acple,. ’ . :1 \ 

:4Pplit;arion forps-fratti : 

\’ ■ \--r ; f : .Establishment Office^ 

. 1 - -! ;; . House pi Lords , ^ . 

Eotiddn, SW1A ., ip ...... , ... 

i -r ,/.i • •'' i '' , ;;:',' l r«V-oi4i9 3ias f- . ' . ' 

; r J- /»•- r. Vn-t '-t-f.r .* * 


-rt i r.'4 ’.■'.•k. 
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LONDON BOROUGH OF NEWHAM 
East Ham College of Technology 
High Street South, London, E6 4ER 

Principal; K. R. Bishop, B.Sc.(Econ.), F.R.S.A. 


Applications are invited for the posl of l-brarv assistant. 
Candidates should preferably ba of 'O' level standard 
or above, including at least one science subject. Pre- 
vious experience of library work and ability to type would 
be advantageous. 

Salary: (depending on age and educational standard) 
within the range £2,004 to £3,975 per annum (inclusive), 
with a bar point at £3,555 p.a. inclusive. 

Application forms and further detsils may ba obtained 
by writing to Jeff Warren, Chief Executive, Town Hall. 
East Ham EB 2RP, or telephoning 01-471 OS 19 (24 hour 
answering service) quoting reference MS/LA. Completed 
forms should be returned wllh.'n 14 days ol the appear- 
ance of this advertisement. 




LONDON 
BOROUGH OF 

NEWHAM 


ilea 


INNEfl LONDON 
EDUCATION AUTHORITY 


Librarians 

Applications are invited from Chartered Librarians for the follow- 
ing posts : 

Librarian Grade III Upper 

Salary scale : £5,141-£7,412 (Inclusive of Loudon Weighting) 

1. C&tford County School, Bellingham Road, SE6 2PS 

Librarian Grade ill 

Salary Scale: £5,141-£6,269 (Inclusive nr London Weighting) 

1. Bacon's CE School, Delarord Rood, SE16 

2. Burl lug ton Danes School, Wood Lhpc, W12 0HR. Ihis Is a 
half-time post. 

3. Central Support Team. ILEA Centre tnr Lcurnhif.s Resources, 
275 Kcnnlngton Lane, SEll 

4. Henry Compton School, King wood Road, SWb 6SN 

5. St Georgh’s (Maida Vale) RC School, /-instead Street, NWS 
Tills Is a part-time- post (201 hours per week, term time only). 


Application forms for dll posts and further details front the 
Education Officer, BO/Bstab IB, Room 367, County Hall,. 
London, SB1 /PD- 


; BUCKINGHAMSHIRE COUNTRY LIBRARY 

MOBILE 

LIBRARIAN 

. Newport Pagnell 

L/S to Bar £3,087-£3,993 p.a. : 

y MINIMUM QUALIFICATION TOR JHE ABOVE POST : ; 

i ‘ '' ' ■ 1 

Pari 2 of the Library Association Examination or equivalent 
N.IG Conditions ol Service. Successful applicants supjecl. 
, ja hiedlopl. examination. ;ln. approved oases, Jhe Cpunty 
• Council' assists- With Removal and, Assoclalad. '.Expenses. 
Applications (NO FORMS) together wi'.h the names end 
dddressee of two referees, to the County Librarian. 
County Libraty. County Hall,' Aylesbury, Bucks., to be 
/ecelved 'within, tWp weeks of the appearance of tills 
; advertisement.. '’.Pie ess. enclose, a 'stamped addressed 
pftvelope.; 


LONDON BOROUGH OF 
BARKING & DAGENHAM 

. Libraries Department ; 

Assistent Librarian 

Appl I catlftria are Irivfle d from librarians who have • . 

- completed ilia Pert II Examhatio-s of Wie Library , 

• Assoc'otlon (or equivalent) for the ptwl oT Assistant- 
Librarian at me Bsris:n0 Central ..Library, on U*>rarl?n’S . „ 
Special Sea e, "A.P. 1/2/3.; plus Londp-n Welght.-ng.The ■ 
bommenclng.a , sf i a«y/W i ll b§, accord.no lo.'nviall.'lcaiions..:. 
and experience.* . , . ’ , . 

Forma or application may ba obtained from the Borpugh , 
Librarian.' Ceqlr'ai Library, Ba'rWn9, Eeaok. . - 
Closing date : 2 Woaka from Tho apfibarance of this 1 
' .‘aaverilBopient, 


London Borough of Tower Hamlets 
Direcioraie oi Community Services 

LIBRARIES 

Wa invlla aprllcalione for iha tallowing poets vacant within our 
Library Service 

Ref.L.49 SENIOR ASSISTANT 

£5,370 — £5,793 

Vou will ba based In a Branch or A/es Library ond v/lll bn r capon - 
stale to the Aran Librarian for adnilnlslraliar, p/af^aslomi ancf 
Dupervlscxy d niies. a.-d will bo required lo show ontauslaam lor 
dsvartiplng library scrvJcaa In an Innor city area. Appilcanta should 
ba Chartered Librarians 

Ref.L.26 AREA CHILDREN'S LIBRARIAN 

£4,806 — £5,259 

You will oe raapomlblo far the thlldran'i aervloe In an Are a end 
ona or more branch libraries. Including Involvement In Block seloc- 
han, pariiclpalinq In activities, and genaraliy developing an imporlanl 
Appilcanta should be Chartered UbrulBna. but 


part of the service, 
qunillied librarions awn. 


Ins thalr Charier will be considered. 


Ref. L.55 SENIOR ASSISTANT (2 posts) 

£4,311 — £4,719 

These poets are suitable for newly qualified staff lootdng tar a flrrt 
prolouioreJ poal In a public library system. Candidates will be 
required lo work mainly in Area libraries, principally In adult lending 
work or In ihs Mobile Library Service and should nave a degree ol 
conuniimanl lo developing a service hi sn Inner city area. 

Application forms from Personnel Services, Town Halt, Palrlol Square, 
London, E.2, or talaphono 01-881 0077 (Anaafone]. Plaaeo quote 
rotoronee required- Closing dale 10th March. 


r 


County Library 

Hospitals 

Librarian 

Salary scale £5j22Q-£5,547 per annum 
(Grade A.P. S) 


Applications arc invited front Chartered Libra- 
rians for chiis new post based at Winterton 
Psychiatric Hospital, Scdgefleld. Applicants 
should have relevant experience In this field. 

Application forma, which must be returned 
by 7rfi March, 1980, and further details from the 
County Librarian, County Hall, Durham DH1 STY. 
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